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Jimmy But 
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T’S in the air .. . so let’s get out 
| iit SHOOT! But make up your 
mind to make the most of your marks- 
manship. Whether it’s plinkers or 
targets, vermin or small game, there’s 
no fun in missing. 

But why miss? You can hold dead 
on ‘em with a Remington .22, and 
shoot where you aim every time! 
And “every time” means as fast as 
you can pull the trigger if you're 
handling either of the speedy Rem- 
ington rifles pictured here. Model 24 


DON’T MISS! 












is a trim autoloader. Firing ejects the 
cartridge, loads the chamber, cocks 
the action. Chambered for either .22 
short, or long rifle cartridges (not 
interchangeable ). Model 12 isa slide 
action repeater. Takes .22 short, long, 
and long rifle cartridges, regular 
or Hi-Speed, without adjustment. 

Both these rifles are light, 
smooth and lightning 
fast. Both are all 
you'd expect of a 
Remington! 























Jack Holt, Columbia star, and his 14. 
year-old son, Tim, spend many hour; 
together shooting Remington rifles, 























If you’ve ever wondered how to do away with the mess and 
bother of rifle cleaning, here’s your answer—SHOOT 
KLEANBORE! It keeps your gun free from fouling — no 
leading, or pitting. More than that, Kleanbore deposits a 
protective film in the barrel that absolutely prevents rust. 
Below are a few of the many types of Kleanbore .22 cart- 
ridges. A postcard will bring the complete story, and any 
other information about shooting you want to know. 
Remington Arms Co.,, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


KLEANBOR 


AMMUNITION he 


MODEL 24 
AUTOLOADER 









MODEL 12 
REPEATER 


.22 Regular 


.22 Hi-Speed 
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Now that’s what I call good whiskey. You That’s Crab Orchard, and it isn’t nearly as 
can’t beat real’ straight Kentucky Bourbon expensive as you think, These people have 
liquor if you can afford to pay the price. a policy of holding the price down. 














———— 





Crab Orchard sells at a very low price for 
such fine quality straight Kentucky whiskey. 
It’s matured in the wood and bottled right 
from the barrel. No synthetic aging and no 
artificial coloring matter added. 





: Believe me, I’m going to lay in a case right 
3 { now. That’s the news I’ve been waiting for. 


~ 














{ STRAIGHT 
KENTUCKY 
WHISKEY 
Other straight whiskies we can recommend: A Cc Cc E F T N oO gy U B Ss T i T U T E Ss 
OLD Mc BRAYER OLD CROW 
OLD GRAND DAD SUNNY BROOK The American Medicinal Spirits Company, Inc. 
OLD TAYLOR HILL AND HILI Louisvi c : J Tork ; 
-L Al vL ouisville, Ky. hicago New York San Francise 
MOUNT VERNON MARYLAND RYE . end oop ee 
OLD OVERHOLT PENNSYLVANIA RYE 
HERMITAGE STRAIGHT AS A STRING 





‘This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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TEMPLAR 
REEL 


CAPITOL 


FREE SPOOL—TAKE DOWN 


Gears Always in Mesh Multiple Disc Internal Drag 


No. 141934—400 yard .......ce cece eecees $30.00 in, CN 6544406506040 c8000005 $8.00 
No. 1420!2—500 yard... ...ccccerscsceee $36.00 No. 1988 —250 yard... . sc cecccscccccecs $10.00 
No. 1989—300 yard... cccccccsccccccece $12.00 





Pflueger INTEROCEAN 
No. 1885, 100 yd., $4.00 
No. 1888, 250 yd., $4.50 
No. 1889, 300 yd., $6.00 


No. 1978, 250 yd., $6.00 









Pflueger GEM Reel 
With Line Guard 
One size. Price $3.50 
Pfiueger GOLDEN WEST 
No. 1878, 250 yd., $3.50 





Pflueger WHOOPEE Spinner : 


Another Pflueger success—improved pork rind 
attachment—weedless. Price 75¢ each. 


Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 
Three sizes—Fifteen Finishes—65c to 90c each. 


Quality—Service—Dependability 


Where’er you go fishing—on lake or stream, ocean or gulf, and whether 
bait casting, fly rod fishing or trolling—Pflueger Reels and Baits have 
that quality and dependability to insure you a service that will add largely 
to the success and pleasure of your fishing. 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 154. A new edition of our 
Pocket Catalog is now ready for mailing. Like all former issues, it contains 
information of interest and help to the fisherman on the principal fresh 
and salt water game fish; their habits, etc., with illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the leading items of Pflueger Tackle best suited for the angler’s 
needs. Mail the coupon—it will bring you a copy free. 


Y THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
_ Dept. FS5, Akron, Ohio 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. E. A. Pflueger, President 





Pflueger MEDALIST 
With or Without Line 
Guard—3 Sizes 
Prices $4.50 to $8.00 





PRIDE OF THE ANGLER 
Level Wind—Anti-Back Lash 
$25.00 





No. 1893—60 yard ..... $5.00 
No. 1894—80 yard ..... $6.00 


PFLUEGER 3 TACKLE 





NS fom =< 
Pflueger CHUM Spoon 
No. 7132, 6 sizes, 40c to $1 each 


sh, PRS Bee 
7 . 24 ‘ 4 > , 4 
: “Bie om 


VN Mna*landellliel< 





E. A. PFLUEGER, President 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept FS5, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 154. 


Name Ey ne 
Address 


City F oie nexnte CD cn neneints 
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and J} porting Property for Sale 


Your Fishing and Vacation 


The best of brown, 
rainbow a 
bass, Great North 
ern ain. yellow 
perch ti +“ Camp 

50 ft. from best 
tr yut stream in thi 
ection. May and 
June best trout sea 


son free saddle 
horses, tennis, cro- 
quet, ete. Hiking, 


Mt. climbing. Camp 
has all modern con- 
veniences, 1ome 
cooking and baking, 
own farm produce. 
Booklet. 240 miles 
from New York City. 
ood roads, 5% hrs. 
bs train. Rates 
$18-$20 per week. 


JAY WOODWARD 
Stony Creek, N. Y. 


DEER, TROUT, BEAR 


ADIRONDACK PRESERVE for SALE 


Buy yourself this 850-acre 
kingdom with its own 3 lakes 
fortable log cabin with seven bed 
Altitude 2.000 ft. Send for 
S F 315. 


DEININGER-LEAVITT, Inc. 
Adirondack Properties 
Lake George, N. Y. & 17 E. 42nd, N. Y. C. 


WOLF POND CAMP} 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 








sporting 
and com- 
rooms. 


Booklet 




















NATIVE @ BROWN e RAINBOW e TROUT 
Two miles of stocked and posted stream for the exclusive 
use of a limited number of guests. Private camp. Modern 
conveniences. Accessible by auto or rail. Rate $3.50 per day. 
$18 and up per week. For reservations and references address : 
F. B. WARE 1170 BROADWAY 


Adirondacks 2 





. Deane Farm 


‘or fishing hunting and vacation. 450 acres posted pre- 
state land. Miles of wild territory. 

ft. Trout, bass, pike, pickerel and 

Good hunting in season Own farm prod- 





spring water mfortable house with 


{ 
April, May and June, $15.00 
A. H. DEANE, Athol, Warren Co., 
Phone Warrens'burgh 109 F. 4. 


N. Y. 





EXCLUSIVE FISHING PRIVILEGES 
FOR R 
m pond a quarter of a — as at Milton-on- 
Hh idson, 68 miles from N, Y. City, route 9 W. 
Also modern, five-room bungalow furnished, 
overlooking river. Ideal for fishing club. 
MRS. JAMES A. CONKLIN 


Ramsey New Jersey 
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take 


your hotel to fishing 
Fishing Trips. 





Finest equipped boats on coast. 


DE LUXE TOURS—40-20—50 Ave., 


Swordfish—Shark—Tuna—Blues—W eakfish 
When vacationing or conventioning in N.Y. 
in a day’s GAME 
Various species in season from May 15 to Oct. 30. 


Montauk—Peconic—Fire Island—Block Island 


and vicinity don’t fail to 
T ong Island waters. 
Jay and ocean fishing. 


FISHING on prolific 


Capable guides. Limousine service from 


port and return. Write for pamphlet—De Luxe 


Long Island City, N.Y. 
(Tel. Stilwell 4-0743) 








Make Reservations NOW 


if you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 








HOUSATONIC RIVER in CONN. 


still plenty of native trout await you, and heavily 
stocked by state with browns. No Better Stream to be 
Found in the East for the above sport, and no better 
place to stop than 


LAUGHING WATER LODGE 
located at CORNWALL BRIDGE, CONN., right on 
the river, 100 mi. from N. Y. City. $2.50 per day. $12 
per week, two or more. $14 singles. 

MR. & MRS. LE ROY T. CONE, owners & operators 











Potomac River Farm 


Colonial House, |! rooms, bath, electric lights, 
hardwood floors; Old English box hedge, beau- 
tiful view, excellent farm buildings, 2 tenant 
houses; 222 acres, good tobacco soil; sand 
beach, good ducking, fishing and boating. State 
road, 35 miles south of Washington. $22,500. 


LEONARD SNIDER La Plata, Maryland 








NEW YORK CITY | 


FISHERMEN * «0%, 


talk ‘shout after 
they’ve spent a vacation here. In the heart of the 
best bass, pike and trout territory of Michigan. 


Best meals, beds 
THE MAPLES 


and boats. Fur- 
C. GREEN, Prop. 


nished cottages, 
electrically Ww 
Bellaire, Mich. 


lighted. Box 157 








HUBBARD LAKE, MICHIGAN 


(post office the same) 
Where Nature Did Her Best 


Deer, Bear, Bird, Rabbit shooting. Wonderful lake and 
trout fishing, also whitefish spearing. 5-room cottage 
for rent by the season, cottages built to your order, re 
stricted lots, 70 x 100, 70 x 120, 46 x 120, $475. and 
up, on terms. No hay fever or asthma. This ad and $50 
good for $100. on Ist four lots sold. Only 10 left, all 
high and dry. Write 

Wright's Longview Resort, A. H. Wright, Prop. 












TROUT 
FISHING 
at 
ae MODERATE 
Felys COST 
For information write 
HENRYVILLE HOUSE 


Henryville, Monroe Co., Pa. 








If you want 
Real Trout Fishing 


for aor scrappy brownies fish "Pod Broad- 
hea Creek which is heavily stocked by the 
ond Low rates, good food. For information 


CHARLEY’S HOTEL RAPIDS 


Analomink (in the Poconos), Penna. 








BASSWOOD LODGE 


Log cabins and Main Log Lodge electric 
lighted. On Basswood Lake miles froim 
the beaten path on the Border, Located 
in virgin pine. Boats, motors and guides. 
Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mgr. 


Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. 








vacation by 


CANOE 


5 million acres primitive wilderness. 
America’s finest game fishing. Write 
for booklet and maps. We _ furnish 
everything. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. 





Ely, Minn. 
anananll 








. . . . ~ 7 r 
FISHERMEN ATTENTION! 
( to Westkill’s trout-filled mountain streams for 
fishing thrills! Tavern equipped with G. E. Oil 
assuring utmost comfort to fishermen and 





with many sport facili ‘ 
spot. Illustrated folder 1. Lexington 20, 
THe WestKitt TAVERN 
Westkill, Greene County, N. Y. 

















EXPLORE BY CANOE 
THE SUPERIOR-QUETICO COUNTRY 


Provisions and ones for party of two exclusive of licenses $30.00 each 
Reduced rates for larger parties 


Complete 


Write for Free Booklet and Information, 


Border Lakes Outfitting Co., Winton, Minnesota 


Outfitting Service 


for Canoe Trip 


Ds 
Address Sig OLson, Megr., Ely, Minn. 
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[TS TARPON TIME | 


eo 
— 





t funn | 


The tarpon are running Gre 


—and you've got a date 
for a duel with one of 
these Silver Kings in 
Tampa Bay or the Gulf 
of Mexico. Come on 
down and try your skill 
for the thrill of a life- 
time. Wonderful fish- 
ing. Moderate living 
costs. Write for St. Pe- 
tersburg booklet today. 







for 
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an empire 
of unspoiled lakes 


AVAGE fighters lurk in Canada’s 
clear, chill waters. Let no man 

| underestimate their prowess! Ontario 
Address sustsmusmnnnseneene || and Quebec have a variety of game 
. | fish that will test the skill and en- 





| A. W. Deaderick, Sec’y 
| Chamber of Commerce 


St. Petersburg, Florida 








(Walleyes) will keep your rod bent and 
your reel whining. In British Colum- 
bia tidewaters, Tyee salmon may be 
caught practically all year round. 


Reliable guides and outfitters. Phone 


toa og 


Name 


| 
| 
| 
Please send free booklet. | 
| 
| 


I— 


ung. 





_— THE SUNSHINE CITY durance of every bait caster. or stop in at the nearest Canadian Na- 
| Huge muskies that tax brain as well tional office; or write to C. K. Howard, 
as brawn to land, lion-hearted small Manager Tourist Bureau, Canadian 





BIG GAME FISHING 
Tarpon-Kingfish-Grouper 
FISHING every day in the year! Nation- 


al Tarpon Tournament in May and June, 
also Kingfish, Grouper and other game 


Scone | CANADIAN NavTIonaL 
every comfor c - | aaa 
fo Everywhere wn ener & 


mouth bass (pound for pound the 
world’s best fighter), salmon trout. 
Great Northern Pike and _ pickerel 


National Railways, Montreal, Canada. 
Also, ask to see “Dancing Dynamite”, 
the new Bass film. 








half block from thé Municipal Pier, over- 
looking Sarasota Bay. European Plan, 
rates reasonable, splendid dining room. 


Bring the family who can enjoy bathing, BOSTON BUFFALO ETROIT CINCINNATI 
boating and other outdoor sports while 186 Tremont St. 420 Main Street 1523 W ll Blvd. 49 East 4th Street 
you catch the big fellows! NEW YORK PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA pas 


E 4 673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 1422 Chestnut Str. S. Michigan Blvd. 





SARA SOTA HOTEL 

































































cemeainenadane CANADIAN MEMBERSHIP 
SARASOTA FLORIDA L A N D S 
{ Attractive If You Appreciate 
or ° ° ° VIRGIN FISHING 
— | Tarpon Fishing in Florida ——Seized and Sold for Taxes—4 att sneaetaane 
Records show more tarpon caught by Sports- $ 40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 
men in Boca Grande Pass every year than $ 49 buys island pe Segenge smo -y & Gun Club property of 80 square 
| ithe ‘ inec ult as miles is located on the upper Gatineau Ri i 
all other places combined on the Gulf Coast. $112 buys 5 acres lake front cethers. ( uebee, 170 saties” orth 0 x y re Wild 
More than 3600 landed in 1933. Best Tarpon $157 buys 200 acres country, Gk tasaited. Rakes. stemms, Sills omtonbees. 
road- Fishing Months April, May, June and July. $900 buys 900 acres—two lakes Splendid scenery, Mew modern buildings. Completely 
the For Information Address outfitted, organized and financed. 
ation Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. Our 17th annual list just issued in the form of a 20- Nasties and Fishing seein gee. 
page booklet describes the above and many other Fishina’ Membersii 3 > 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The =a 
| amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect. title, Yy par = yp Beg: e 4 th Clut 
Sea Trout 1H ortsmen no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- ou can budget your Fish xpenses at the (lub 
— Blues ¢ Spertones ing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage for 10 days at, $75. per person. Hunting $100, These 
4-25 to 11-25 ~ Home Comforts sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, High- sums include every expense—no extras, 
| lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in Our Guarantee: No better Fishing and Hunting 
E sSeS FISHING Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces for the money on the North American continent. Your 
} Nev and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in money returned to you if our Club fails to please you 
r > at Wachapreague Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly in every Way. 
tric = Grade “Al” payments if desired. Don’t delay, write today for Special Privileges will be given to prospective 
rom free booklet with full explanation. members to see this wonderful game and fish country 
ited Good eats, rooms and baths. Ventilation, home comforts without oo eae se Fry me —— oe 
“Excel”, Guides $2.00 up per person. Mears’ new hook com- erences exchanged. For booklet and list of club offi- 
des. bination—3 to 1. Booklets. Hotel Wachapreague (Ocean TAX SALE SERVICE cers apply to— 
gr. } aI hag ee eS re |} Room 604, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada Fred M. Kiefer, Secretary-Treasurer, Dallas, Pa. 
4 A. H. G. . Va. 
linn. | 
—_——__-——- ! 
° 6 
The Bingelton Inn TROUT FISHERMEN Salmon Fishing 
} Hackettstown, N. J. Tel. 5363 Real we gen hr west sportsmen, willing to rough GRAND ane og my RIVER 
ee a : a . ne? aval it to get real trout fishing. Arranging series of person- One or two rods wanted to join two for June and 
In heart of trout country, one of best streams ally conducted, all-expense trips into virgin Nova Sco- [| July, Completely furnished camps. Last season 
on property, others near. .. . 57 miles from P “ : z . ia ae “¥ ‘ < Og ne 
ec New York City, 80 from Philadelphia, Pa tia territory. Initial fee covers everything for two weeks | four rods 132 salmon averaging 201%. 
1eSS. a aes LB wig SEER gy : —9 days fishing—including guides, canoes, food and J} Introductions to be arranged through mutual 
rite All improvements. Home cooking. p : fies ea ace : 8 é 
. Rat d $3.00 d $3.50 lodging, transportation both ways and fishing license friends. Please write: 
nish ates per day 4 an r First trip early in May. Write immediately for de 
. Rates per week $15.00 and $17.00 roar ter il, &% Stanley D. McGraw 
fgr. tailed information. J. S. MacNeil Brogle, 52 East Racquet and Tennis Club, N. York 
ail 5 19th St., New York, N.Y. (Tel. Algonquin 4-5522) = Bom Resoen» Men 
———<—$—$——— 
wane 


ta 











Erskine Lakes Preserve 


50-minutes drive from George Washington Bridge for 
the Metropolitan angler. 5 miles of famous trout stream 
stocked, improved and protected. 2 big lakes. 20,000 





(GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 


acres of mountain woodland Hunting in season. A few 

poe mabeceiptions at $15.00 now available. Lakeside The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
oe and cabins. A warm welcome and comfort at the may be had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins May 
Vanaque Valley Inn. If you are visiting New York For further information write or wire 


this summer make your headqua ae in the country 
or application blank write ERSKI ‘pe _ AKES PRE 


SERVE, WANAQUE-MIDVALE, 








lst. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request 


GEO. H. GREEN 


EMO, ONT., Canada 








wn 























~~ NEAR-AT- HAND — 





NOVA SCOTIA 


LOSE your desk today and tomorrow know the thrill of a spinning reel! 


Nature has been lavish with the 
in forest, 
fighting 


salmon. It includes 


*“Kooge” 
lakes and streams—made it the habitat, too, of gamey trout and 
Nictaux and Medway 


and numerous other regions— 


Rivers, Lake Munro, 


Kedgemakooge Lake and its tributaries. For your vacation plans, Acadia-land 
just suits the family—blending historic romance, golf and outdoor sports with 
luxurious hotels and hospitable inns. Fast, comfortable trains meet all steamers 

take you everywhere. Only 15 hours from Boston to Yarmouth by ocean liner, 
22 hours from New York. Or by rail to Saint John, N. B. and Canadian Pacific 


steamship ferry to Digby. 


Write for literature, and “ All-Expense Tours 


Try a week’s trip from Boston—all-expense—$78.00. 


” 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street 


or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York— 


Boston, Mass. 


or your nearest tourist agent. 


THRILLS/ 
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GOING sy MOTOR4 


The pleasure of your automobile trip will 
be increased by the thoughtful, helpful free 
service offered by Conoco. Even special in- 
formation on fishing and all other sports. 


FREE ROAD MAPS, | P 


BOOKLETS. 

DIRECTORIES 
Wherever you plan to travel in 
the United States. Canada or 
Mexico, write us telling when 
and where you want to go. 

We will send, postpaid, state 
road maps of each state you 
pass through, marked with your 
best routes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and his- 
toric spots, camp and hotel di- 
rectories. AlsoaConocoPassport 
which introduces you to 18,000 \f 
Red Triangle stations and pro- 
vides space to record the ex- 
penses of your trip. This Bureau, y 
operated by Continental Oil 
Co., is America’s foremost 
free travel service. Address 
Department 12, Conoco Tra- GD Tya 








i 


vel Bureau, Denver, Colorado. 
° . y 
: E ‘ 
ana 

















y GRIZZLY Bear Hunt 
In OLD MEXICO 


We have located winter quarters of some fine 
grizzly bear. Would you like to spend thirty 
days with us on their trail with a real pack of 
dogs? We also have plenty of Mountain Lion 
and dogs that know how to tree them. Turkey 
can be called to within a few feet of camp dur 
ing April and May and be sure to bring your 
cameras so you can back your story up with 
pictures. Streams full of trout. Address: 


X BAR L. CATTLE CO, 
P. O. Box 705 El Paso, ' Texas 











DICK SHAW'S CAMPS 


INDIAN FISH & GAME TERRITORY 























J. Leonee Hamel, 


Ouananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 
the gamiest fish that swims. 
Write—W ire 


Roberval, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 







Come and fish in the clear wi iters of Peribonka River, 
If you desire the BEST tishing for land-locked salmor 95 miles, ; Mistassini, Oshamagoua 
and speckled trout, then come to ny camps this season Rivers, up to James Bay. Follow the Indians’ track 
Individual cabins to accommodate ten guests only in the virgin forest with bark canoe, where sportsmen 
During July and August I shall take ten boy 12t ilways got their money's worth, Fish big land-locked 
16 yr and give em a — ugh education in thing almon, brook, speckled and lake trout, muskalonge, 
pertaining to the woods, ater fish and game. Last pickerel. Hunt moose, bears, deer, partridge, ducks 
year one of the boys learned 120 t while here ||] ete. Cabins along St. John Lake shore, experienced 
ith me, Rate id information cheerf rfully furnished | guides speaking English. Ask for booklets. 
DICK SHAW, Lic. Guide ROBERTSON & SON... INDIAN RESERVE 
Skiff Lake, Canterbury, N. B., Canada Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q. Canada 
Moose Speckled Trout Bear SALMON FISHING 
Two hundred square miles of leased territory along Salmon River and its tributaries 
roche River Northern Quebec. Best of Speckled trout in Nova Scotia in May and June; also trout be 
hing in lake and strean Plenty m e, bear, * May 1 and good salt water fishing—all within 
partridge. Comfortabie cabin Plan your trip now! hert distances from hotel by auto over good roads 
( 1 guides available if desired 


partridg id woodcock in fall. 

for complete information to W. J. 
BUENA VISTA HOTEL 

Salmon River (Digby Co.) Nova Scotia 





deer, 


€ 
Write Foley 





Mountain Dude Ranch 


Situated in a natural Primitive Area, 8,000 feet above 
sea level, in the Santa Fe National Forest. Wild game 
mountain streams and lakes; 13.000 foot peaks; pine 
trees by the million. Rustie lodge or log cabins. An 
ideal retreat to enjoy all outdoor sports in NEW 
MEXICO, the heart of the Historic, Scenic, Romantic 
old Southwest. Literature gladly sent on request 


JAY-C-BAR RANCH 


Hilton Bros. Rociada, N. Mexico 





+ RANCH GUESTS 


Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. 


Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, 
goat, sheep, lion and bear. 

BILL MARTZEL 
West Yellowstone Montana 








May und Jum for trout: July August and Sept for 
ckerel, pike and lunge \ us trout. Duck 
Se bey mber and October. Deer in November, Tenni 
at 1 n camp vine hikit inoe trips 
re anythir you want in the itdoor line. Write 

for folder, rates and reser t 
E. L. Hughes, Camp Champlain, Trout Mills, Ontario 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


For may 5 Salmon and Speckled Trout Fishing 








Quiet Outing and Vacationing Place 


as well as good fishing. Excellent bathing 
beach. Home style cooking. Completely furn- 
ished cottages from $20. to $50. per week. 
Rates at the Inn $3. per day, $15. per week. 


WALTONIAN INN 


Lake Nipissing Callander, Ontario, Canada 











SPECKLED TROUT 


Virgin speckled trout territory dis- 


covered last fall, easy to enter, beau- 
tiful trout lakes, good camps. Mod- 


erate rates. For information write 


SIGOUIN BROS. 


Bourmont, via Monet, Quebec, Conede 


ae oo 








" 


On Lake of 





ok ft that eas ou ! 
* ELMGREN. Rainy River 





. Elmgren’s 
Floating Wilderness Camp 


the Woods, Canada An all-sereened roomy 


le floor bed t guests t i room 
bath rooms with hot and cold water 
nd reened porch Come and let u 
the best fishir and hunting grounds 
t Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and 
Deer and Duck. Now is the time 
lw tr tf ing trip 





nh request 


, when at its 
Ontario. neil 











Valley Ranch Pack Trip 


Two thirty-day trips by pack train—one for 
girls—another for boys, in Wyoming big 
game country, Teton, Yellowstone Park and 
Cody Stampede, including all expenses 
Three hundred ninety-five dollars. 

Write Larry Larom, Valley, Wyo. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Prophet and Toad River Country 


Rest of summer fishing; exploring in virgin territory 
Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring bear 
eason closes June 30th. Fall hunting season for sheep, 
vat, bear, caribou, moose and deer opens Sept. 
Experienced guides, good horses. 
K. F. McCusker 
Winter address Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 








ALASKA 


Get a mixed bag this Fall! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 





Glacier, Black Bear, ~- vose, Sheep, Caribou, Goat 
Shots positively guaranteed! Alaska's pioneer 
hunting organization, $th year. Folder for sport 
men, 

ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Box F Anchorage, Alaska 








Canada’s Wilds 
Northern Ontario 


TIMAGAMI i 


Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishin Trout, Bass 


Timagami Forest 

Pickerel 

Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams Best of Guides 

and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open 

May 10th. Write M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Tim- 
agami, Ontario, Canada. 

















Hunt Alaska Brown Bear 


with rifle and camera this season on Admiralty, 
Baranoff and Chichagof Islands. 


Six day Summer fishing and camera hunting cruises 
on the M S ‘‘Prince of Wales’’ out of Juneau. Fare is 
$72.00. Unexcelled salmon and trout fishing. Motor 
boats for charter. 


JUNEAU GUIDES neat! xitska 
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ORE PRIZE 


Misxs : 


WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! 


More prize muskies and Salmon Trout were 
caught at Calvert's Camps than any other 
resort In the world. 

This amg oy proved by ‘‘Field & Stream’’ Prize 
Contests hel over a period of 22 years. The 
World's Rec a d Musky was caught in the 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


which is famous for the best fishing— 
Musky, Bass, Trout, Pike Excellent 
Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck hunting 
Six camps widely separated. Cruisers 
and large modern — eboat for charter. 
Canoe trips outtitte 


E. D. CALVERT, RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO. 


















SALMON FISHING 


The Owners of the lease of the Bonaventure 
River in the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
offer the second Fishing from early July to 
end of season. 





Fishing for six rods over ten miles 
of River, 26 pools. 


rPIIIItirrirr iri iii iii iit) 


Fully equipped camps consisting of five 
houses, ice-house, cook-house, etc. 
If mutually satisfactory for 1934 season, 
permanent arrangements may be made. 
Full particulars on application to the Sec- 
retary, Bonaventure Salmon Club, P.O. Box 
1600, Montreal, Canada. 











IPP 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


Algonquin Provincial Park 
of Ontario 


On Joe Lake, the natural starting point for all 
canoe routes through! the park. 

Complete outfitting store and canoe livery. 
Write for information to 


J. E. Colson, Canoe Lake, Ont. 














Fishing and Hunting Reserve! 


Exceedingly good speckled trout fly fishing, 
camp accommodation for Ladies and Gentle- 
men! Moose, Deer, Bears, Partridges, Hares. 
Also accommodation for Canoe trip of 3 
weeks, a month, and two months. For infor- 
mation, write or wire, or tel. No. 1 to: Alp! 
Tremblay, P. O. Box 55, La Tuque, Que., 
Canada. 








Finest BROOK bared FISHING 


(Size varying 1 to 5 pounds) 


in FLOOD CREEK DISTRICT 
To rent—Comfortable Cabins, or parties eutfitted 
Telephone service at comp 
Connected with Mont Laurier, C. P. R. Telegraph 
Very low rates. Write ROS. WESTER, Kiamika, Que. 
R. R. C. P. R. Montreal Mont Laurier r 


iewer Route 11. Montreal ~ ad r 
References: Gen. Tou. Agent, C. P. R., Montreal 





Pic ELEVE 


The Exclusive Hotel for 

Fishermen and Hunters 
Built on the shores of a beautiful lake. 8 lakes, bass, 
speckled trout, Atlantic salmon. 30 rooms, running 
water, bath, electricity. First-class accommodations for 
ladies. 100 miles from Montreal, good motor road, Best 
references furnished from American fishermen 


GEORGES MILOT, St. Alexis Des Monts. P. Q. Can. 








For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest 
bass lake and in the centre of one of the finest 
fish and game districts in Ontario 
Write for pamphlet. Address 


Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 








FOR SALE 

On the greatest salmon fishing river in the 
world, Grand Cascapedia River. The lease- 
hold and the fee to about two miles of water 
providing sufficient water for two rods Ad- 
dress Fred Coull, Grand Cascapedia, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada. The only way to get 
a correct idea of this property is to visit the 
river. I live in the village and about one 
mile from the best fishing. 














Big TROUT in Canada? 


Yes.and... 





Friend Wife 
ean also 


cateh hers?! 







1G fellows lurk in thousands of foam- 

flecked, cold, amber pools. Come 
up and fish .. . in the Nipigon country 
where “red spots” rival young silver 
salmon and strike even during the hot- 
test summer weather. Try the new 
*Canadian-Pacifie” fly . . . here or in 
many other northern waters where big, 
thick, lusty warriors are chock full of 
fighting spirit. Bring the ladies along. 
Then too, there's the finest and the sportiest 
of fishing for Small Mouth Black Bass, savage 
“Muskies,” giant Great Northern Pike, 
Lake Trout and **Wall-eyes.” 


Let us suggest good places... we'll be glad to do this. 

Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 

Wouldn’t you wear a smile too? 8305 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVE SYSTEM 














THE SPORTIEST KIND OF FISHING... 
\\, , IN THE LAKES AND STREAMS OF RUGGED 


NEWFOUNDLAND 





O finer fishing anywhere, than in this wildly 

beautiful, unspoiled land of the North! Those 
who've fished here come back year after year, eager 
to give battle with the huge fighting salmon and 
trout that swarm its waters. Join them this year— 
a thrilling experience awaits you! Write for “Come 
to Newfoundland”—a booklet containing valuable 
information for fishermen including details of trans- 
portation, guide hire and camp accommodations. 


We'll gladly send it free. 


{ddress the Newfoundland Informa- 
tion Bureau, 53 Journal Building, 
Boston, Mass., the Newfoundland 
Tourist and Publicity Commission, 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, or any 
travel agency. 


~ 









where fish are 
waiting for you 








There’s a reason for the excellence and | 
variety of fishing in Maine. A progressive 
program of breeding, rearing and re-stocking 
insures better fishing in Maine each year. 
15 million fish of 5 inches and more, up to 
3 lbs., have been released in the last 18 
months, 21 million fish are being hatched 
for release this year. 

Come to Maine for your salmon, trout, 
togue, small-mouthed bass, pickerel. . . En- 
joy fly fishing in Maine — Best seasons April 
1 to July 1 and Sept. 1 to Sept. 30. Mail 
the coupon for full information and come. 


oa) MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





Maine Publicity Bureau 

450 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 
Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet 
giving full information on Maine fishing. 


Name 
Address 


City State siete | 


ATTEAN CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 











r] For your early spring fishing this season try the (AT- 
TEAN CAMPS May is trowling trout, salmon and 
togue. June is fly fishing trout and salmon, 17 trout ponds 


and wonderful canoe trips on the (MOOSE RIVER), ex 
pert guides at hand, fresh food supplies daily. Accommo 
dations for automobile parties, telegraph and telephone 
in connection with camp. Booklet and (MAP) on request 


RUEL E. HOLDEN Jackman, Maine 





Come to 


ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


for early trout and salmon fishing. A number 
of good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats from 
Henderson's Camps. Write for booklet and 
rates. Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room. 
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H. A. QUIMBY Averill, 


SPRING is coming, with GOOD FISHING and congenial companions at 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Four Lakes and Many Streams in Home Group 
“Salmon, Lake Trout, Square Tails—How they Bite! Camp life in the 
woods—Fine Cabins—Wood Fires—Grand Guides, 
phere, my fellow anglers! One visit leads to another. About May Ist, I 
head for Quimby’s sure’’—says one who knows and goes, ‘“‘The Piscator”. 
Northeastern Vermont 





and Fishing Atmos- 








EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment, Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 
Eagle Lake Maine 








McNALLY BROTHERS 


SPORTING CAMP 
Ashland, Me. 


offers excellent trout, togue and salmon fish- 
ing. Zella Isle Camps at Big Fish Lake, Red 
River Camps at Red River—Main Camp at 
Ashland, Me. Deer, bear, grouse in season. 


Write for reservations now. W. P. McNally. 








When the old Spring fret comes o’er you 
come to 


TREADWELL’S CAMPS 


Salmon, Trout, Bass 


Modern bathrooms, good fishing, 
comfortable camps 


Grand Lake Stream Maine 








Moosehead Lake and Moose River 
noted for best SALMON, TOGUE 
AND TROUT FISHING 
Golfing, boating, canoeing, mountain climbing. 
Excellent food and accommodations for the 
whole family, electric lights, baths, open fire- 


places. Reasonable rates. 
GAUDET’S LAKESIDE INN & COTTAGES 
Rockwood Maine 








On the Beautiful Belgrade Lakes 
THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


Fly-fishing, boating, hiking, golf, tennis, riding. In- 
dividual new cabins with bath, shower, hot and cold 
water, electricity, accommodate two or more. Excel- 
lent cuisine at central lodge. Season May 15 to Sept. 
15. Rates $30.00 per week. Booklet. 


MAPLE NOOK CAMPS 
P. H. Immeln, Prop. Oakland, Maine 








WEST OUTLET CAMPS 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


Salmon and Trout Fishing 
The fishing camp de luxe of the North 
country where you can catch fish. Excel- 
lent food; accommodations and sports 
for the whole family. Write for booklet. 
Frank A. MacKenzie P. 0. West Outlet, Maine 














HILLSIDE CAMPS 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine 


On Great Pond, largest of Belgrade Chain. Best 
of fishing—Salmon, Trout, Black Bass, Pickerel, 


and White Perch. Cabins with Central Dining | 
Room, Electric Lights, abundance of fresh vege- | 


tables, and dairy products. Sandy beach, bathing, | 
tennis, boating. Open May Ist to Oct. Ist. Booklet. 


JAMES FCRBES, Prop. 





fishing in surrounding ponds. Fly fishing for 


Reasonable rates. Booklet. 





Land Locked Salmon and Black Bass 


Extra good Salmon fishing commencing the day the ice goes out of Sebec Lake. Good Trout 


open fire, bathroom, and Simmons beds. Separate locked Garages. Guides and Boats. 


P. O. ADDRESS, PACKARD’S CAMPS, Sebec Lake, Maine 


Bass commences June Ist. Log Cabins with 





| 


SALMON, LAKERS and TROUT FISHING at 


ARSHALL’S CAMPS 
CANAAN + VERMONT 


Lake Trout, a yard long, were taken from lakes in 
Northeastern Vermont last season. Our guides will show 
you where they are. Moderate rates. 


Penobscot Lake Camps 


These celebrated trout waters are again open to the 
publie for ec fishing; have been privately owned for 
four years. Camps have been entirely rebuilt and a 
new and short trail opened to camp. Excellent cuisine, 
electric lights, bath, and running water in all camps, 
Modern boats. Telephone and telegraph in connection 
with camps. 


GEORGE NASH JACKMAN, MAINE 




















TROUTDALE CAMPS 


Restored to its original seclusion by the passing of the 
railroad. Troutdale Camps now holds out to you better fish- 
ing and hunting than ever, and the vacationist will find it 
the pretties t spot in Maine, away from the road but easily 
reached in 20 minutes. Nine lakes to fish, trout, salmon, 
white fish, all av ailable to our camps, the only camps in the 
township. Fish where others cannot. Rates $4.00 per day 
including excellent meals, log cabins with bath and electric 
lights, boats, canoes and transportation to camp. Our own gar- 
den, Fresh milk. On the Appalachian Trail. Special weekly 
rates. ‘A few furnished cabins to rent, by the week.’" Booklet 


| TROUTDALE CAMPS Troutdale, Maine 





Hub of the Rangeley Lakes Region 


Movoselookmeguntic House and Log Cabins open when 
the ice leaves the lake; best location in Rangeleys for 
trout and salmon fishing. Everything you need: boats, 
bait, guides, plenty of good food, cabins with every 
convenience for the whole family, comforts of hotel. 
Rates $4 per day and up American Plan, 
Mabel Blair Burns, Mgr. 
Haines Landing Maine 








OZARKS 


The Land of Springs 


10 acres Lake of the Ozarks, $150, $5 monthly, 5 
acres Niangua river, $125, $5 monthly. All timbered, 
no buildings, no mosquitos, 1 acre with stone cabin, 
White river, $300, $10 monthly. Write for Free List 
of complete descriptions. Herman Hubbard, 251 
Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 





Canoe-Cruising in Canada 


will make a man of your boy! 


FOr eight weeks, during July and Au- 
gust, I conduct a series of canoe trips 
through the wild Canadian country north of 
Rainy Lake, Ontario, for a group’ limited 
to ten boys of 15 years and up. 


Starting with easy trips and short port- 
ages, while the boys are physically “soft,” 
we extend our range to a final long trip of 
three weeks duration, covering three hun- 
dred to four hundred miles of waterways. 


In this extended wilderness experience 
the boys learn all the fundamentals of life 
in the woods—camping, fishing, canoeing, 
portaging; they learn the trees and many 
varieties of wild animals and birds. 


It is needless to point out the benefits— 
physical, mental and moral—that a boy of 
high school age derives from a summer of 
continuous outdoor living, with strenuous 
exercise, plenty of sleep and new things 
to occupy his mind. 


Any boy with the least aptitude toward 
the outdoors, after such an experience, will 
be set for life as an outdoor enthusiast. 


The cost is $375, plus your boy’s trans- 
portation between his home and Ft. 
Frances, Ontario—no extras. The finest 
camping equipment available is furnished, 
all he needs is his clothing and fishing 
tackle. 1934 will be my eleventh season, 
References. Write 


WALLACE W. KIRKLAND 


Apartment G, Hull-House, Chicago, Illinois 
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WOODCOCK 


by FRANK W. BENSON 


Reproduced by courtesy of Kennedy & Co.,N.Y. 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 


— 


MAY, 1934 


Sutoctive Ieee 


If you know all the tricks of the trade, you can usually land that big one 


OMETIMES ttrout take any fly 
eagerly, rising easily and with as- 
surance, so that it seems almost 
impossible to miss them. But on 

the whole these times are few. As a rule, 
one will be more likely to find the trout 
selective in some special way, if not to 
the point of desiring a certain pattern of 
fly, at least to the degree of being par- 
ticular as to the general coloration, the 
size or the shape. 

Often the selectiveness of a trout per- 
tains to bottom rather than to surface 
food, to some nymph or grub which is 
floating just under the surface, 
to small minnows which scatter 
in all directions as the trout try 
to catch them. At such times the 
fish make surface disturbances 
which lead many anglers to be- 
lieve: they are rising. Frequently, 
when selective in any of these 
degrees, they will rise to a dry fly 
which is not in any way repre- 
sentative of the thing they are 
feeding on. At other times they 
appear to rise to the angler’s 
faulty offering, but in reality they 
simply splash at it, causing the 
fisherman to believe that he has 
missed the fish by _ ill-timed 
striking. 

I have spent a lot of time and 
effort striving to solve the secret 
of selectively feeding trout. 
Sometimes I have succeeded in 
my efforts; at other times I have 
failed miserably. But during the 
last few years I have been stead- 
ily increasing my percentage of 
successes. The causes leading to 
this have been _ infinitesimal. 
often elusive; some have escaped 
me entirely, but several very 
pertinent facts have asserted 
themselves, and these I will en- 
deavor to isolate and describe. 

There was a time when I bit- 
terly and wholly blamed myself 
if a trout splashed at my fly and 
I missed him. Always I thought 
that I was off on the timing of 





By RAY BERGMAN 


my strike. I also had the idea that when- 
ever a trout came to my fly and refused 
at the last instant, the faulty floating of 
the fly was always the cause of such re- 
fusals. As a matter of fact, both splash 
rises and refusals may be caused by the 
fly itself—because it does not match the 
conditions perfectly. While refusals are 
often caused by drag, the fly is not al- 
ways refused because of this reason. 

In recent years I have come to realize 
that the right fly or lure for the prevalent 
condition will usually ‘stop splash rises 
and investigating refusals. In experiment- 


ool him 


It took real skill to f 
~~" ~ *% 
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ing with various flies I found that the way 
they floated on the water had a lot to 
do with the way the trout rose to them. 
The first time this conclusion forced 
itself upon me I was fishing a brown- 
trout stream in northern New York. 
Here and there were scattered hatches of 
whirling duns. As I seldom use double- 
winged dry flies, I matched the natural 
with a Dark Cahill. I got plenty of rises, 
most of them splashy ones, but couldn’t 
hook a fish. After I had tried slow strik- 
ing, medium striking and fast striking 
without bettering the condition, I de- 
cided that the trout were refus- 
ing my fly because it did not suit 
them. What could be the trouble ? 
The No. 10 size seemed to match 
the naturals well enough, and 
surely the fact that I was using 
a buzz wing instead of a solid 
wing couldn’t be the cause. 


N looking closely at the 
floating naturals I noted 
that they rode low, while my 
artificial rode high. The naturals 
also had the appearance of being 
glued down on the water; they 
hugged it tightly, while my fly 
sort of bounced along the surface. 
I had no other Cahills with me; 
so I went back to camp and tied 
one which I thought might work. 
On a No. 10 hook I tied a fly with 
hackles that would ordinarily 
have been tied on a No. 12. I also 
spread the hackles as much as 
possible, so that they would 
cover a larger expanse of water. 
Besides this, I followed Dr. Ed- 
gar Burke’s method of construc- 
tion and carried the entire fly 
down the hook, farther away 
from the eye. These differences 
in construction made the fly sit 
lower and also overcame its ten- 
dency to wabble—the very two 
things I was striving for. 
On my first cast with the new 
fly I rose a trout. Instead of 
splashing he dimpled, and I had 


9 








no trouble hooking him. For the balance 
of the day I was no longer bothered with 
refusing trout. 

From that time on I never wasted 
much time fishing with a fly which 
continually brought splash rises. As soon 
as such rises occurred repeatedly with 
resulting misses, I immediately changed 
flies. This is what I discovered. At times 
the trout wanted high floating flies, but 
at other times they wanted low floaters. 


HEN high floaters were wanted, 
nothing could beat flies of the 
spider type, and the more spidery they 
looked the better they worked. When they 
wanted low floaters, three flies stood out 
from the rest. They were: Ginger Cahill, 
Dark Cahill and a small gray fly with 
delicate hackle wings. The best size, strik- 
ing a general average, was a No. 14, with 
No. 12 running second. They were tied 
as small as possible for the hook size. 
During these experiments I proved 
conclusively that properly balanced flies 
were taken by the trout far better than 
those of improper balance—even though 
the patterns were identical. Perfect bal- 
ance caused the flies to grasp the water 
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securely, and this simulated the appear- 
ance of many natural insects. 

Always a keen admirer and strong 
advocate of the fan-wing Royal Coach- 
man, I now tied some with spread hack- 
les and balanced according to Dr. Burke's 
ideas. I found that this improved their 
effectiveness. I also discovered that if 
the wings were flattened out away from 
the upright they were still better. A 
ginger fan-wing Royal tied with a buff- 
colored body served to interest many 
fish that would not rise to a regular, and 
always I found that when a fly had a 
tendency to hug the water tightly it was 
taken more frequently and with less fuss 
than when it rode too high and was un- 
certain in its equilibrium. 

It was in color selectiveness that I had 
the greatest difficulty. There were times 
when the slightest variation in the shade 
of a hackle made all the difference in 
the world. But of course it would be 
quite impossible to carry an assortment 
of flies made up of all the color shades. 
To simplify matters I worked out the 
following hackle color chart. It was not 
perfect by any means, but flies tied from 
it were very satisfactory except when 


In small streams, big trout often lie where only an expert can place a lure 
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I ran into extremely selective hatches. 

I used six basic hackle colors. They 
were reddish brown, ginger, honey, blue- 
gray, black and olive. Brown and ginger 
were most generally useful for clear days. 
The honey took care of the sulphur, pale 
yellow and light buff hatches. On some 
streams a preponderance of blue-gray 
hatches made flies tied of this color the 
most effective. The black and olive were 
not used much, but when they were 
needed nothing else compared with them 
for killing effectiveness. In addition to 
this I added fan-wings and spiders for 
those times when the trout were not 
visibly rising to naturals or when no nat- 
urals were on the water. I consider an 
assortment of this kind, when sizes from 
No. 10 to No. 18 are included, very close 
to ideal. 

The wrong color or the wrong size 
of fly for any particular rise was sure 
to bring one of three things: a flat dis- 
regard of my offering, a refusal after 
investigation of the artificial or a splash 
rise. The flat refusal is one which the 
angler immediately recognizes as a signal 
to change patterns. The investigating re- 
fusal soon makes the angler realize the 
same thing. But the splash rise is one 
which many anglers fail to recognize as a 
refusal. They are usually inclined to 
blame themselves rather than the fly. 
I could cite many incidents supporting 
the fact that splash rises are not sure 
rises. Let me give you an example. 

Last year in August, Vic Coty and 
I were fishing a stream where the fan- 
wing Royal was supposed to be the only 
fly worth using. Naturally, we followed 
the general rule and fished with this pop- 
ular fly. During the first hour we re- 
ceived some fifteen splash rises, but 
hooked only one fish—a small one. 


N this day there weren’t any visible 

rises to natural flies, so that it 
seemed useless to try a different pattern 
of fly, but Coty, acting on a hunch, de- 
cided to try a Paulinskill, a pattern of 
honey color, because it was a fly which 
had often brought him good results dur- 
ing the late season. It worked like a 
charm. Within the next hour he had 
risen and hooked four nice trout, while I, 
persisting in the use of the fan-wing 
Royal for experimental reasons, could 
do nothing better than get splash rises 
which I missed. Darkness precluded any 
further experiments on this day, but to 
me the two hours proved conclusively 
that if you do not have the right fly 
your chances of success are poor, even 
though you are getting rises. 

Another incident quite striking in de- 
tail was the following. It was a day of 
apparent inaction. Very few flies were 
on the water, and those that were did not 
interest the trout. I started fishing with 
the Brown Spider. In two hours I rose 
and missed ten fish—all good ones. I 
then tried the fan-wing Royal. This the 
trout did not want at all. Switching back 
to the hackle type, I tried a Ginger Spider 
with a tapered white body. This proved 
to be the fly which they wanted. The 
difference between the two spiders was 
considerable. The Brown was tied palmer 
without any body and the hackles were 
dull. The Ginger had a well-defined ta- 
pered body and the hackles were glossy. 
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Selective Trout 





Sometimes it is very difficult to release a fish without harming him 


On the following day, fishing the same 
stream, conditions proved quite different. 
Because of the experience of the preced- 
ing day, I started out with the Ginger 
Spider, but could not get a business rise 
with it. I then tried various other spiders 
and variants, but obviously they were not 
what the fish wanted. In these trials I 
noted one thing: the Ginger Spider 
brought the most rises, even though they 
were splashes. From this I concluded that 
the color was right but the size wrong. 
Putting on a No. 14 Ginger Cahill tied 
with short hackles turned the tide at 
once. It proved to be just the color, size 
and shape they wanted. 

These are only a few examples. During 
the past ten years I have had scores of 
similar experiences, and the selectivity 
has taken many different angles. Besides 
size, shape and color of the fly, other 
things had a bearing on the problem 
\lways the fly had to be presented in the 
right way and, unless one were a past 
master at the art of throwing a loop 
cast, a long leader was very necessary 


S° different were the needs of different 
days that it was impossible to formu- 
late anything but the most general rules 
to cover them. But taking percentages 
howed up the following facts. 

On bright days between the hours of 
10:00 A.M. and 6:30 P.M. during the 
months of June, July and August the 
ginger and honey flies were most likely 
to produce, and small sizes were most 
effective. Before 10.00 A.M. and from 
6:30 P.M. until dark and after, the 
larger flies, such as spiders and fan- 
wings, were the best, with ginger and red 
brown being the best colors. On dark 
days a gray fly seemed to bring best re- 
sults, although here I found that a low- 
floating ginger fan-wing showed up fine 
in certain waters. 

Different parts of the same stream 
often revealed different conditions preva- 


lent. Fast waters were likely to be more 
productive when sizes 12 and 10 were 
used, while still waters called for 14’s 
and smaller, with the exception of the 
spiders, which worked best when they 
were tied with a large spread of hackle. 
But the spiders only worked well when 
the trout were a bit off feed and did not 
respond to a low floater. 

It was a game of complications and 
contradictions, and I could not begin 
to formulate the results into an infallible 
semblance of order. Unless I knew the 
waters well and was aware of the general 
fly characteristics throughout an entire 
season, it was a matter of blindly ex- 
perimenting until I arrived at a workable 
solution. Knowing a stream well, how- 
ever, simplified things greatly. For in- 
stance: on one stream I knew, the hatch- 
es ran about 75 per cent gray to 25 per 
cent any other color. Here gray flies, 
either spiders or the natural type, proved 
best four-fifths of the time. On several 
streams I found a prevalence of black 
hatches. There a small black fly always 
proved the best, taking a general average. 
Olives I found useful and necessary only 
on occasion, but when they were needed 
nothing else would produce. The follow- 
ing table I composed from 80 days of 
fishing when selectivity was apparent in 
some very noticeable degree 


rom 10:00 A.M. until 6:30 P.M. 
25 days—-Ginger, small 

; Ginger, medium and larg: 

Brown, small 

Brown, large and medi 

Gray, small 

Gray, medium 

Honey, small 

Honey, medium 

Black, small 

days-—-Olive, medium 





Morning and Evening 
28 days—Ginger, medium and large 
days—Ginger, small 
days—Brown, large and medium 
days—Brown, small 
22 days—-Gray, medium 
5 days—Olive, medium 


These figures were arrived at after 
real experimentation and are taken from 
records covering the last ten years. I did 
not blindly try one pattern on any single 
day and adhere to its use regardless. I 
carefully gave every color its chance, 
and the colors and sizes which brought 
best results earned their places in the 
list from merit and not from favoritism. 
The streams wherein the experiments 
took place covered a wide range of 
Eastern waters, and weather conditions 
ran from bright to heavy rain. 


O far in my discussion about selective 

trout I have confined my remarks to 
the dry fly. Often the best solution to 
selectiveness is the nymph. Here we run 
into a specialized art which is really noth- 
ing more than wet-fly fishing developed 
to a high degree. Unfortunately, many 
of the anglers who attempted nymph 
fishing in the past few years had the er- 
roneous idea that the nymph was a sure 
cure for failure; that it was only neces- 
sary to tie one on a leader, and the 
trout immediately jumped in the creel 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The nymph, while extremely effective 
and the certain means whereby many a 
good trout may be taken which would 
otherwise remain uncaught, must be 
fished in the right way, or else it is no 
better than any other fly or lure. 

To help those who wish to become 
proficient in the art of nymph fishing 
I am going to narrate a few of my ex- 
periences of the past year, giving the 
conditions and the methods of fishing. 
Understand, I do not use nymphs regu- 
larly—that is, I never start fishing with 
one and use it consistently the entire 
day. Rather do I use them for unusual 
cases when nothing else will do: for lo- 
cated trout which repeatedly refuse 
other offerings, for second chances at fish 
which slap at the dry fly, for days when 
worthwhile trout (Continued on page 59) 
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O fficter d’ Academie (I’rance) 
PART II 


OW I have shown you how to make your tackle. 
Here I shall tell you how you must fish. 

You shall fish. 

Understand, there are six ways of angling, and 
that one is along the bottom for trout and other fish. An- 
other is hardby a bridge or at a place where it ebbs and flows, 
where one must fish along the bottom for black roach and 
dace. A third way is to fish with a float for all kinds of fish. 
\ fourth way is to angle for the trout, without float or lead, 
and using a minnow for bait. A fifth way is fishing in a like 
manner for roach and dace, with a fly and a line of one or 
two hairs. A sixth way is to cast for trout and 
greyling with a fly. 

And as for the main object in angling, — 
always keep out of the water and out 
of sight, for no matter where you 
may be, on the bank or behind 
a bush, the fish must not see 
you. If they do, they will 
not bite 

And see that you cast 
your shadow on the water 
as little as possible lor 
this is a thing that will 
quickly frighten the fish, 
and if a fish becomes 
frightened he will not bite 
for very long. For every 
kind of fish that feeds 
along the bottom, you must 
angle for it along the bottom, 
and in such a manner that your 
hooks will run along the bot- 
tom or lie still. And for all those 
fish that feed away trom the bottom, 
you must fish for them in middlewater 
it times somewhat above, at other 
times somewhat below. For the larger 
the fish, the nearer it is to the bottom, 
and the smaller the fish, the nearer it 
is to the top 

A third good rule is that when the 
fish bite you must not be too quick to strike, nor too slow. 
You must wait until you think that the bait is well in the 
mouth of the fish, and then you must wait no longer. But 
this is for fishing along the bottom. 

And as for the float, when you see it gently drawn be- 
neath the water, or carried along lightly, then strike. And 
see to it that you never overestimate the strength of your 
line to the breaking point 

And if you chance to strike a large fish with a small tackle, 
then you must guide him in the water and tire him until he 
is either drowned or overcome. Capture him as well as you 
are able to and be cautious so that you will not overtax the 
strength of your line, and as far as you are able, keep him 
from getting directly in front of the end of your line. Keep 
him beneath your rod and always try to hold him straight, 
so that your line may be held to bear the brunt of his leap- 
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Fishing With 


Al ook 


By DAME JULIANA BERNERS 
Rendered into modern English by WILLIAM VAN WYCK 


The barbel is a sweet fish, but it is an un- 
healthy meat and dangerous to man’s body 






ing and plunging with 
the aid of your crop 
and of your hand. 
Now shall I tell 
you in what kind of 
water you must fish. You must fish in a pool or still water, 
and any place that happens to be deep. There is no great 
choice of places, when a pool happens to be somewhat deep 
For this is a prison for a fish, wherein it lives mostly in hun- 
ger, much as do prisoners, and therefore it requires but the 
slightest skill to catch it. 
But in a river you must angle in every place where 


During a great storm accompanied 
by thunder and lightning there 
is no use to fish 


—__— it is deep and clear at the bottom when it is 














formed by gravel or clay without mud 
or weeds, and particularly if there 
happens to be any kind of rushing 
stream or a covert, or a hollow 
bank, or large tree-roots, or 
tall weeds floating about on 
the water where the fish 
may seek cover and hide 
at will. Also, it is good 
to fish in deep, rapid 
streams, and at water- 
falls and by weirs and in 
floodgates, and millpools 

And it is good to fish 

where the water moves 

little at the bank and runs 
swiftly hardby and where 
it is deep and clear on the 
bottom, and in any other 
places where you see that the 
tish have had or have any feed- 
ing. 
Now you shall learn at what time 
of day you must fish. 

From the beginning of May until 
September, the biting time is early in 
the morning between four and eight 
o'clock. But eight o’clock is not so good 
as earlier in the morning. And if it is a 
dark lowering day with a cold whistling wind, it is good, for 
a dull day is far better on which to fish than a clear day. 

From the beginning of September until the end of April 
any time of day is good. 

Also many pool fishes bite best in the middle of the day. 


ND if you see at any time of the day that the trout or the 

greyling leaps, cast to him with a fly appropriate to the 
month. And where the water ebbs and flows, the fish will 
bite in some places at the ebb and in some places at the 
flood, after they have remained behind staunchions and 
bridge-arches and other like places. 

Here you shall learn in what weather you should angle. 
As I have said before, on a dull day, and lowering, when the 
wind blows gently. And in the summertime, when it is burn- 
ing hot, it is no good. 














Fishing With a Hook 


From September until April on a fair, sunny 
day, it is very good to fish. And if the wind at that 
season is in any way from the east, the weather 
then is as poor as when it snows, rains, or hails. 
During a great storm accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, or in sultry weather, there is no use to fish. 


ND now you shall learn that there are 

twelve kinds of impediments that are 
the cause of catching no fish, and which 
may accidentally happen to a fisherman with- 
out other reasons. The first of these is if 
one’s tackle is not suitable or is improper- 
ly made. The second is if one’s bait be 
neither proper nor good. The third is angling 
at other than biting-time. A fourth is when 
the fish are frightened at the sight of one. The 
fifth is if the water happens to be thick with 
mud, or white, or red because of recent floods. —\ 
A sixth is when the fish will not stir for cold. 
A seventh, if the weather be hot. The eighth, if it 
happens to rain. The ninth is when it hails or snows. 
A tempest is the tenth impediment. The eleventh is 
if there happens to be a great wind, and the twelfth 
is when the wind lies in the east, and this is the worst 
of all. For generally when this happens, either in 
winter or in summer, the fish will not bite. The west 
and north winds are good, but the south wind is the 
best of them all for fishing. 

And now I have told you how to make your tackle 
and how you must fish with it under all circumstances. 
Be sure that you know with what baits you must fish 
for every kind of fish, and in every month of the 
year, which is the keynote to the whole matter, for 
without knowing well your baits, what other skill you 
chance to have will be of little use to you. And you cannot 
put a hook in a fish’s gullet without a bait. So what bait for 
each kind of fish, and suitable for every month in the year, 
follows right here, and in this manner. 

And because the salmon is the grandest fish that any man 
can go after in fresh water, I intend to start with him. 

The salmon is a gentle fish, but he is cumbersome to catch. 
For usually he is only in the deep parts of great rivers, and 
generally in the middle of these, so that a man cannot go 
to him. And the salmon-season is from March to Michaelmas. 
In this season you must fish for him with the following baits, 
when you can get them. First, the earthworm, at the be- 
ginning and the end of the season, and also with the grub 








Vever overestimate the strength of your line 





Always keep out of the water and rere FG 
out of sight ee a 


that breeds in the dunghill, and particularly with the best 
of all baits which breeds on the water-dock leaf. And the 
salmon does not bite at the bottom of the pool or stream, 
but at the float. Also you may catch him, although he is 
seldom seen with a fly, at that time when he is leaping, and 
in the same way that you catch a trout or greyling. And 
these baits will be excellent baits for the salmon. 

The trout, because he is a right dainty fish, and also a 
greedy biter is the next fish of which I shall speak. He 
is in season from March to Michaelmas, and will be found 
at a clear, gravel-covered bottom, and in a stream you may 
fish for him at all times either with a running or stationary 
ground line, except during that time when he is leaping, and 
then you must catch him with a fly. Angle for the trout early 
in the morning with a ground-line, and later in the day with 
a line that has a float attached. In March you can catch him 
with a minnow hung on your hook by its tail, and without 
float or sinker, trawling upstream or down until you feel him 
fast on your hook. 


T the same season fish for him with a ground-line baited 
with an earthworm, which is the surest way to catch 
him. 

Use the same baits in April, and also the lampern, other- 
wise called the seven-eyes, as well as the canker-worm that 
breeds in big trees and the red snail. 

In May take the stone-fly and the grub under the cow’s 
turd and the silkworm, and also the bait that breeds on a 
fern-leaf. 

In June take an earthworm and nip off its head and put 
it on a hook with a caddis in front. 

In July take a large earthworm and bacon fat and bind 
them about the hook. 

In September take the earthworm and the minnow. 

In October take the same for they are proper for the trout 
at all times of the year. 

From April until September, the trout leaps, and then 
cast to him with a fly that is suitable for the month. The cor- 
rect fly to use you will find at the end of this treatise, to- 
gether with the suitable month. 

The greyling which also goes by the name of umber is a 
palatable fish. And you catch him as you catch trout, and 
these are his baits, to wit: 

In March and April, the earthworm. 

In May, the green worm, the dock- ( Continued on page 61) 
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EDITORIAL 


OU fellows who have never taken an 

active part in the fight against the anti- 
firearm crank, read “Senators, We Ask 
You!” on page 32. If you still feel that your sport is 
safe, just sit back and let them pass these so-called 
anti-crime laws. 

Fretp & STREAM has repeatedly warned its readers 
that the pistol prohibitionists would not be satisfied 
with laws regulating side-arms. In defense of their 
position, these men have always contended that they 
have no intention of interfering with the activities of 
the sportsmen in any way. 

The anti-gun cranks still repeat that they do not 
intend to try to regulate the sale of shotguns and rifles 
used for sport. They make this statement in the face 
of the Copeland bill, which prohibits the transportation 
of sporting guns and ammunition across state lines ex- 
cept by a licensed manufacturer, and would, if passed, 
just about ruin the industries supplying those commod- 
ities to the sportsmen. They say this in spite of the fact 
that men posing as experts in crime prevention advo- 
cate that all sportsmen be required to keep their shot- 
guns and rifles at a public armory. Even the United 
States Department of Justice has asked that it be made 
a “criminal offense to possess a firearm without a Fed- 
eral ‘order’ upon which the manufacturer’s name of the 
weapon appears and on which also are the fingerprints 
of the person licensed to carry the weapon.” 

It is a fact, not a fable, that the underworld has 
enough guns now to last for some time. Anyone knows 
how simple it would be to “bootleg” pistols. It is on rec- 
ord that inmates of penitentiaries have made guns and 
ammunition for them, But pshaw! We must not forget 
that Dillinger whittled out a wooden pistol and escaped 
from jail, leaving behind him thirty-three officers 
locked up in cells. What we need is a law against wood- 
en firearms! 


Guns 


HIE most popular game fish in this 

country is the fresh-water black bass. 
That statement can be made without much 
fear of contradiction. Because of the wide distribution 
of the black bass, it can be shown that more anglers 
fish for it than any other species. One authority esti- 
mates that at least 8,000,000 men fish for bass each 
year. 

Yet, in spite of this popularity, our bass are classed 
no better than commercial food fishes in many sections. 
In some states they may be caught legally while on 
the spawning beds, and in numerous others they are 


Bass 


sold alongside of carp and catfish. 

A large number of states forbid the sale of their own 
bass but, in a neighborly spirit, permit the sale of bass 
caught outside their boundaries. This lets the bars 
down. 

If, for example, it were legal to sell bass in St. Louis 
or Boston, just so long as the bass to be sold were not 
caught in Missouri or Massachusetts, respectively, all 
the market man would need is a bill of lading showing 
he had received a shipment of bass from Florida, North 


Carolina or Tennessee, the three states permitting sale 
and shipment. Armed with such a bill of sale, an un- 
scrupulous fishmonger could then buy and sell bass 
caught in his own state or in states forbidding their sale, 
and the officers charged with stopping such violation 
could whistle. It meant that the bass had a price on his 
head, with hundreds of market fishermen scrambling to 
collect it. 

Along in 1930, Sen. Harry Hawes, long an admirer 
of the black bass, decided he would put a stop to this, 
and he passed the Federal Black Bass Law, which, in 
very mild language, made it unlawful to ship bass in 
interstate commerce unless the package is plainly 
marked: “Black Bass, an accurate statement of the 
number of such fish contained therein, and the names 
and addresses of the shipper and consignee.” 

It sounds simple, but it was enough to do the trick. 
The two or three inspectors provided under the law, 
supported by 93 state wardens authorized by the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries to enforce the law, were 
able to check the shipments of bass and stop violations. 

About the time things began running smoothly, the 
politicians discovered the item of something over 
$13,000 for administering the Black Bass Law. This 
item was immediately struck out. The sportsmen got 
busy, and the item was put back. Then it was taken 
out again. It is back right now, but it will probably be 
out again tomorrow. Eight million fishermen are bene- 
fited by this law. Do your Congressmen know your 
feelings in the matter ? 


F  pntahd once or twice a year some well- 
Hooks meaning angler writes to Fiero & 

STREAM and asks, “Don’t you think a law 
should be passed in every state making it illegal to use 
more than one hook on a fish line?” Our answer is 
“No—positively no!” In fact, this question always 
makes us mad. We were recently told that Pennsyl- 
vania, long famed for wise and far-reaching conser- 
vation laws, has ruled that it shall be illegal to use 
more than one treble hook on a bait or more than 
“three points” on a bait. We conclude this report is 
true. Our inquiries have not been answered. 

We are a little bit surprised at this action by the 
Keystone State. This is the type of restrictive law 
that Frecp & StREAM is opposed to, simply because it 
makes violators and does not save fish. We see no 
excuse for any restrictive fish or game legislation that 
does not clearly and surely save fish or game. 

Certainly one treble hook will hold any fish found 
in Pennsylvania waters. Two, three or four such hooks 
could do no more. This act outlaws a large amount of 
tackle in the hands of the anglers and will make vio- 
lators out of many of them through ignorance of the 
law. Also, visitors from other states are very liable to 
get into the meshes of this law. We don’t believe it will 
save a single bass. 
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The Artist Lries/ 
a LURE 


A trout-fishing story told in the interest 


of married men 


By A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS 


Illustrated by HERMAN B. 


HIS is not my story. It is the 

Artist’s story. He lives not far 

from me in the Litchfield Hills. 

And it is true; it actually hap- 
pened to him. If you are in a similar 
predicament, you might take a leaf from 
this book. It worked for him; it might 
work for you. 

The Artist was a fisherman, a dyed-in- 
the-wool enthusiast. He had thrown a 
dry fly on every worth-while stream on 
or near the Eastern seaboard. He had 
fished in the Rockies. The English chalk 
streams knew his subtle wrist. And so did 
many brawling Scottish burns. He spent 
a great deal of time and a great deal of 
money on this absorbing passion of his 
That is, he did until he got married. 

He married an extremely attractive 
young woman. She was a new experience 
to him; he had never met any other 
woman who remotely resembled her. 
Even her type of beauty was new to him. 
She was immaculate, dainty, intensely 
feminine. She had a white, flawless skin; 
ash-blond hair that sleekly fitted her 
small, proud head; sea-blue eyes; a 
straight, thin-nose. It was a Dresden- 
China-doll type of beauty, so immaculate 
as to be almost unreal. One thought of 
her as an objet d’art, more to be looked 
at than handled. The description is mine. 
not the Artist’s. And if it gripes the big 
he-man, he might remember that it is 
necessary to the sense of the story. 

But the Artist’s wife did not like fish- 
ing. She could not be persuaded to try it 
She did not like roughing it; she ab- 
horred camp meals; she hated the coun- 
try. The sun and wind were hard on her 
skin. The song of a mosquito in her ear 
drove her frantic. And she stopped the 
Artist from fishing for two full years. 
At the end of that time he was, as some 
one has so aptly put it, fit to be tied. 
Then came the day of his emancipation. 

The Artist’s offices—he was an art 
director, really—were in the giant build- 
ing which straddles Park Avenue at 
Forty-sixth Street. From his window he 
could look up the Avenue, at the long 
lines of traffic, at the imposing apartment 
buildings lining both sides. It was June, 
and unseasonably hot. A brassy sun of 
midsummer power poured its fierce rays 
into the airless streets. Gaseous heat 
waves eddied up from the baking pave- 
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ments. A devil of a place to be in 
summer, the Artist thought irritably 
as he turned away. 

In the succeeding half hour he 
thought of a lot of other things. 
They must have worked powerfully 
on his emotions, for at the end of 
this time he went home, threw his 
fishing tackle and a couple of suit-cases 
into his roadster, and kidnaped his wife! 

Two and a half hours later they were 
approaching the Artist’s farm in the 
Litchfield Hills with a violent thunder- 
storm breaking about them. The Artist 
was very quiet and grim, and his wife 
was more subdued than she had been in 
her entire two years of marriage. 


HE following morning the Artist 

was up early, and he greeted its 
freshness with a fervency that was little 
short of a prayer of thanksgiving. In an 
apple tree near the kitchen window a 
robin was singing; from the little valley 
where the trout stream meandered came 
the raucous crowing of cock pheasants. 
There were other familiar sounds of the 
morning abroad—pleasant, heartening 
sounds that vibrated a responsive chord 
in a man and gave him a sense of well 
being, of vast satisfaction, of safety. 

He stretched his arms skyward, yawned 
largely, and turned to find his wife’s 
angry eyes upon him. He grinned a little 
sheepishly at the maliciousness in her 
gaze, knowing what she was about to say, 
a little embarrassed on this clear day 
over his cave-man conduct but not re- 
gretting it. 

She said angrily: “It was a_ high- 
handed thing to do. You'll not profit by 
it, I assure you.” 

His jaw tightened. “Never mind that 
now,” he replied. ““There’s breakfast to 
get. We’ve no cook; so you're elected.” 

She laughed derisively. But in time she 
prepared breakfast nevertheless, perhaps 
because she herself was hungry. And it 
was a most excellent breakfast, the Art- 
ist thought, much impressed. 

“Now,” he said, “I’m going fishing. 
And you are coming along so that I can 
keep an eye on you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and fol- 
lowed him. 

The farmhouse sat on a hill. Behind it 
a pasture ran down a gentle slope to a 







belt of woodland. Below the 
wood the land dropped sharp- 
ly to the brow of a hillside that 
was dotted with white quartz 
boulders and sparsely clothed 
with underbrush and trees. A 
few queenly white birches lifted 
their feathery, shimmering grace- 
fulness skyward. 

Here were occasional little open 
glades that were carpeted with 


moss and short grass, and at the ' 
foot of the hill a brook that mur- 
mured gently over its brown peb- 
bles and slipped now and again ‘ 
into quiet pools where brook , 
trout or fat brown trout lay in “y 
ambush. f 
Coming to one of these pools, 5) 


the Artist jointed his rod, ran 

the tapered line through the guides 

and fastened on the gut leader. Before 
he chose the single dry fly he leaned over 
the water and carefully scrutinized the 
insect life upon it and above it. His wife 
saw him strike down a midge-like insect 
into the water, then quickly lean over 
and pick it up. He looked at it carefully 
for a moment, grunted, threw it back 
into the water and got to his feet. 


- ICKHAM or Dun should do the 

trick,” he muttered to himself, 
and produced a fly-book from one of his 
capacious pockets. 

The selection of the fly did not take 
long. The Artist’s wife noticed unin- 
terestedly that the one he chose re- 
sembled the midge he had captured a 
moment before. He tied the eyed hook 
to the fine mist-colored gut leader, 
treated it with something that looked 
like oil, made a few false casts above 
the stream to get rid of the surplus oil 
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and extend the line, then with astonish- 
ing precision and ease dropped the fly 
as gently as thistle-down near the tail of 
the pool. 

He was amazingly thorough. At some 
time or other during the next fifteen or 
twenty minutes his fly came down on 
every square foot of the pool. He fished 
upstream, allowing his fly to float down- 
ward to fished-over water before re- 
trieving it. Yet for all his thoroughness 
the pool did not yield a strike. After a 
time he bent on another fly and refished 
a portion of the head of the pool. Un- 
successful, he deftly caught the hook in 
his free hand and turned away. 

“Well, it’s exercise anyway,” his wife 


The Artist ‘Tries a Lure 
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commented dryly from her seat 
on a mottled quartz boulder. 
He grinned at her with that 
bright optimism which is the 
heritage of the piscatorial dis- 
ciple. “There’s a mile of this 
water,” he replied. “We'll do 
some business before Jong.” 


= OU’RE a dry-fly fisher- 
man, aren't you?” she 
commented unexpectedly. 

He looked startled. “Yes. 
Know anything about it?” 

“Not much,” she replied, shak- 
ing her head. “Father did some of it one 
year. It seems to be a rather tedious 
process.” 

“Sorry,” he said a little stiffly. “I sup- 
pose it is somewhat tedious to the on- 
looker. You'll just have to put up with 
it as best you can. We'll try another 
pool.” 

They walked up the brook to another 
deep, eddying pool. 

“Took a couple of old sockdolagers out 
of that hole in my time,” the Artist re- 
marked. “There’s a peculiar eddy near 
the opposite side made by a small, sub- 
merged log that usually has a good fish.” 

“If you can stir up a little excitement 
by catching a fish,” she replied, yawning, 
“for goodness’ sake do it.” 

In a moment the Artist’s fly dropped 
lightly into the eddy. There was a flash 
from the depths, a convulsive bending 
of the rod and a sudden squeal from 


At the head of the pool the trout 
shot into the air and smashed down 
again in a smother of white water 





the reel as the 
line ran out. 

“A brown!” he 
gasped, flash- 
ing a_ brief 
look of tri- 
umph at her. 

“He'll go over a pound 
and a half!” 

“Really,” the Artist’s wife 
retorted with an indifference 
that did not ring true. 

She got up and watched the 
battle with an interest she 
could not disguise, harboring 
a malicious little hope that 
the fish would tear loose, later 
modifying it to a “may the 
best man win” attitude, but 
finally admitting a little thrill 
of pleasurable excitement and 
approval as her husband skil- 
fully brought the 
trout to net. He 
held it up 
proudly. 

“T’ve seen 
‘em bigger,” 
. he said hap- 
pily, “but it’s 
a mighty fine 
fish just the 
same.” 

“He’s rather beautiful,” the Artist’s 
wife commented critically. 

“Not quite so beautiful as the brook 
trout, but he'll do,” the Artist replied 
cheerfully. “Always seems to be a brown 
trout in that particular eddy. They grow 
larger than the brookies. Lustier trout 
altogether. But I like the brookies bet- 
ter.” 

They moved up the stream and came 
upon a stretch of fast-running water that 
swirled around a half dozen or more 
large rocks, the tops of which showed 
above the surface. These boulders made 
little pocket eddies, attractive lurking 
places for feeding trout. From them in 
quick succession the Artist took two 34- 
pound brook trout—spotted iridescent 
beauties that brought cries of admira- 
tion from his wife. 
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“FOVELY, aren't they?” the Artist 
said happily, much gratified by her 

praise, whereupon his wife once more 
withdrew very pointedly into her shell. 
The Artist muttered a disgruntled ‘All 
right,” and, turning his back on her, went 
to another pool. 

At high noon the angler laid aside his 
tackle. 

“Time to eat,” he said briskly, un- 
slinging his cooking kit. 

“Thank goodness,” his wife sighed. 

With his pocket ax the Artist cut a 
small pile of birch faggots, none of them 
much more than an inch in diameter. 
Around a curl of bark which he covered 
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with a few brittle twigs, he built a crib of the birch 


sticks about fifteen inches high, as though con- f= 


structing a miniature log cabin. Seeing his wife’s 
curious eyes on him, he explained affably: “Best 
way to get a quick bed of coals. Burns down evenly. 
Cooking over a blaze is the sign of an amateur.” 

The Artist lit the birch bark, and the yellow flame 
licked upward. In a minute or two he had a roaring fire. 
He took from his creel a half dozen of the smaller brook 
trout, retained for just this purpose, and leisurely 
cleaned them by the brookside, leaving on the heads. 
fins and tails. When he returned, the fire was burning 
down. He produced a tin plate from his kit, emptied 
some flour on it, seasoned the flour with pepper and 
salt, then rolled the trout in the mixture. He cut a 
small handle for the rings of his folding frying pan and 
skilfully fitted it. From a small water-proof bag he drew 
a few slices of salt pork, put them in the pan and, find- 
ing the fire still flaming, raked out a small bed of coals 
and tried out the pork. 


Y the time he had finished, his main fire had burned 
down to a mass of glowing coals. He placed four of 
the trout in the pan—all it would contain—and rested 
it on the coals. At once the fish started to sizzle invit- 
ingly. Into a little hollow he raked other coals and fitted 
over them his billy can, which he had filled with water 
“For the tea,” he explained to his wife. “You might 
get out a couple of tin plates, knives, forks and spoons. 
Also butter some bread. It’s already sliced. These fish 
won't take long.” 

His wife, her appetite pleasantly intrigued by the 
fragrance of the frying trout, obeyed without demur. 
When she had finished, the water in the billy can was 
boiling furiously. The Artist handed her a tea ball. “Lift 
the pail off the fire before you put it in,” he advised. 

She did so, covering the pail immediately to keep in 
the aroma of the tea. 

The trout were now crisp and brown. 

“Hold out your plate,” the Artist commanded. “I 
don’t starve my captives. Eat ’em right 
away; don’t wait for me.” 

The Artist’s wife could not restrain a 
cry of pleasure. They looked so brown. 
so inviting; their fragrance was beyond 
words. aa 

“They're good,” she admitted, clamp- 
ing down her enthusiasm. 

“Fresh from the stream, fresh from 
the pan, seasoned with great doses of 
fresh, sweet country air,” the Artist re- 
plied. “Of course, they're good.” 

After they had disposed of the last 
morsel of the last trout 
and decided reluctantly 
against frying any more 
they lazed for an hour on 
the mossy hillside be- 
neath a tree. Sunlight 
splashed around them in 
dappled patches. Birds 
flashed to and fro in the 
thicket. Away down in 
inother valley a_ train 
raced cityward, but it 
only served to heighten 
their sense of isolation 
and peace. The Artist’s 
wife rolled over and 
leaned on her elbows. 
“Rather nice here,” she 
murmured contentedly. 

The Artist, sucking at 
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his pipe, eyes closed. 
nodded. 
She said with an air 


of elaborate casualness, 
‘Think I could learn to 
cast a fly?” 

The Artist sat up. 
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“Don’t see why not,” he replied, being careful to hide 
his grin from her. ““There’s some fairly open water down 
the brook a few hundred feet. Suppose we move down 
there and let you have a shot at it.” He glanced at his 
watch. “Fishing won't be good now until about four. 
We have time for a good long lesson.” 

“It’s far more intricate than I thought,” the Artist's 
wife sighed after a half hour of practicing the overhead 
cast. “I just can’t seem to place the fly where I want to.” 

“You're doing very well,’ the Artist commented. 
“You're a little heavy-handed yet; your fly strikes the 
water witha splash that would give hysterics to any wise 
trout. Try aiming at a point about three feet above the 
surface of the water at the place where you want your 
fly to light. That permits it to drop naturally to the 
water.” 

She persevered, though her wrists soon ached, and at 
the end of an hour found that she had acquired the 
ability to place her fly fairly well with a short line. At 
this point the Artist stopped her. 

“You've had enough for now,” he said. “Later I'll let 
you do some actual fishing. You caught on surprisingly 
well.” 

“Tt’s interesting,’ she admitted. “I'd like to master it 
—that is, passably. When may I try to catch a fish?” 

“About sunset,” he replied. “I’ve a pool that I call 
the Sunset Pool. I rarely fish it until just at sunset. 
Funny thing. Every really big fish I’ve ever taken in 
this brook has come out of that pool just before dark. 
I'm going to let you try it.” 

They came, just before sunset, to the dim pool. The 
trees cast long shadows across it; tender, aromatic foli- 
age cloistered it; song birds were at their evening ves- 
pers. The Artist, kneeling, scanned the water closely. 
When he arose, he said, ‘““A Pale Evening Dun is the fly, 
I think.” While he fastened it to the leader he pointed 
out a stretch of water that sucked in beneath the over- 
hanging bank. 

“Try to put your fly there,” he instructed her. “Gently 
now. And remember not to strike too quickly or too 
hard. Just raise the 
tip of your rod sharp- 
ly. That’s sufficient to 
hook him.” 

Her first cast was 
short. She tried again 
—still short. She 
stripped more line 
from the reel; the fly 
shot forward and fell 
about a foot away 
from the bank but 
much too far down. 
She let it go and at 
the foot of the pool, 
to the Artist’s sur- 
prise, a fish struck at 
it savagely. Her in- 
voluntary recoil jerk- 
ed the fly away. 
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“ ON’T try him 
again just yet,” 
the Artist advised. 
‘“He’s a good fish. Sit 
down on the bank and 
give him five minutes.” 
She obeyed, but 
with a little show of 
impatience. When he 
held up his hand, she 
arose, cast neatly to 
the swirling eddy and 
waited with her heart 
thumping against her 
ribs. 

“Why,” she said in 
chagrin a moment 
later, “he’s not going 
(Cont. on page 62) 
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IFTEEN seasons of agonizing la- 

bor, exhaustive effort, chilling 

thrills and spasmodic success have 

left me with but one conclusion: 
the California black-tailed deer of our 
coastal ranges is the cussedest quadruped 
that ever swung a hoof. I make no ex- 
ceptions. Why I haven't long since 
wrapped my gun around a convenient 
tree and taken up marbles or ping-pong 
for diversion I don’t know. I’ve threat- 
ened to—plenty. However, each fall finds 
me afield, hope born anew, courage well- 
ing up afresh. And I’m afraid it will al- 
ways be so. 

I started hunting deer before I had 
finished high school. When my family 
came to California from the Middle 
West, I found our nearest neighbor to 
be one of the local deer hunting celebri- 
ties. I plied him with every conceivable 
question pertaining to deer hunting and 
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Bucks the size of Hereford bulls! 


hounded him at every turn until at last, 
in sheer desperation, he promised to take 
me with him on opening day. I planned, 
worked, saved and finally scraped enough 
hard-earned cash together to buy a sec- 
ond-hand .30-30, and begged and bor- 
rowed the orthodox equipment for the 
orthodox deer hunter. Every night 
for weeks I tossed restlessly over 
ghastly dreams where antlered 
bucks the size of Hereford bulls 
played horse with me. 

The results of the hunt were 
as bad as my dreams. I tramped 
the hills for four killing days under 
a blistering August sun, saw one 
deer, opened fire at fifty yards 
without regard to its sexual make- 
up, saw the slugs tear up the dirt 
twenty feet too high and fell head- 
long into three feet of water in 
Piru Creek. I went home sad and 
disillusioned with a cold that 
threatened me with pneumonia. 
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Since then I’ve learned much. I have 
tried every known method from tramp- 
ing the far hills and pussy-footing 
through the logical hangouts of the he 
deer after the approved methods of the 
still hunter to sitting endless hours on 
strategic points. And each time I killed a 
buck I found him while in the 
act of doing something per- 
fectly unorthodox. Trying the 
same thing again inevitably 
brought failure. Never have I 
torn my hair so over any so- 
called diversion. 

Once, after an exhausting 
three days on Sawmill Moun- 
tain without a shot, I weak- 
ened on the fourth, crawled 
down behind a rock to escape 
the cold wind and dozed off. 
Something awoke me, and I 
sat up. I barely kept my lower 
jaw from dropping 
off my face when I 
beheld a_ sizable 
buck and two. does 
staring at me from within fifty 
yards. They looked bored when 
I grabbed for my gun, and as 
the shot rocked the mountain- 
side the buck bounded away 
untouched. He appeared for a 
moment far down the canon 
on a dead run, and my wild 
shot broke his neck. I leaned 
back against my rock on the 
brink of nervous prostration. 

Another time I froze and 
slid for days in the cedar and 
wild-cherry thickets of the 
American River canon and on 
half a dozen occasions missed getting 
shots at bucks by the margin of a split 
spider-web. Then ina chill rain, sleet and 
snow storm, I backed up against a big log 
with my brother Fritz to eat lunch. Our 
guns were laid aside and we were silently 
finishing our chocolate and raisins when 


Fritz and I stared, unbelieving 
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a thicket twenty-five yards away in a 
pocket of the hillside fairly exploded. Out 
of it in full stride bounded the biggest 
black-tailed buck I ever saw, and in half 
a dozen jumps he bounced over the end 
of the very log behind which we stood. 
Fritz and I nearly blocked each other 





Bees and poison-oak nearly drove me loony 


out of the play in going for our guns, 
and it was only by the barest chance 
that my only shot caught the old rascal 
in the back of the head. 

Had we not stopped where we did, 
the buck would have allowed us to pass 
and then would have slipped away un- 
noticed. The rain had washed out every 
track, and the hill slope had half a hun- 
dred patches of cedar similar to the one 
that contained the buck. 


HOUGH successful, yet on neither 
of these occasions could I recommend 
that I had stumbled on to the formula for 
successful deer stalking. Neither did I 
feel that I had found it when I slid down 
a shale slide, missing a rattler by a hair, 
and almost kicked a buck in the ribs. 
Times without number I have stud- 
ied terrain, cover, tracks, wind and every 
other element which had a bearing on 
the game in hand and then gone 
painstakingly ahead with my hunt- 
ing. And the number of times suc- 
cess rode with me seemed all out 
of proportion to the number of 
failures I experienced. Similar fail- 
ures on the part of many shooting 
acquaintances give me small com- 
fort. Wild-goose chases without 
number have I indulged in, and 
my wonder grows each time I pick 
up a sporting magazine and read 
how John Jones or Sam Brown, in 
the practical article of the month, 
has reduced successful deer hunt- 
ing to a simple a-b-c formula 
whereby (Continued on page 57) 








On our way to Haiti and the foot-racing guinea-hens 
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Shotgun sport with the guinea-fowl of 


HE Admiral had shoved off. Lean 
ing over the balcony rail of the 
Customs Club, I could make out 
the port running-light of his barge 
as it rounded the end of the jetty and 
opened up a broad furrow in the silver 
highway which led to the open sea and 
the setting moon. It had been a grand 
night! During the’ past week of concen- 
trated gunnery and torpedo practice, we 
destroyer sailors had often let our minds 
drift into the peaceful Bay of Gonaives 
and up shaky steps to a stilted balcony 
of the aged Haitian club, where we had 
ordered a feast for our departing Ad- 
miral. The feast was over and the Ad- 
miral had departed, piped over the side 
to the tune of “Old Sailors Never Die.” 
I was lost in the beauty of the night. 
Millions of stars twinkled their response 
to the destroyer blinkers in the harbor 
To-morrow will be Sunday—no, to-day is 
Sunday—and all hands will sleep late 
and eat too many beans for breakfast 
Theater crowds are pouring into night 
clubs in New York. The wife is sitting 
at home with her mother, wondering it 
the weather is stormy in Haitian waters 
Ed, back in Charleston, has fed Bob and 
Prince and is now fondling his little 
double—his mind wandering through 
broom-sedge and cornfields where he ex- 
pects to find bob-white to-morrow. 
My dreams were suddenly interrupted 
by a slap on the shoulder. “Well, what 
about it?” said the Commodore. 


“Excuse me, sir! What about what?” 


By TIP MERRILL 


‘What about organizing a guinea hunt 
for to-morrow? My gig is available, and 
I'll supply the food and drink. There are 
about twenty enthusiasts here now. That 
will give us approximately ten hunters 
when the roll is called at 4 A.M.!” 

It was a long speech for the Commo- 
dore and about 100 per cent correct. A 
half hour later, when we shoved off for 
our respective ships, we had twenty-six 
volunteers—raring to go! A marine lieu- 
tenant of the Haitian Guard and a native 
corporal were included. The marine said 
he could get 500 native volunteers and 
guarantee a revolution during the lunch 
hour if we would provide them with 
shells. However, we decided that in spite 
of the tempting diversion we must con- 
sider the limited capacity of the boat 
Besides, we had heard that the natives 
shoot their guineas on the ground. 


E were up and away at four-fif- 

teen—the Commodore, four de- 
stroyer captains, three lieutenants, three 
enlisted men and the Haitian contingent. 
The moon had disappeared in the direc- 
tion of White Horse Point, but the stars 
were thick. Our course lay to the south- 
ward, in the direction of Gonaive Is- 
land, where uncrowned King Wirkus 
rules. 

There were no aids to navigation, but 
we could make out dimly the low coast- 
line on our port hand. At twelve knots 
we needed a little better than an hour 
to reach the mouth of the Artibonite 
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River—a deep, friendly, tropical stream 
that successfully nurtured one of the 
rare green valleys of that section. In- 
dividuals of the party had anticipated 
prolonging their hours of sleep, but it 
was not to be. No sooner were we well 
under way than the Commodore turned 
to me for a plan of campaign and a 
dissertation on the peculiarities of our 
prospective quarry. 


AVING started from scratch two 

seasons before with no knowledge 
of the habits and wiles of the guinea- 
fowl, I had worked out many plans for 
his downfall with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. These plans ranged from an every- 
man-for-himself game to an attempt at 
organized drives. 

Dogs had been tried with most disas- 
trous results to the dogs. The hardiest of 
pointers had been cut to ribbons when 
they attempted to follow a scent through 
a wicked cactus grove. Courageous set- 
ters had limped back to their masters 
after a short run, misery in their feet and 
sweat dripping from bleeding tongues. 

After the first attempt it was apparent 
that going it alone was bad. Though 
guineas were plentiful, one seldom had 
a decent shot at a bird he flushed himself. 
Not that the guinea is endowed with 
brains lacking in other birds. In fact, at 
times he is downright stupid, and when 
surprised he becomes completely bewil- 
dered. However, he has a keen eye and 
an excellent ear, and is inherently timid 
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Sighting a drove of twenty or thirty in 
an open field some hundred yards away 
gives the hunter a tremendous thrill but 
assures him nothing. He may stalk them 
from behind a convenient hedge, but 
usually when he pops into view, fully ex- 
pecting a roaring rise just behind the 
cover, he sees instead a “Grand Na- 
tional” toward the inevitable cactus and 
locust grove beyond. If he gives chase, 
these “pacing pintades” will lead him a 
merry one. When he sinks, wet and 
weary, to the dusty earth, these blue- 
legged race-horses will take the air with 
a whir of their strong wings and then 
sail deep into the heavy cover, leaving 
the hunter to pick barbed cactus needles 
from various sore parts. 


HEN hunting in pairs, about a 

hundred yards between the two 
gunners is satisfactory, provided the two 
are totally unselfish. The objective of 
each must be to drive the guineas to the 
other. In the early morning, when the 
birds are feeding in the bean fields, they 
are comparatively tame and can be ap- 
proached well within gun range. And in 
the middle of the day one frequently 
walks into a drove resting in the shade 
of a banana grove or crouched in the 
elbow of a rail fence. 

When sighted on the ground, they ap- 
pear to have no particular destination 
and can be driven very accurately in the 
desired direction. They have a one-track 
mind, and the only thought it develops is 
to put behind them the object of their 
fright. When they take to the air, they 
rise about thirty feet before straighten- 
ing out to a headlong flight of some five 
hundred yards. They land running, and 
that is when they begin to show real 
speed. Don’t expect to find them where 
you marked them down. These birds are 
ideally suited to organized drives. Un- 
fortunately, however, the native does not 
fit into the picture. He refuses organiza- 
tion of any sort. 

As for the day’s plans, I had decided 
to land six guns on each side of the 
river. Number one man of each team 
was to keep close enough to the bank to 
sight his opposite number and keep 
abreast of him. These two formed the 


Part of the gang that made our sport possible 
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Three of the attacking party after the first scrimmage 


bottom of a V at the river bank. The re- 
maining five on each team were to take 
positions along the sides of the V at in- 
tervals of seventy-five to a hundred 
yards. When all hands were in position, 
the entire formation was to move slowly 
downstream—the open end of the V tothe 
front. The plan was carefully explained. 
and each hunter knew his number. 


AYLIGHT was just breaking as we 

entered the narrow mouth of the 
Artibonite. A gorgeous sky blended per- 
fectly with the deep purple of the dis- 
tant hills. Thousands of tropical shore 
birds—herons, fish hawks, flamingos, cur- 
lews and tiny teeter-ups—registered their 
discordant protest at our intrusion. Par- 
rots screamed at us from the tree-tops, 
and a flock of native wild ducks stared at 
us and forgot to fly until upset by the 
wash of our power boat. Hundreds of fish 
traps woven from the bark of trees and 
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shaped with rattan hoops lined the shores. 

Winding up this narrow, crooked 
stream, we soon got beyond the area ot 
salt flats, and signs of cultivation began 
to appear. Here and there was a cotton 
field or a bean patch hemmed in by 
queer old worm fences made of branches 
woven together. 

Finally we reached a tiny native vil- 
lage, the home town of the French Em- 
peror Dessalines, some five miles from 
the mouth of the river. Here we dropped 
Razima, the native corporal. He had 
been carefully instructed in the organiza- 
tion of a party of beaters and supplied 
with some twenty silver gourdes ($4 in 
United States money) as ammunition. 
His men were to be in position, half sur- 
rounding a great sugar-cane field, by 
eleven o'clock. The signal to start beat- 
ing was to be three shots from a pump 
gun. 

When we felt that Razima thoroughly 
understood his job, we continued on two 
miles farther up the river. As we dis- 
embarked we were met by a dozen or so 
natives in scanty attire. One of the party 
called out in his best cabaret French, 
“Es quwil y a des pintades ici?” 

No responding gleam of intelligence 
betrayed understanding. 

“What language was that you used?” 
asked the marine. 

“Good old Paris French!” said the 
scholar. 

“Well, it’s been a long time since I 
was in France, but watch this!” Turning 
to the native, his arms indicating high- 
speed running, he said, “Any pentades la 
bas?” 

“Oui, oui, monsieur!’’ replied the de- 
lighted negro, showing a double row of 
perfect teeth. 

We finally gleaned some rather inter- 
esting information. Our dark and talka- 
tive friend assured us the guineas were so 
plentiful that a poor farmer could scarce- 
ly raise a crop. When the sugar cane and 
sorghum were in (Continued on page 73) 
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AY “Central America” to the his- 

torian, and he thinks of such pic- 

turesque characters as Columbus, 

Henry Morgan (no mean fisherman 
himself), little William Walker and the 
elusive Sandino. Talk tropics to the 
archaeologist, and he raves about the 
White Indians of San Blas, the Quiches, 
Caribs and ancient Mayas. Mention the 
Spanish Main to the tourist, and prepare 
to hear all about the free beer of Havana, 
the potent Planter’s Punch of Jamaica, 
the bizarre shops and cabarets of Colon 
and the continental charm of Costa 
Rica’s lissom seforitas. But talk the 
\merican tropics to a sportsman who 
has been there—and look out! 

It is hard to believe. Our neighboring 
republics to the south are so astonishing- 
ly rich in setting, so prolific in flora and 
fauna, so prodigal in natural preserves of 
hunting and fishing that the wildest tales 
hold true. No storms, no rainfall, no 
sunsets can compare with those in the 
Caribbean. Plants, reeking with color. 
spring to flower overnight. Whole cities, 
centuries old, lie hidden beneath the im- 
pregnable jungle wall that Nature has 
thrown about the crumbling vestiges of 
man’s handiwork. 

Think of it! In this hothouse country, 
within the short span of eighteen months, 
Nature transforms four pounds of ban- 
ana root, planted three feet below the 
surface, into a graceful cluster of twenty- 
foot trees, each bearing a bunch of ban- 
anas containing close to twelve dozen 
fruits. She blows the seeds of her ferns 
and orchids into the eaves and belfries 
of great cathedrals, there to take root 
and flourish. She will even grow bougain- 
villea on the brim of your hat if it is 
sufficiently moldy after your trek through 
her steaming lowlands. 

The Northern sportsman must be pre- 
pared to accept as an incontrovertible 
fact the lavish fecundity of the tropics. 
Life teems in jungle tops and ocean deeps 


Hammerhead shark 


Some are on land, but the game ones are offshore 


By EDMUND 8S. WHITMAN 


Illustrated by W. J. SCHALDACH 


on a scale well-nigh incomprehensible to 
the neophyte. There is something pulsat- 
ing, potent, magnificent about the tropics 
that stirs man to emulate Nature. 

Minor Keith went down to Costa Rica 
back in 1870, and under this influence set 
out to build a hundred miles of railroad 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the moun- 
tain capital. Four miles a year was the 
average speed with which his tracks ad- 
vanced through the jungle, fever and 
swamp. Two hundred and fifty inches of 
rainfall flung torrents of water against 
his construction the first year. Four thou- 
sand men died before twenty miles were 
completed, including three of Keith's 
brothers! Truly, odds to suit the sports- 
man’s taste! 

Consider for a moment the rugged 
coast-line of Honduras and Guatemala 
with its variety of bights, bays and la- 
goons, some land-locked and others flush 
with the sea save for a shallow bar. Nos- 
ing along in the trough of a glassy sea, 
you will encounter schools of fish: amber- 
jack, roosterfish, bonito, Spanish mack- 
erel, the translucent and lethargic needle- 
fish, silver hordes of minnows. Offshore. 
toward the archipelago of tiny islands 
which stud the glowing waters, are the 
predatory barracuda and the tarpon runs. 


HEN I lived at Tela, Honduras, 

many’s the week-end I spent cruis- 
ing this great bay with Doc Bolton. A 
funny thing about Doc. He was one of 
those utterly charming souls, soft-spoken, 
soft-skinned, soft-hearted. His touch was 
deft and light. But aboard his cruiser 
he was a different man—a fighter. He 
loved to grapple with tarpon—light 
tackle, to be sure. 


The first time that I was aboard, 


headed out over that blaze of open water 
toward the islands, Doc connected with 
a big one. Down went his rod tip, bob- 
bing like a sapling in a high wind. The 
power was snapped off. His reel sang its 
strident song. Drops of water glistened 
from the taut line. On and on the giant 
bored through the sea. 


OC’S mouth was drawn as tight as 

his line. Beads of sweat stood out 
on his brow and upper lip. He was mut- 
tering, grumbling. I looked on, amazed 
at the man’s change. Implacably he 
fought that fish, thumbing the brake, 
yielding when he had to, advancing at 
every opportunity. No matter how mad. 
how frantic the tarpon’s run, Doc 
matched his spirit. It became a hand- 
to-hand encounter—with everything but 
a bit of tackle and a hook in favor of 
the fish. I never saw a fisherman make 
such a personal issue of the thing as Doc 
did. 

The battle went on out there in the 
brassy heat for hours. At the end the 
man was worn out, exhausted—his hands 
blistered, his face burned, his arms and 
shoulders nearly atrophied. He lost the 
fish finally. But as soon as the battle 
was over, Doc returned to normal again. 
He wasn't bitter in defeat. It was the 
fight that he wanted—and got! 
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“Gives me a chance to blow off steam,” 
he explained. “I can only stand so much 
of the operating room. I can only subdue 
my instincts so long. Then I put up my 
bone hammer and come out here to go 
berserk.” 

Once more we were cruising toward the 
cays. Violet and saffron tinged the eve- 
ning sky. We were at peace with the 
world. 

“I’m persona non grata with the navy 
here, you know,” he confided. “I went 
out on a two-lunged coast-guard boat with 
the Vice-President once 
and got in a_ beautiful 
jam. We were both 










trolling for tarpon, and each of us got 
one on at the same time. They both 
leapt clear—big babies they were, too. 
Over a hundred pounds. In no time they 
crossed one another and our lines 
snagged. 

“It looked to me as though the V-P’s 
fish had come across my line. But his 
nibs didn’t see it that way. ‘Cut it, my 
good fren’,’ he tells me. And you know 
I wouldn’t deliberately cut any line. I 
told him so. He had his line wrapped 
around a stanchion and started to make 
it fast. He was going to cut my line for 
me. So I used some fairly strong lan- 
guage. Threatened to kick a lung out of 
him, as I recall. 

“What is it that you say?’ he screams. 
‘Is it possible that you refuse to cut the 
line? Are you not on the guarda-costa of 
the navy, where I rank as Admiral? I, 
Constantine Padilla Tiburcio José de la 
Cruz Mendoza, who am about to catch 
ze shark?’ 

“It went on like that for some time, 
but we both hung on and finally his 
fish shook loose. He wouldn’t speak to 
me for months. If it wasn’t for the mod- 
est part I played in helping his wife have 


twins, I'd have probably been run out of 
the country.” 

There is no delight to compare with 
fishing off those cays which extend from 
Guatemala all along the coast-line of 
Central America. Each one is perfect—a 
lone palm tree or two; coconuts lying 
on the ground; a stretch of dazzling 
beach, finely powdered and yellow-white. 
Then the water gradually deepening— 
running a color gamut from palest aqua- 
marine through all the known shades of 
green, including several gradations be- 
tween green and blue 
that only the peacock’s 
feathers know. 

Watch for saucy crabs, 
silvery minnows falling 


Roosterfish 





away in fountain jets as you paddle or 
swim into their school, lavender jelly- 
fish whose diaphanous envelopes are acid 
hot with poison, starfish sunning on the 
shore, barracuda flashing in the strong 
shafts of sunlight which probe far down 
into the pellucid depths of the clearest 
water in the world. 


OWN in Costa Rica the water is 
famed for its denizens. And in Pan- 
ama you can nearly write your own 
ticket. Perhaps your dish is the skipjack 
—five to ten pounds—which is scrappy 
on a rod with light tackle. Troll for him 
between May and November. Or, if you 
happen to have about three hundred feet 
of strong rope on your person, not to 
mention a few harpoons, the patience of 
Job, the courage of Hercules and the 
craft of Izaak Walton, you may con- 
fidently expect to bag a half ton of rays 
—fully equipped with sting, electric 
shocker and the exclusive ovoviviparous 
feature. What you will do with the prize 
is something else; kipper it, perhaps, or 
serve as hors d’ceuvre to the Chinese 
army! 
Among the species inhabiting the Bay 





Needlefish 


of Panama are the black marlin (a 250- 
pounder, 10 feet 1 inch in length, was 
recently landed in six hours and forty 
minutes, caught on a feather bait), a 
variety of sharks, including the tiger and 
hammerhead, broadbill swordfish, yellow 
jack and tuna. 

The sailfish in Panama are exception- 
ally large and are raised by trolling a 
teaser and by trolling with feather bait. 
They fight furiously and make long sur- 
face runs and air flights. They will exceed 
nine feet in length and tip the scales at 
100 pounds or more. 

From Honduras south to the Panama 
Canal it is a sportsman’s paradise. Fish- 
ing boats are readily available at almost 
any port. Down in Panama where they 
take their angling seriously, tackle and 
guides may be hired for small parties 
on trips of one, two, three days—or long- 
er. Some of these guides are rare speci- 
mens of Pithecanthropus erectus, men 
who have been around and who can tell 
yarns that leave your imagination flutter- 
ing like a trout in the scuppers. 


HE Panamanian rivers and lakes are 

grand fishing too. So, for that matter, 
are the inland waters of all the republics 
of Central America. But in Panama the 
facilities are further developed. There’s 
the enormous Gatun Lake, for example— 
the largest artificial lake in the world, 
164 square miles in area, a shore-line of 
1,100 miles, maintaining a false level of 
85 feet above the sea in order to serve 
the giant lock system of the Canal. This 
lake, the Chagres River and the upper 
waters of the Chiriqui Viejo River are 
all teeming with game fish. Less than a 
year ago, the Chiriqui Viejo was stocked 
with rainbow trout. Here is fishing at an 
elevation of 4,000 feet! Bring your 
blankets, frying pans and guns. Deer, 
wild pig, wild turkey and mountain hen 
abound in these uplands. 

The entire Caribbean is no place for 
any but the seasoned and experienced 
adventurer. Proficiency with rod and gun 
is essential, yes. But more than that, 
there must be in the veins of the sports- 
man that irresistible quality that makes 
a man at one with Nature and that stirs 
his heart and sinew to supreme heights 
to master the old lady on her own home 
grounds. 

Imagine pitching camp in the mighty 
jungle. String your grass hammock be- 
tween the trees—and take care that the 
ropes do not intersect a covered ant run, 
or fifty million red ants will pursue the 
even tenor of their way up and down the 
tree via your entire anatomy. Picture 
yourself lying in your hammock, snug 
beneath your (Continued on page 65) 
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Pines Bor Lech-Hikers 


If you suffer from tvy or sumac poisoning, you 


By VICTOR 


F you allow the fear of poi- 

sonous plants to mar the 

pleasure of your days in the 

fields and woods, take heart 
There are but two common plants 
you need fear, and by following 
the simple instructions outlined 
herein you will be able to avoid 
being poisoned by them. But per- 
haps you are blithely unconscious 
of the fact that such plants exist 
and can poison you violently, or 
you may believe yourself im- 
mune to the poison. If so, take 
care, for you can not trifle with 
ivy or sumac poisoning. 

While few deaths have resulted 
from such poisoning, there have 
been numerous cases in which 
the patient was totally disabled 
for a period of several weeks. 
The poison may affect not only 
the skin but the entire body as 
well. The unfortunate individual 
may become quite ill, his face 
swelling, his eyes puffing out, his 
nasal membranes reddening and 
swelling. The kidneys and stom- 
ach may become affected, and 
there are occasionally severe 
after-effects. The severity of the 
poisoning ranges from cases such 
as these down to slight skin irri- 
tations. 

Ordinary cases develop in from 
four hours to a week after con- 
tact with the poison, and the ap- 
pearance of symptoms is some- 
what as follows: (1) itching and 
burning, quickly followed by in- 
flammation and swelling of the 
infected skin; (2) appearance of small 
vesicles and the possible union of these 
to form blisters, which usually contain 
pus; and (3) formation of crusts and 
scabs, followed by the sloughing off of 
these and the end of the poisoning. The 
most severe discomfort is experienced 
during the first and second stages, which 
last two or three days, followed by some 
relief as the effect of the poison wears olf 
in the third stage. The entire case usually 
lasts a week or two, occasionally a month 
or more, 

Scientists have found that the poison 
which causes all of this trouble and dis- 
comfort, except possibly the nasal swell- 
ing, is a non-volatile oil called toxicoden- 
drol or lobinol, which is found in all 
parts of the poison ivy and poison sumac 
except the plant hairs and pollen. This 
oil is virulent in dead stems and leaves 
as well as in the winter twigs and the 
fully-leaved branches, but it seems to be 
most potent while the plants are bloom- 
ing. Only a very minute quantity of it is 
necessary to cause poisoning. Since this 
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Poison ivy always has three leaflets, but they vary 
greatly in size and shape 


oil does not volatilize and is not present 
in the pollen, it is evident that you cannot 
be poisoned by merely being in the vicin- 
ity of the plant, popular opinion to the 
contrary. You must come in actual con- 
tact with the poison, directly or indirectly. 


IRECT contact with the plants is 

no doubt responsible for most cases 

of poisoning. However, many of those 
mysterious cases in which the victim is 
unable to account for his affliction are 
due to his coming in contact with some- 
thing which was previously in contact 
with the plants and carries the poison— 
clothes, guns, tools, instruments, walking- 
sticks, dogs, shoes or even other people. 
Frequently the poison is spread from one 
part of the body (especially the hands) 
to another, but the spreading does not 
take place by means of the secretions 
of the blisters, as is commonly supposed. 
It has long been believed that if poi- 
son ivy or sumac is burned the poison 
will be carried in the smoke. This is 
not strictly true; it is carried in the 


wll want to cut out thts article and save it 
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flying cinders. However, since 
this amounts to the same thing 
and since severe cases of poi- 
soning have been traced to this 
source, the susceptible individual 
should avoid all fires which may 
contain portions of ivy or sumac 
plants. 

There seems to be considerable 
doubt as to the extent of sus- 
ceptibility and immunity. Ernest 
Thompson Seton guesses that 
three-fourths of us are immune 
to ivy poisoning, but researches 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
showed that “two-thirds of the 
men who believed themselves im- 
mune were not immune.” Never- 
theless, the conclusion was 
reached that there is absolute im- 
munity, although it is rare. Per- 
sonally, I have seen a companion 
crush poison-ivy leaves in his 
hands with absolutely no trace 
of poisoning resulting. But it 
must be noted that people who 
seem to have been immune all 
their lives may suddenly become 
sensitized to the poison, being ex- 
tremely susceptible thereafter 
Immunity is comparatively rare 
and not permanent. 


7 ARIOUS attempts have been 
made to produce artificial 
immunity but without much suc- 
cess. Some people claim that eat- 
ing a poison-ivy berry or a ten- 
der young leaf will bring about 
immunity, but this is open to se- 
rious doubts. I have seen several 
persons eat ivy leaves without apparent 
ill effects, but cases of severe poisoning. 
sickness and headache have been traced 
to this source. It seems probable that 
the only persons whom leaf- or berry- 
eating does not harm are those who are 
already immune, and they have no rea- 
son for eating them. 

Some physicians claim that extracts 
from poison ivy or sumac, given either 
hypodermically or by mouth, are valu- 
able both for conferring immunity and 
for reducing the severity of a case of 
poisoning already in progress. However, 
the Pennsylvania investigators mentioned 
above have shown that such extracts are 
of little value and in addition may cause 
severe unfavorable reactions. 

In view of the uncertainty regarding 
the value and safety of both the leaf- 
berry and extract methods, it seems best 
to give both a wide berth and to concen- 
trate your efforts toward learning to 
recognize the poisonous plants so that 
you can avoid them and becoming ac- 
quainted with the proper methods of 
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preventing poisoning in case of acci- 
dental infection. 

Once you have learned to recognize 
poison ivy and sumac, you will have 
much less trouble in avoiding plant poi- 
soning. While plants which are internally 
poisonous are very numerous, you can 
avoid poisoning of this type by eating 
nothing from a wild plant unless you are 
absolutely sure it is non-poisonous. 


HERE are also a good many plants 

which may cause contact poisoning 
similar to that of the ivy, but none of 
these plants is poisonous to a large num- 
ber of people, seeming to affect only 
those with particularly sensitive skins. 
For that matter, such individuals are 
often poisoned by beans and other gar- 
den plants. If you are an ordinary per- 
son, these plants will not bother you. 
and you may feel quite safe if you can 
steer clear of poison ivy and poison 
sumac. 

We have been linking these two plants 
together, and it is fitting to do so, for 
although they may appear to be entirely 
dissimilar they are really closely related, 
both belonging to the same genus 
(Rhus). Both contain exactly the same 
poison, but the sumac contains it in 
larger quantities and so is even more 
dangerous than the ivy. To this same 
genus belong also the fragrant sumac (XR. 
canadensis), smooth sumac (R. glabra), 
staghorn sumac (R. hirta), dwarf sumac 
(R. copallina), and several ornamental 
sumacs. However, none of these is even 
slightly poisonous. 

Poison ivy (R. toxicodendron) is 
found throughout the northeastern quar- 
ter of the United States and in almost 
every conceivable sort of habitat. In its 
common form it is a vine which trails 
over fences and walls and climbs trees 
and posts to a considerable height. You 
will be able to recognize the plant by not- 
ing the following characteristics: 

The aerial rootlets, which grow from 
the stem in an irregular manner and 
enable the vine to cling to its support. 
These provide identification in winter. 


Virginia creeper, or woodbine. This attrac- 
tive plant is entirely harmless 
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Above—Poison sumac, our most virulent 
plant. It is closely related to poison ivy 


Left—Fruits of the poison sumac. Poison- 
ivy fruits are similar but somewhat small- 
er and grow in smaller clusters 


The leaves, which are alternate on 
the stem and have a rather long stalk 
and three leafiets, two opposite each 
other and short-stalked, and the third at 
the end and long-stalked. The leaflets 
are extremely variable in size, shape, 
texture, pubescence and color, but may 
be distinguished by the fact that they 
are ovate, more or less pointed, and 
usually irregularly notched or coarse- 
toothed toward the tip. They are red 
when young and turn to scarlet and 
orange in the fall. 


HE fruits, which are small, round, 
smooth and white or ivory-colored 
when ripe and which grow in loose but 
erect bunches located “in the angle be- 
tween the leaf-stalk and the plant stem 
or above scars along the side of the 
branches.” The small five-petaled, green- 
ish yellow flowers bloom in June or July. 
The climbing form just described 
grows in rich, moist woods and similar 
locations. Where the location is open and 
dry, however, the plants do not climb 
and do not commonly have aerial root- 
lets, but grow in the form of a low shrub. 
one to three or even four or five feet 
high. Otherwise they are like the climb- 
ing form. While this has sometimes been 
regarded as a distinct species, it is now 
generally agreed to be only a form of 
R. toxicodendron, It is sometimes called 
“poison oak,” but the true poison oaks 
are distinct species. 

The Southern poison oak or oak-leaved 
poison ivy (R. quercifolia) grows from 
Virginia southward and southwestward. 
It is a small branching shrub about two 
feet high which never climbs and has 
deeply notched or lobed leaflets that 
somewhat resemble white-oak leaves. 

The two preceding species grow in 
the eastern half of the United States, 
mingling on their western limit (one tier 
of states west of the Mississippi) with 
the Western poison ivy or poison oak 
(R. rydbergi). (Continued on page 80) 
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The Old Warden on 
Land Utilization 


He has a few things to say about this all- 
important subject 


By HAROLD ‘TITUS 


HE day had gone flat and bright 

and hot. It was one of those 

spring days when you'd bet your 

favorite rod that the trout would 
come like nobody’s business. 

But they hadn't come. One by one the 
gang had dragged back to the tent we 
had pitched for the week-end, bringing 
barely enough to eat. Waders dangled 
from the low branches of a white pine, 
and creels and fishing jackets were here 
and there. We had finished dinner, and 
pipes were going, and it was good just 
to be in the sun and listen to the whis- 
pering ef the river and watch the warb- 
lers busy at nest building in the alders 
If conditions changed and a hatch came 
on and the fish started doing business— 
swell! If the day ended as it had begun 
—why, that was all right too. 

You'll understand the mood of the 
crowd when the Old Warden drove up 
and got out, peered into creels with his 
usual kindly jokes and then drew out his 
pipe and stood looking down at us 
sprawled in comfort. 

‘Get a load off your feet,” said Henry. 


It’s the mis- 
use of the 
land that’s 
got both the 
farmer and 
the — sports- 
man bogged 
down 
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“Sit a while. Nobody in this gang has 
said anything worth saying or listening 
to since we ate. If somebody doesn’t 
liven us up a little, the party will de- 
generate into a Sunday-afternoon nap- 
ping contest!” 

The Warden smiled as he thumbed 
tobacco into the brier. 

“Need entertainment—that it, Henry ? 
Well, I’m sorry, but I don’t feel enter- 
tainin’ today. I don’t feel what you might 
call trivial. And if I was to put my feel- 
in’s into words and say the things that 
have been naggin’ me for these last 
weeks, I’m afraid it’d be just like some 
good old elder’s sermon: it’d put you all 
to snorin’.” 

He didn’t smile as he struck a match, 
and there was about him a seriousness 
indeed. 

“Well, if it’s that bad, us being all 
friends together, why not give us a 
trial?” somebody suggested. 

The old fellow considered a long mo- 
ment. “Danged if I ain’t got a mind to,” 
he said soberly, and then his eyes twink- 
led. “I guess we got it to do, us folks 
who like things like this”—gesturing to 
include camp, river and the hills clad in 
fresh green. 

“But the trouble with us, I figure, is 
that we’ve been thinkin’ that to keep 
country green and water fresh and sweet, 
and to keep that country and that water 
full of the things we like to chase after, 
is kind of a simple thing. More than that, 
it’s been somebody else’s job. We ain't 
thought down to what you might call 
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the roots 
of the 
matter.” 

His pause 
was of the sort which invites a 
question; so I asked him, “And ) 
what do you call the roots of the 
matter?” 

By his glance, he seemed to be grate- 
ful for just that sort of question. 

“The use of land,” he said. ‘The wise 
and smart and proper use of land. 
And if we admit that and realize what 
it means, then we've got to realize that 
we're standin’ at a crossroads in outdoor 
matters the country over, with maybe 
the biggest opportunity we could ever 
dream of at the end of one road and with 
maybe the worst kind of disaster off 
yonder if we travel another way. 


*“PYOYS, have you paid any particular 

attention to what’s been said and 
done in Washington about the fix the 
farmer is in? About how Congress is bein’ 
asked for money to buy up land that is 
bein’ farmed but that never should have 
been broken up? About how, maybe, we’re 
goin’ to see a shiftin’ and switchin’ of 
rural populations that'll take your breath 
if that plan ever goes through? 
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“And what do you call the roots of 
the matter?” someone asked. “The 
use of land,” the Old Warden said. 
“The wise and proper use of land” 


“And if so, have you figured where the 
sportsman comes in on a deal like that? 
Of the chance he’s got for makin’ all his 
wildest dreams come true?” He looked 
about intently. 

“I don’t follow you,” somebody said. 
“If agriculture is in trouble because it 
can’t get its costs back, what’s that got 
to do with the sportsman?” 

The Old Warden beamed. “Because 
it’s the same thing!” he said vehemently. 
“Tt’s the misuse of land that’s got both 
the farmer and the sportsman bogged 
down! 

“We've got too many farmers on land 
that never should have been put under 
the plow, and there ain’t any demand for 
its crops at a price that will pay what it 
costs to produce ’em. That’s misusin’ 
land, ain’t it? Tryin’ to make it do some- 
thin’ that it can’t do. Just like tryin’ 

to make a horse pull too heavy a 
load is misusin’ the horse. And the 

[ sportsman’s trouble, specially in the 
thick-settled states, is that he’s 

had no place to go, because land 

/ that should have been producin’ a 
/ crop of game was bein’ misused for 
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The Old Warden on Land Utilization 





wheat or cot- 
ton or hogs. 
“T ain’t so 
much concerned with wild country. 
Keep fire down, and you'll have some 
wild-life population, anyhow. But the 
most of us fishermen and hunters don't 
live in wild country; we live where 
population is thick. The land close to 
home don’t yield us the things we love 
best. And I wonder how many of us are 
seein’ how this problem of a better game 
crop hooks up with the government's 
plan to deal a new hand to farmers? 


“AWAY back last December when 

Mr. Wallace, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, made a radio talk, I listened 
in, havin’ thought for some time that us 
and the farmer had one thing in com- 
mon: the root of our trouble, I mean. 
Any of you recollect what he said? And 
how he told about the plan to take a 
lot of this low-grade land out of agricul- 
ture and set it to the chore of producin’ 
forest crops and recreation? Think of 
that! A man right in the President’s 
Cabinet talkin’ about producin’ recrea- 
tion! And yet I'll bet not one hunter or 
fisherman in a hundred gave it a second 
thought! 

“As I understand it, what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wants to do is to 
separate the sheep from the goats, you 
might say, in these millions of acres that 
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are now under the plow. Where too much 
time and effort are bein’ spent to raise 
a crop of wheat or potatoes or beef, 
then that time and effort should be 
switched over to some land that is likely 
to show better results. 

“That means some land is goin’ to 
quit bein’ used for farm crops. What 
are we goin’ to do with it? Let it 
lay idle? We’ve got so’s we hate idle- 
ness, us Americans, and don’t like to see 
things not bein’ used. Put it into growin’ 
forests? Maybe; a part of it, anyhow. 
And what else? Why game! Game, of 
course! And fish, too, because while fish 
live in water you can’t keep from consid- 
erin’ lakes and rivers as a part of the 
land problem.” 

He stood a moment staring far off 
across the river as if visualizing a dream. 

“See what that means? Take even our 
best farm states, settled so thick there 
ain't a place for a man to hunt or fish 
unless he trespasses. Even in the best of 
‘em, as I see it, there’s some land that 
ain’t so good as other. And when this 
shiftin’ starts, we're goin’ to grow our 
grain and our vegetables and our meat 
and cotton on the very best land for 
those crops—that is, if we plan it right. 
And maybe even considerable land that’s 
thought to be pretty fair for croppin’ 
now will go unplowed because by con- 
centratin’ on the very best we've got 
we'll pile up this surplus of crops even 
faster than we do now. Won’t that mean 
big chunks of country that are now all 
settled up and fenced and cultivated 
turned over to somethin’ else? To 
forests and to recreation? 

“Think (Continued on page 63) 











A Law at Last! 
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Finally George A. Lawyer, a 
member of the Fietp & STREAM 
Conservation Council and at 








Belmore Browne’s suggestion for a Federal 


Duck Stamp, made in 1921 


EFORE you go duck shooting next 
fall, you will have to go to the 
post office and put down one dol- 
lar for a duck stamp, or run the 

risk of being arrested for violating a 
Federal law. 

The Duck Stamp Bill, which every 
reader of Fretp & StreAM has heard so 
much about, is today the law of the land. 
It passed the Senate on February 6 and 
the House on March 5. President Roose- 
velt signed it on March 10. 

It must be a great satisfaction to the 
many fine sportsmen over the country 
who have worked for the passage of this 
bill to realize that at last the principles 
embodied therein have been adopted and 
from now on the wild-duck shooter will 
be permitted to finance his own sport. It 
is particularly gratifying to Fretp & 
STREAM to be able to announce that the 
Duck Stamp Bill is law. We feel we are 
entitled to boast a little in that Fretp 
& StreEAM has been in the fight for this 
legislation since its inception. We were 
present at the birth of the idea and stuck 
by the bill all through the long battle, 
never losing faith when many of its 
friends deserted to other camps. We are 
justly proud of the part we have played 
in securing the passage of this measure 
and of being the only sportsmen’s maga- 
zine in the fight from start to finish. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
we go back and read the record, which 
is all down in black and white. The idea 
took root, grew and blossomed in the 
office of the American Game Protective 
Association. The first mention we can 
find of a Federal hunting license in the 
printed record was an article in the 
Bulletin of that organization published 
in April, 1920. It was stated in this Bul- 
letin that unless some means were found 
to acquire funds with which to purchase 
marsh areas a waterfowl shortage would 
result. However, no one was able to put 
forth a plan for issuing licenses and col- 
lecting the money without building up a 
machine that would take the greater part 
of a dollar license and leave nothing for 
conservation work, 
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that time Chief United States 
Game Warden, conceived the 
idea of a Federal hunting license 
in the form of a stamp to be 
sold at post offices. Shortly 
after that the original Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill was drawn 
and was introduced in the United States 
Senate by Sen. Harry S. New on May 
2, 1921. This was announced in the July, 
1921 issue of Fretp & STREAM in an 
article pleading for early passage of this 
bill. The last paragraph of that article 
read: “If you do not think such a law 
will be a good thing for you, write us 
your reasons and give us an opportunity 
to point out why there is urgent need 
for the passage of this legislation. If you 
favor it, as most sportsmen do, take ac- 
tion without delay to help pass the bill 
at this session of Congress.” 

From that time on, Fretp & StREAM 
has kept the matter continually before 
its readers, always in this same tone. We 
believed in the bill. We felt certain that 
unless areas suitable for waterfowl were 
saved from the drainage promoters, 
a curtailment of sport resulting 
from a shortage of ducks was bound 
to come. We were certain that the 
only way funds could be secured for 
the purpose at hand was through a 
Federal license. In case any of our 
readers did not agree with us, we 
invited correspondence in which 
views could be exchanged with the 
hopes that we could convince any 
opposition that such a bill was de- 
sirable and badly needed. However, 
there never was any opposition to 
the measure from the sportsman. 
He was always willing to contribute 
a dollar a year to improve his sport. 


T was no fault of the American 

gunner that the original bill was 
not enacted into law. Politicians 
who knew little about wild life and 
cared less beat the measure. As 
every duck shooter knows, the Pub- 
lic Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 
Bill passed the Senate in one session 
of Congress and failed by a margin 
of ten votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At the next session of 
Congress it passed the House and 
failed of enactment in the Senate 


It is a real pleasure to announce that the 
Duck Stamp Bill is law 


By RAY P. HOLLAND 


Next, the bill was defeated by a group 
of long-haired boys who called them- 
selves conservationists. They objected to 
the public-shooting-ground feature and 
raised a big furor, contending that those 
who favored the bill were killers who 
had no thought for the game’s future. 
Perhaps it would be charitable to say 
that the leaders of this group did not 
have sufficient intelligence to realize how 
much their action harmed the cause. 
Later the bill was hamstrung, quartered 
and drawn in order to secure its passage 
under the name of the Norbeck-Andre- 
sen law. 


HIS measure was entirely different 
from the original bill in that it 
eliminated the license feature entirely, 
cut out the public shooting grounds and 
required that refuges be purchased by 
Federal appropriation. Immediately 
FreLp & StrEAM predicted that the ap- 
propriations would never be made as 
provided for, and again began pounding 
for a Federal license to provide funds to 
perpetuate duck shooting. 
With a great deal of regret Fretp & 
STREAM watched its predictions of a 


Hon. Frederic C. Walcott, who engineered the 
bill in the Senate 
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bill in the House of Representatives 


shortage of waterfowl come true and the 
appropriations called for in the Norbeck- 
Andresen Act fail to materialize. When 
it was necessary to chop the duck season 
down to thirty days in order to save 
breeding stock, Fre_p & STREAM started 
a campaign for a Duck Stamp Bill, using 
the slogan “Ducks for a Dollar.’ Thou- 
sands of dollars were spent sending out 
questionnaires not only to the readers of 
the magazine but to every list of sport- 
ing names we could secure. 

This questionnaire read: “Are you 
willing to get behind the FreELp & StREAM 
campaign for a real Game Refuge Bill 
with a Federal tax of $1? (Answer yes 
or no.)” We received thousands and 
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Hon, Richard M. Kleberg, who sponsored the 


A Law at Last! 


thousands of these coupons signed 
in the affirmative. I have forgotten 
the exact number of negative 
votes, but I don't think there were 
half a dozen. All of this informa- 
tion was transmitted to Congress 
in order to convince the skeptics 
that the duck hunters actually 
were willing to be taxed in order 
to perpetuate their sport. 


HE present bill provides that 

0 per cent of the money col- 
lected must be spent for inviolate 
refuges. A good friend of the 
former bill is very much worked 
up over this provision, as he con- 
tends that some of the money col- 
lected should be used for law en- 
forcement. We can't share his pes- 
simism at this time. True, this law 
is in no sense so far-reaching as 
the original bill, and it will never 
produce nearly as much revenue. 
We are willing, however, to take 
with a smile any shortcomings the pres- 
ent measure may have. for the big hurdle 
has been cleared. This law provides a 
steady year-after-year revenue, furnished 
by the duck shooters to insure their 
sport, and it also says this money must 
go into a separate fund for the purpose 
intended and not be thrown into the gen- 
eral hopper. 

As time goes on, changes can be made 
in the law if necessary. For example, if 
conscientious administrators find that it 
is beneficial to the birds to open a refuge 
to shooting in order that the fowl may 
be driven out of a disease area, a short 
bill can be passed striking the word “‘in- 
violate’’ from the present law. It is not 


hard to imagine that in the years to come 
the present law might turn all the avail- 
able duck-shooting water into refuges, 
thereby spoiling the duck shooting. We 
won't worry over this for a while. If 
later it is deemed wise to use part of 
the money secured for law enforcement, 
this too can be done by amending the 
law. It is even possible that at some 
future time the license may be made to 
apply to all migratory game birds. 

All of these things may come to pass 
in time, and when they do we will have 
the old original Game Refuge Bill that 
we started out with fourteen years ago 
In the meantime, we should all be more 
than satisfied with the present measure. 

Fretp & StreAM has long contended 
that the conservation of game was pure- 
ly an educational matter. This is shown 
very clearly in the fact that unanimous 
consent was given in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to consider this bill and that 
men who fought viciously in opposition 
to a similar bill several years ago not 
only gave consent to consider this bill 
but actually voted for it. 


HE Duck Stamp Bill, in practically 
its present form, was introduced in 
the 72nd Congress by Senators Hawes, 
Walcott, McNary, Norbeck and Pittman, 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Conservation of Wild Life Resources. 
However, at the close of the Hoover ad- 
ministration it was impossible to get the 
measure up for a vote, and Senator 
Hawes resigned before the present ses- 
sion of Congress convened. 
Sen. Frederic C. Walcott of Connecti- 
cut, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Conservation (Continued on page 66) 
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Waterfowl refuges are now assured 











Norias Annie Wins 





Again a pointer wins the National 


Championship— premier field trial 


By NASH BUCKINGHAM 


ITH superb form, Norias Annie, six-year-old white 

and black pointer bitch, won the National Field 

Trial Championship for 1934. The race was held, 

as usual, on the Hobart Ames plantation at Grand 
Junction, Tennessee. 

A purse of $1,500 went with the decision and, in addition, 
a leg on the Robert W. Bingham trophy, already engraved 
with the names Mary Blue, Susquehanna Tom and Rapid 
Transit. Norias Annie’s triumph gives her owner, Walter C. 
Teagle of New York, two scores on the Bingham prize. A 
third win will give him possession of the trophy. The new 
champion was handled by Chesley Harris of Hayneville, 
Alabama—his seventh winner in this classic stake, now near- 
ing its fortieth. running. The judges were Hobart Ames, 
Henry P. Davis and Nash Buckingham. 

It required Annie’s extended best to have her paw elevated 
by the judges. Her brace mate, a daring and vervy white 
and lemon three-year-old pointer, Dr. Blue Willing, owned 
by L. D. Johnson of Evansville, Indiana, and piloted by Ed 
Farrier, stepped off some tracks that helped bate the gallery’s 
breath and left surmise rampant. There was glory aplenty, 
however, for both contenders. For two hours it was a nip- 
and-tuck affair, and even at the finish Doc’s pressure-gauge 
seemed to show a little bit to spare over the bitch. But their 
flashy work, staged amid the brilliance of perfect weather 
conditions, shoved the tracing needle of tradition into a tie 
with top-notch highs. The race left a satisfying realization 
that National Championship standards are still aloft. 

Until Annie and Doc turned their guns upon the lists, three 
other dogs had dished up performances that rang the bell 
under conditions that were gruelling overhead and bruising 
underfoot. Kremlin, liver and white pointer dog, owned by 
Jacob France of Baltimore, Maryland, and taking orders 
from Chesley Harris; Jake’s Seaview Rex, white and black 
pointer, property of G. M. Livingston of New York, steered 
by Bobby Bevan; and Citation, game white and blue-black 
ticked setter dog belonging to F. N. Farnsworth of Chicago, 
Illinois, with Ray Smith at the throttle, had taken it aplenty 
through a barrage of rainfall, fog and muck. They had turned 
in courageous and intelligent performances, gritty enough to 
merit profound consideration. 

Scheduled to open Monday morning, February 26, the first 
brace slipped their leashes two days later. The spring love- 
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Norias Annie and her handler, Chesley Harris 





liness of the trial periods for ’32 and ’33 were recalled in 
contrast. As early as Sunday evening of this season’s Na- 
tional, it was sensed that Old Man Weather had soured on 
the world. Rains had fallen, and Boreas, whistling through 
his teeth, was slipping greased skids under the barometer. By 
the time an overflow assemblage had smoke-fogged the din- 
ing-room of Grand Junction’s hostelry to listen in on the 
drawing, icy door-steps and slippery streets served notice of 
bad going for the morrow. 

Monday dawned sullen with snow threatening, mercury 
dropping and gusty squalls. All hands welcomed the decision 
canceling the program for the day. Monday night it cleared, 
but Tuesday was so cold that the powers that were again 
declared a holiday. 

Toward noon, however, a laggard sun came out for a 
short while and softened heavily rimed fields. But it was 
strictly a day for indoor sports—poring over pedigree books 
and game-register records. We took two hours of afternoon 
saddle exercise watching pointer pups and a cavalcade of 
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Norias Annie Wins 





husky springers prod and pussy-foot through close-lying 
coverts. Then flamboyant sunset—we would ride tomorrow! 

To men and women, seasoned or of the novitiate in field 
trials, who have for years ridden herd upon blooded dogs 
searching for gold and glory, each reunion of the National 
serves to bind old ties more firmly. It also offers to oncom- 
ing generations an example of esprit de corps of the game- 
lands, a sincere tribute to championship qualifications in 
man and beast. 

Within the memory of even grizzled historians, but one 
meet (1909) ever dealt tougher sledding or more mystic cur- 
rents of air and ground scent. However, the field-trial dog 
must accept three hours of whatever going fate calls upon it 
to face. A grand breed, those sportsmen owners and handlers 
and their dogs who toe the National's scratch—veterans, new- 
comers, old heads and youngsters at the game. The best in 
men’s souls running double harness out there with every 
bound and posture of their big-hearted dogs. 

Oftimes, too, in great field trials such as the National, 
mirthful moments occur for the gallery. Such incidents, un- 
doubtedly humorous, are heart-breaks to owners and handlers 
—the labor of maybe weeks and months gone glimmering 
through luck of the draw, twist of the weather-vane or va- 
grant scent particles shed by deer or rabbit. 

As we rode forward, many regrets were heard at the pass- 
ing of that truly great pointer, Schoolfield, who died a few 
days before the National. I am sure it would have pleased 
his owner, T. H. Pratt of Kingsport, Tennessee, and his 
handler, Luther Smith, to hear the expressions of sympathy 
and to know the esteem in which Schoolfield was held. Holder 
of three brilliantly acquired championship titles on American 
game-bird species—pheasant, quail and chickens—the worthy 


Champion Norias Annie on birds 
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lemon and white dog gave high account of himself to his 
honorable ancestors and drifted to happier hunting grounds 
with the flag of field trial’s admiration at half mast. 

The stage for the National’s first brace is set. The dogs 
are on their marks and set to go! The colorful mounted gal- 
lery waits in a sweeping crescent. 

Now two noble white and black-ticked setters, Oriel Ski 
Hy, owned by Erol Smith of Chicago, and Luray Beau, a last 
season’s battler, property of H. T. Shaefer of Cincinnati, 
leap into action as handlers Eph Downs and Redmon whistle 
the get-out signal and hop their nags. In a trice the landscape 
is dog-empty. The going is sticky in spots, but ponds and 
field cavities are still under ice. The riders are muffled against 
keen wind-bite. 

Ski Hy finds first, a ten-minute pick-up under a big oak. 
He is mannerly to the bark of the gun, and we cross the road. 
Beau has an unproductive point, but it is no easy day to find 
birds. Beau swings again. This time they're on tap, but in- 
differently located. Both dogs seem a trifle overfleshed and 
short-circuited by the pace. More trouble for Beau on that 
certain spot. Several coveys are ridden up. We are ahead of 
time on the route. Tough hoofing for an opening act. Both 
handlers are putting their all into making the round a go. 

The dogs are taken up with about an honors-even status 
and get good hands from the crowd. Both have bellows to 
mend, but they’ve made a good job of trying. Beau had five 
finds, but wasn’t quite sure any number of times. Ski Hy’s 
bird work was the cleaner. By noon the top soil is thawing, 
but the air holds its bite. 

Afternoon on the east course. Thrills! Get-away country 
there is expansive. Mote Baird, the big liver and white pointer 
belonging to Captain Woodward of Richmond, Virginia, with 
Willie Craig handling, is out there giving Homewood Flirta- 
tious, the Homewood Kennel’s good white and black pointer 
bitch, something to think about. Freddy Bevan has the say- 
so with Flirt. The going is more settled by now, and bird 
finding chances are improved. 


OTE carries the Flirt bitch high, wide and handsome at 

the cast-off. Swerving, Mote crosses to the right and 
gets off to a bad start by nosing into several deer parked in 
honeysuckle vines at the edge of a woods bordering the 
course. Returning from vacation, the big pointer visits the 
gallery and, before Craig can swing the rudder, is rapped in 
the ribs by a pony. The thump brings a yelp of pain, and 
for quite a while Mote runs in second. That hoof lick didn’t 
help. Later on he tired badly, and several of his points were 
unproductive. The big fellow had plenty of stuff, but some- 
how he couldn't get it on the ball. The breaks of his first 
National had been all against him, but the folks like ’em to 
keep on trying, and that’s what Mote did. 

Flirt, meanwhile, was proving herself quite a “pottage 
producer.” One of her first finds was a woodcock. Two of her 
locations were bang-up contacts. Her gun quizzes were 
marked “A.” Though not running a wide heat, she had plenty 
of style and handled perfectly. She divided one find with 
Mote and had six Simon-pure locations on her own. Flirt 
finished a good heat, and the compliments of the gallery fol- 
lowed her to the crates. 

Thursday was sparkling and thawy. In this corner Sport's 
Peerless, a classy little setter, with (Continued on page 70) 


Dr, Blue Willing—every inch a bird dog 
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ae A Ask You! 


Ts it the intention of our lawmakers to disarm the sportsmen ? 


HEN three United States Sena- 

tors sponsor and introduce a bill 

which is generally understood 

to be based on information ob- 
tained after a long and exhaustive inves- 
tigation, the people are entitled to as- 
sume, and they generally do assume, that 
the bill has been expertly prepared to 
achieve its purpose. Senate Bill No. 2258 
was introduced by Senators Copeland, 
Vandenberg and Murphy. It was gener- 
ally understood by the public that this 
bill was introduced for the sole purpose 
of making it more difficult, if not im- 
possible, for criminals to obtain machine- 
guns, pistols and revolvers, and was 
based on information obtained by Sena- 
tor Copeland’s committee during that 
committee's recent investigation of crime 
conditions. 

Not knowing the details of the bill— 
its many provisions and their phraseol- 
ogy—-the public in general has naturally 
taken it for granted that the bill was 
expertly drawn to achieve that purpose 
and, we are confident, does not suspect 
that the bill, if it becomes law, will affect 
the right of every honest citizen in the 
United States to use not only pistols and 
revolvers, for self-protection or target 
practice, but also shotguns and most of 
the rifles they own, for hunting or target 
shooting. In fact, it has 


By ELTINGE F. WARNER 


Do you think shotguns and rifles will 
not be affected, and that it will be no 
inconvenience to the sportsmen if a law 
is passed which makes it, for all prac- 
tical purposes, impossible for any dealer 
to carry a supply, or stock, of shotgun 
shells and rifle cartridges? By the word- 
ing of your bill, all shotgun shells and 
the cartridges for probably 70 per cent 
of all the rifles owned in the United States 
are brought within provisions and re- 
strictions as to transportation and sale 
that few dealers would be willing to con- 
tend or comply with, even on special or- 
der by the prospective purchaser. 

Do. you think it will be no inconven- 
ience to sportsmen if a law is enacted 
which will prevent them from shipping 
ammunition across state boundaries 
when going from one state to another for 
hunting or target shooting? 


O you think shotguns and rifles will 

not be affected, and that it will be 
no inconvenience to sportsmen, if a law 
is enacted which will so disorganize the 
whole arms and ammunition industry 
that it is doubtful that it can continue 
to manufacture shotgun shells and most 
of the rifle cartridges it now manufac- 
tures? By making it unlawful for a man- 
ufacturer to ship in interstate commerce 


to any but a licensed retail dealer, and 
by making it unlawful for a dealer to 
receive from any but a licensed manu- 
facturer, your bill at one stroke elimi- 
nates the jobber and the wholesaler, who 
are integral and absolutely essential parts 
of the machinery of distribution and sale. 
Surely it is not your intention or wish 
to destroy the industry. Or didn’t you 
think about the wholesaler and the job- 
ber? If shells and cartridges are not ob- 
tainable, nobody will buy a shotgun or a 
rifle, and these too will no longer be 
manufactured. Surely this was not your 
intention. Surely this is not your idea of 
inconvenience to the sportsman. Surely 
you do not believe that this would not 
affect shotguns and rifles. 

If your bill should become law, inter- 
state commerce in all shotgun shells and 
in most rifle cartridges between manu- 
facturer, dealer and purchaser would be 
strictly regulated, with severe penalties 
for violation. Assuming that the industry 
managed somehow to keep going, it 
would be easily possible for an honorable 
sportsman, entirely innocent of any de- 
sire or intention to violate the law, to 
come into possession of shells or car- 
tridges in respect to which there had been 
some violation of your law by manufac- 
turer or dealer (which in turn might 
have been unintentional). 
Yet according to the 





been stated in a great 
number of newspapers 
that the bill does not ap- 
ply to shotguns or rifles, 
and that if passed it 
would not inconvenience 
the sportsman. Just to 
quote one example, the 
Chicago Daily News car- 
ried a story under the 
date line of Washington, 
D. C., January 11, which 
contains the following 
statement: “None of the 
measures applies to shot- 
guns, rifles, or other 
weapons used in sport.” 

In the name of the 
hundreds of thousands of 
representative sportsmen- 
citizens of New York, 
Michigan and __ Iowa, 
whose Senators you are, 
and in the name of mil- 
lions of representative 
sportsmen-citizens of our 
other states, we ask you 
now to explain why you 
have permitted such 
statements in the press 
to stand uncorrected, and 
why you have not made 
clear to the people the 
actual facts 





Do You Know— 


=p That the Copeland bill, now pending in the 
United States Congress, will, if passed, make 
it extremely difficult for you to obtain any 
kind of a shotgun shell ? 


=p That if this Copeland bill becomes law it will 
be extremely difficult for you to obtain car- 
tridges for your rifles if such cartridges are of 
a caliber which may also be used in any 
pistol or revolver ? 


=p That under this bill you may be arrested and 
punished for possessing ammunition which, 
entirely without your knowledge, has been 
shipped and sold in violation of this law? 


=~ That this bill, if enacted into law, would 
practically disarm the law-abiding citizenry 
of this country without in any way reducing 
crime or hindering the criminal ? 


terms of your bill, that 
sportsman, innocent of 
any unlawful _ intent, 
would be liable to prose- 
cution, and the mere 
possession of such shells 
or cartridges would be 
regarded as prima-facie 
evidence of his violation 
of the law. 


ND furthermore. 

your bill specifically 
provides that “Special 
agents of the Division 
of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice 
shall have, in each state, 
the same powers, in ex- 
ecuting this law, as the 
sheriffs and their depu- 
ties in such state may 
have, by law, in execut- 
ing the laws thereof.” Is 
this a bill which, if en- 
acted, will be no incon- 
venience to the sports- 
man? 

And while you are ex- 
plaining these points to 
the public will you also 
say whether or not you 
knew what a ‘sawed-off 
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Senators, We Ask You! 





shotgun” is when you wrote your bill? 
A sawed-off shotgun, Senators, is a 
shotgun whose barrels have _ been 
sawed off. It can be any gauge in 
which shotguns are made. Hence 
“ammunition therefor” means every 
kind of shotgun shell made on the 
face of the earth. Did you know that, 
Senators? 

The barrels of a shotgun can be 
sawed off in five minutes by any man 
or boy, woman or girl, with an or- 
dinary metal saw, which can be 
bought, quite lawfully, from almost 


state commerce a shotgun having bar- 
rels of normal length, and if it re- 
mains lawful for a dealer to sell such 
shotgun without restriction, and if 
such shotgun can be sawed off in a 
few minutes by anybody who cares 
to perform that operation, would you 
mind explaining just what you ex- 
pected to accomplish by including 
“sawed-off shotguns” in your bill? 
And if you expected to accomplish 
something worth while, will you ex- 
plain why you did not include also 
“sawed-off” rifles? It is much harder 
to saw off the barrel of a rifle, Sena- 
tors; it would probably take much 
longer. but it can be done. And if you 
had included sawed-off rifles, you ° 
would then have brought all rifle car- 
tridges under the restrictions of your 
bill, instead of ‘only about 70 per cent 
of them. Would it not be more fair 
to take ammunition away from all 
rifle-using citizens instead of depriv- 
ing only seven out of ten of them? 


every hardware dealer. Furthermore, Z 
if it remains lawful to ship in inter- ; 


S we stated before, you have al- 
lowed to stand uncorrected the 
statement by the press that your bill 
does not affect rifles and shotguns and 
is not an inconvenience to the sports- 
man, and this statement has undoubt- 
edly made many hundreds of thousands 
of sportsmen believe that they had no 
need to write to you or other Sena- 
tors opposing your bill. Therefore, we 
believe that, as honorable men, you owe 
it to these sportsmen, and to every Amer- 
ican citizen, to make a public statement 
by press or radio explaining just why 
you sponsored that bill in the form in 
which it was introduced. You should 
also state just what your opinion and 
desire are in regard to the welfare of the 
arms and ammunition industry and to 
the ability of the American people to 
obtain and use without Federal interfer- 
ence the shells and cartridges that they 
need for hunting and target shooting 
with the shotguns and rifles they now 
own. 

We ask you to tell frankly whether 
you understood when you sponsored this 
bill just what would happen to the arms 
and ammunition industry, from manu- 
facturer to dealer, and what would hap- 
pen to the sportsmen as a result of it. 
We feel certain you are going to explain 
that you did not understand it. We know 
you are not going to say that you under- 
stood it all the time, but have let that 
statement stand uncorrected to avoid a 
lot of useless argument. your mind being 
made up that your law is a good one. 


A BILL TO PROMOTE BURGLARY 
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The Chicago Tribune tells the story with this cartoon 


We know you would not say that because 
we know it isn’t true. 

So, after admitting that your bill was 
drawn without sufficient knowledge and 
that you realize now that the bill will, 
if enacted, be not merely an incon- 
venience to sportsmen but will actually 
come very close to depriving them en- 
tirely, within a short time, of their sport 
of shooting, what will you say to them? 
That you will withdraw your bill—or at 
least amend it so as actually to protect 
the interests of those many millions of 
decent citizens who find pleasure and 
valuable recreation in their days afield 
with shotgun and rifle? 


E can assure you now, Senators, 
of the gratitude of the sportsmen 
if you will do this. They won't hold it 
against you for making a mistake if you 
will admit it and correct it. We think 
you will find that most of them will re- 
member it very clearly if you don't. 
While you are making this statement 
by press or radio you will have a splen- 
did opportunity to explain to these same 
sportsmen and sportswomen, and to 
many thousands more who are interested, 
just what you expect to gain by making 
those rules and regulations for the inter- 
state shipment of pistols and revolvers 


and ammunition therefor. It will be a 
splendid opportunity to explain to them 
just how and when and why this is going 
to keep those weapons out of the hands 
of the criminal element, which is abso- 
lutely the only justification for interfer- 
ing with the right of the honest man and 
woman to purchase and possess firearms 
and ammunition. They all want to know, 
Senators. 

These people are good citizens—good 
Americans. They are willing to make 
sacrifices of personal rights and privil- 
eges when those sacrifices are clearly for 
the public welfare and clearly productive 
of it. But they are not willing to sacrifice 
the right of self-protection and the right 
to possess the weapon that best enables 
them to protect themselves—which is 
often the only weapon that enables them 
to do so—just to test out somebody's 
theory, just to make another experiment 
which, although noble in motive, has 
been proved over and over and over 
again by practical experience to be un- 
workable. You owe it to these people, 
Senators, to make them see things as 
you do—to make clear to them to what 
extent your bill, if enacted, will increase 
their safety by disarming criminals, and 
how and why it will do so. 

One final (Continued on page 79) 
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Without doubt, the Sabinas River and Don Martin Lake furnish the gre 


re es athe 


satest bass fishing in the world 
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A place where the dumbest of dub fishermen can catch too many bass 


OU'VE all heard the story of the 

man who walked up to a sporting- 

goods show window, took a look 

at an 8-pound bass reposing there- 
in on a cake of ice, turned to a spectator 
next to him and gasped, “It’s jest a 
d lie!” Well, that’s what you'll say 
about Ol’ Danl’s yarn before you are 
through reading it—and many more re- 
turns of the compliment. But, like the 
bass in the window, this is a truthful 
story. Also, brothers and possibly sisters, 
I am bent on staying well inside the 
truth, if you know what I mean. 

In the first place, I am no fisherman. 
Just a dub, like a couple of billion others 
who try to catch fish but have poor luck 
at it. I can catch ‘em with live bait; but 
somehow, when I go out with my cast- 
ing rod or fly outfit, the natives invaria- 
bly greet me with the expression: “Oh, 
but you should have been here yester- 
day, Mr. Boone. Big ones were hitting 
so fast it took two men and a boy to 
take ‘em off the hook as fast as you could 
catch ’em.” 

And I always ask politely, “Where are 
they today, prithee?” 

The only reply I get is a shrug. They 
just aren't hittin’ on the day I go, that’s 
all. 

As would be expected, some of this 
fisherman’s luck crept into my daily col- 
yum in the newspaper. One memorable 
day a sweet-voiced female informed me 
over the phone that she had found a 
place where even I could catch bass 
Naturally, I didn’t call her a derned liar 





By DAN BOONE 


but I had some such thought, because 
so many disappointments had camped 
on my trail that I was very, very pessi- 
mistic. But I politely asked her where 
this sure shot was 

She said it was at Don Martin Lake 
in Mexico. 

“I thought so,” says I. “If there is a 
place where I can catch ’em, it’s bound 
to be 600 miles away.” 

She laughed and told me about the 
lake, which was some 18,000 square 
miles or acres or something, and each 
acre contained an even billion hungry 
bass. “You just can’t miss,” says she. 
“Nobody ever misses.” 

So she told me how to go to Laredo 
via San Antonio and how to get across 
the border, bonding my car for about 
five dollars and getting tourists’ cards 
and so forth, all of which is done quite 
quickly and with little red tape. Then 
she said it wasn’t more than 75 miles 
from Laredo to Don Martin, and when 
I got to Don Martin the rest was like 
falling off a log and twice as easy as 
shooting fish in the Panhandle. 

I never had fallen off a log or shot 
fish in the Panhandle, but I had heard 
the expressions. Driving 650 miles to 
catch some bass is driving a long way, 
and I had no idea of doing it. 

But my short fishing trips into sure 
ground kept going wrong. Fish always 
were visiting elsewhere the day I called 
on ‘em. And as time went on I became 
hotter and hotter to catch some fish. 

Finally. one evening I went home and 


asked the missis if she would like to drive 
to Mexico. Now it doesn't make any dif- 
ference where I drive; she’s always 
willing. Never did I see a woman who 
was as satisfied in an automobile as she 
is. 

“How come Mexico?” asks she. 

“Well, there’s a place down there 
where even I can catch bass,” says I. 

“T don’t believe it,’ says she, laugh- 
ing lightly as is her wont. 

“Anyhow,” says I, none taken aback, 
“it is said anybody can catch bass until 
they’re black in the face, and it is my 
duty as a chronicler of things sportive to 
tell the world one way or the other.” 


O, on a blithesome day in August, ac- 

companied by my wife and two sons, 
I set out from Fort Worth and found 
the roads great to Laredo and fair from 
there to Don Martin. At Don Martin 
we busted out upon as beautiful a lake 
as I had ever seen—it looked like one 
of the Great Lakes, although I think the 
water is even more beautiful. You know, 
a deep blue, greenish water—well, some 
color or other. 

We were informed that we didn’t want 
to fish in the lake but in the Sabinas 
River, ten miles up the highway. As we 
were equipped for camping, we took the 
guy’s word for it. I was a little reluctant 
to move on, but I forgot the lake when 
I saw the Sabinas River—wide, swift- 
running, clear, cool. with eddying pools 
under low-hanging branches and lagoons 
which backed up behind sand-bars. Just 




















above the pecan grove, where we an- 
chored, a ten-foot falls made music. 
Truly a paradise so far as looks went! 

It was about five bells in the P. M. 
when we arrived. As is my custom, I 
stretched my tarp to a lovely pecan tree 
and made camp before I wet a line. 1 was 
hot as a firecracker, but I have enough 
Boone in me to get all set before shoot- 
ing that bar. 

I had been told that the Mexican va- 
riety of bass didn’t care for dry flies; so 
I elected to tackle ‘em with a casting 
rod. When I had camp made, I hooked 
on a wiggler, having been told to stick 
to sinking baits. Ordinarily I’m enough 
of a fisherman to use one-hook lures. 


TEPPING to the edge of the river, 

which was broad, shallow and clear, 
I picked a spot near some backwater and 
let fly. I got out a nice cast in the swift 
water and pulled it back to where the 
backwater started rolling back. 

Wham! 

I've hit ‘em before on the first cast, 
but somehow, from just the way this one 
hit, I knew it was murder. And it was. 
I caught four bass of about 1% pounds 
each in just as long as it took to land 
‘em. Having a meat cleaver handy, I 
quit fishing, chopped off their heads and 
had ’em in the pan in fifteen minutes. 

I was in no hurry. I knew they were 
there and I would get all the fishing I 
wanted. So why hurry? I would catch 
em at my leisure. My two boys took the 
same viewpoint, and we had a grand 
dinner there under the big pecan trees 
It had been very hot in the daytime, but 
hefore morning we nearly froze to death. 

The next day I was fed up by ten 
o clock. I kept no record of the fish I 
caught. Most of the time I experimented. 
I caught bass with everything in my 
tackle box—even old baits which had 
accumulated and which never had caught 
a fish before. 

I made what mackerel fishermen call 
a hootie, by tying white strings around 
the hook; I even made a lure by putting 
a white rag on a sinker above a hook; 
I took a small penknife which had a ring 
on either end and made a lure of it. All 
of them caught fish. 

In my box I found an old trolling 
spoon, half black and half white. I tied 
this on a throw line and threw it out like 
kids used to do, and caught four fish in 
ten minutes. I had filed the barbs off 


Paradise de Bass 


my hooks and was handling the fish by 
the under lip, unhooking them carefully 
and returning them to the water. 

The bass were all vicious fighters and 
ranged in size from 1% to 5% or 6 
pounds. The larger ones were caught in 
pools at the foot of swift runs along high 
banks. Some of the larger ones were as 
hard to handle as tarpon on light tackle. 
They would get in the swift water and 
fight like mules. 

By ten the next morning we were all 
fed up on fishing. We had kept only a 
decent limit—just .what we wanted to 
eat—but had caught many scores, all .of 
which had been handled carefully and 
returned in good shape to the water. And 
right here I want to pause long enough to 
say that folks who go to Don Martin are 
fed up fast and leave. But they don't get 
200 miles away before they pine to go 
back. Mom wanted to go on to Monterey, 
anyhow; so we packed up. 

Long before dark we were there. Mon- 
terey offers an extra inducement in going 
to Don Martin. The highway is paved 
from Laredo to Monterey, and there’s a 
gravel road from Don Martin to the 
National Highway, 80 miles or so. Then 
it’s about 100 miles to Monterey. 


ELL, I wasn’t satisfied. I felt all 
the time as if I were a bump on a 
pickle for not taking along my fly rod. 
By the time I decided to go back to Don 
Martin, however, I received word that 
the river was almost dry. This broke my 
heart. My first trip was in August, 1931. 
My second in July, 1932. Even the news 
about the dry river couldn't keep me 
away. 
The report about the river was true. 
So we had to content ourselves with 


trolling in the lake. It was pitiful. 1 em- 
ployed the same methods I had used in 
the river—handling the fish only by the 
lower lip and returning them to the 
water in good condition. On my first trip 
from the dock, near the dam, to where 
we were going to fish alongside an island 
I caught 57 bass—just on my way fish- 
ing. All were put back. I was trolling. 
and we didn’t even stop the boat for ‘em 


HEN we got out among the big 

ones, we would stop the boat when 
a bass hit and stage a hot battle. I don't 
know how many the three of us caught. 
But we saved only ten or so big ones. 
The next day we anchored and, fishing 
twenty feet deep with cut bait, caught 
14 big channel cats in 40 minutes 

At siesta time, noon, we saw an un- 
believable sight. I warned the boatman 
as he approached a patch of grass about 
an acre in extent. “Low water,” says I. 

He grinned. About that time the grass 
disappeared. ‘Bass fins,” he said. 

All at once, some 200 yards ahead of 
us, hundreds of bass started their daily 
frolic. I wish I could describe it to you— 
but I know what you're thinking by now. 

My third trip was strictly a fly ex- 
pedition. In the river, which again was 
full of water, we caught three on one 
leader—about a pound or so each. We 
caught bass weighing over 4 pounds on 
small Black Gnats with a small spinner 
Big dry flies didn’t go so good as the 
sinking Black Gnat. 

On this same lure we caught some sort 
of perch—buffalo perch, I call them 
They have hooks on their noses and are 
strong as Brahma steers, which they re- 
semble in a vague way. One of the boys 
had a trout creel. His first fish was one of 








Don Martin Dam was built to make elec- 

tricity—and it produced bass. There is no 

creel limit, but the above picture shows 
when the Boone family quit 


these perch, and it was so husky that it 
got out of his hand as he tried to put it 
in his creel. It weighed at least a pound 
and a half. 

The next day we went around the lake 
to the mouth of the Salado River. Our 
guide told us not to wade deep with a 
fly rod—that any bass we caught in the 
lake would bust up our tackle. We had 
only one tip apiece left and believed him 

One gentleman from Houston looked 
on us with great scorn. He had a $75 fly 
rod and waded out above his waist, and 
all he brought back was the handle. He 
bought us a (Continued on page 64) 
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The hum- 
hle wood- 
chuckstill 
furnishes 
real sport 
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HE city 
the summer and meets Bart, a boy 
Together they explore 
the fields and streams. The principal 
sport consists of spotting the big trout 


boy goes to the country for 


of his own age 


under the Mill Bridge and _ intensive 
woodchuck hunting. Parents forbid fire- 
irms. but this handicap is overcome by 
an enthusiastic dog and some rusty steel 
traps. Also there are frogs and turtles 
ind eels to be caught. and of course bull- 
heads and sunfish. And then came trout 
Ihe big one that lived under the bridge 
and many smaller ones furnished real 
sport for two bovs living in the age of 
snarin.. hookin’ and spearin’.” Air rifles 
came next. and with them came the 
usual pranks that get boys with air guns 
in trouble 
PART \ 

HEN Bart and I started out 

with our traps and Rover after 

woodchucks. we used to think 

that we were hunting. Then we 
thought we were hunters when we had 
our air rifles, but it was not until we 
became the possessors of a .22 that we 
became really important. 

The barrel of this rifle had been 
sawed off. It was of undetermined age 
and accuracy, but a wonderful gun to 
us. I found later that there was a per- 
fectly good reason for its size and unre- 
liable shooting qualities. 

The previous owner had neglected it. 
ind a bullet lodged in the barrel. Not 
being able to push it out, he tried to 
melt it, which he was perfectly suc- 
cessful in doing, but he also bent. the 
barrel at the same time. Not being able 
to straighten it. he cut the crook 
off. It was worth 50 cents of anv- 
ones mone, 

Qwing to the fact 
that mv familv had 
never expressed 


The Bi 


The life StON\ ofa ivp- 
American 
Z—~ loved to hunt and fish 


who 


i desire that I have such an arm, we 
kept it in a hollow log and saved them 
any worry in regard to our getting shot. 
In this respect I was always thought- 
ful. It seemed so much easier to avoid 
an argument than to win one—especially 
with the family. 

We used to hunt woodchucks with this 
gun, and actually killed some. This was 
largely due to the fact that we were bet- 
ter stalkers than shots. 

Some time later I bought an old Har- 
per’s Ferry musket for a dollar. This was 
my first shotgun. The local blacksmith 
cut it down to juvenile dimensions. tak- 
ing about three feet off the barrel, but 
he did not diminish the kick of that old 
irm in any such proportion. It was as 
awful to look at as it was in execution. 
Three fingers of powder, a wadding of 
newspaper and a finger and a half of 
shot was the load. The smoke and noise 
were out of all proportion to the results 
obtained. except the fun. 

Bart and I used to get awfully short of 
ammunition at times, and many an eve- 


























It was hard 
enough to 
shoot a part- 
ridge on the 
wing with a 
cocked gun 
before he 
could get 
away. With 
my handicap 
it was never 
attempted 


ARTHUR D. FULLER 


Tilustrated Jy: 


ography ofa 
Sportsman 


By AUSTIN D. THAIGIET 


ning I have spent pounding lead pipe into 
flat strips and cutting it into little cubes 
about a quarter of an inch in size. A 
charge of this canister would hit wood- 
chucks with telling effects, if it hit them 
at all. After a shot of this, you could 
hear the surplus lead finding a comfort- 
able resting place in the surrounding 
country to the tune of angry bumblebees 

We took turns shooting it, and each 
loaded for himself. It was so heavy for 
us that we had to shoot from a rest 
which made it necessary for us to hunt 
along stone walls and rail fences. After 
locating the game, we then located a rest 

The matter of aiming was none too 
careful; there was but one sight at the 
muzzle end. When ready to shoot, we 
placed this on the mark, pressed the gun 
firmly against the shoulder. shut both 
eves and pulled the trigger. The observer 
announced the results, from a short dis- 
tance, long before the smoke cleared 
away. It was like indirect artillery fire 
and about as noisy. 

The old arm fell into disuse after we 
had tried shooting the ramrod in the air. 
An overload of powder sent it out of 
sight and hearing. I think it fell in the 
pond and was lost in the mud. 

I know of but one other incident to 
compare with our two-man _ hunting. 
and that was the case of my father and 
my uncle, who used to hunt with an old 
flint-lock. The hammer was missing; so 
one held the gun and aimed it, while the 
other ignited the powder by means of a 
piece of burning punk. Shooting was 
limited to a few degrees above and a 
féw degrees below horizontal. 


M* first official gun—that is, the first 
A recognized by the family—was a 
32-20 rifle. This was given to me as a 
Christmas gift by my older brother; but 
when I came to use it the next summer. it 
had more conditions and strings tied to it 
than the international debt settlement. | 
could not let anyone go with me when 
I used it—not even Bart. I had to agree 
to shoot at woodchucks only when on 
side-hills where the bullet would go into 
the ground. I could not shoot at game in 
trees. There was darned little I could do 
with it besides lug it about and look 
brave. It was then that I appreciated all 
the trouble I had saved my family by not 
letting them in on the previous arms 
Bart and I had kept from their view. 
By the next fall I was permitted to 
use the family shotgun. This was a 12- 
bore. made by some hardware company. 
and had two hammers that stuck up like 
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the ears on a rabbit. There was a fly in 
the ointment here too. I had to hunt 
alone, and I had to agree never to carry 
it at full cock. This was some time before 
the hammerless gun, or at least before I 
saw one, 

My ammunition was hand-loaded. I 
bought the empty paper shells and 
a loading kit. I also had some brass 
shells, but soon found that I could use 
only one of these in a double gun. The 
recoil from the right barrel would shake 
the shot from the shell in the left barrel. 
To overcome this, I used brass shells 
in the right barrel and hard-crimped 
paper shells in the left. I liked the 
brass shells because they could be re- 
loaded over and over again, but 
nearly all the cheap paper 
shells burned around the head 
on the second firing. 


N those days I was a great 

believer in large shot, No. 5 
being the finest I used and 2’s 
and BB’s the usual sizes. How ~ 
times have changed since 
then! Today I use a 20-bore 
and No. 10 shot for all upland game, 
and I have killed a few ducks with the 
same gun and 7'% shot. 

I did manage to kill a few partridge 
with the old gun under the limited con- 
ditions. Birds on the ground and in trees 
found their way to my pocket, but wing- 
shooting was out of the question. It 

‘ was hard enough. in 












The shot 
struck 
behind 
him. His 
first jump 
must have 
been fif- 


teen feet! 
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those days, to shoot a 

partridge on the wing 

with a cocked gun before he 

could get away, but with my 
handicap it was out of the question and 
never attempted. Gray squirrels and rab- 
bits were my meat, and they were rela- 
tively easy to shoot. 

In hunting squirrels, we simply sat un- 
der a hickory tree and waited for them 
to come to feed. I have killed as many 
as eleven under a single tree in an after- 
noon. As my‘family would neither cook 
nor eat them, they had to be given away. 
In order to find takers for this lot, I had 
to dress them all, and that cured me of 
excessive enthusiasm for the sport. 

The rabbit has always been the boys’ 
game, and I was the rule rather than the 
exception. In jumping rabbits, I soon 
found that if I stood still they would 
stop to look me over within gunshot. 
Taking advantage of this trait, I used to 


fill my pockets day after day. They were 
easy to give away, and the only draw- 
back to taking them was the number of 
fleas that would seek a warmer 
home in my hair. They did not 
bite me, but their presence drove 





The ob- 
server an- 
nounced 
the results 
long be- 
fore the 
smoke 
cleared 
away 


me to contortions that proved Darwin 
was right. 

One winter I managed to get back to 
the country between Christmas and New 
Year's, and in some way I got a box of 
shells loaded for ducks. Probably they 
were my own choice. As I recall, these 
were loaded with 3!2 or 4+ drams of 
black powder and 1% ounces of No. 4 
shot. This load was deadly at both 
ends. 

The first day I killed eleven rab- 
bits, some of them on the run. The 
next morning my right arm was 
useless; I had to feed myself with 
my left. I was black and blue from 
my elbow to the breast-bone. My 
lesson relative to an over- 
loaded gun was so_thor- 
oughly kicked into me that 
I have never forgotten it. 

As boy and man I have 
hunted rabbits, and with a 


\» «* good dog I enjoy the sport, espe- 
7s clally because it comes in the win- 


7 ter when there is snow and nothing 

else can legally be hunted. It can 
safely be said, however, that I would 
not get out of a sick bed to hunt them, 
as I have partridge. 

When I first moved to the country 
as a permanent resident, I was _ in- 
vited to go fox hunting, and I gladly 
accepted—the first time. There was 
something about the fox that. attracted 
me. I had seldom seen one in the field, 
and the old dyed-in-the-wool fox hunters 
seemed to be a class unto themselves. 
They were looked up to as being super- 
human and hardier than other men. As 
to the latter attribute, I soon found 
why. They seemed to feel a little above 
the other hunters, with secrets and a 
language all their own. They seemed to 
hold themselves apart, and so far as I 
am concerned they are just where they 
belong. I am not inclined to mix or 
mingle with them if it means taking part 
in their activities. 

The equipment for hunting foxes in 
our country is simple—a 10- or 12-bore 
gun, heavily loaded. a hound dog and 





















good legs. There 
must be, ot 
course, a sense of 
direction and a really expert knowledge 
of the Ways of foxes. 

Our start was made in the cold gray 
dawn of December, after a light fall of 
snow. The owner of the dog had him 
securely tied to a leash and led him to 
the nearest place he expected to find a 
track. It was supposed to be “just a 
step.” I soon found that steps ran into 
miles and favorite hunting grounds de- 
pended on the character of the hunter 

By the time I had followed this fast 
walker three miles, the steam was rising 
from my overdressed body. As my com- 
panion calmly looked over the ground for 
tracks I began to have misgivings as to 
the real pleasure of this sport. He did not 
want to bother with a gray fox, whose 
tracks can be distinguished from the red 
by the marks made by the hair between 
the toes of the gray. Finally he found 
one on which the dog gave tongue, and 
the hunt started—that is, the dog did. 
I stood in the corner of a rail fence most 
of the day and froze and swore by turns 
It takes more than the occasional baying 
of a hound and wild enthusiasm to keep 
my blood in circulation. 


A& soon as the fox was really started 
—that is, the dog was near enough 
to him to make him run—my fox-hunting 
friend told me to stay where I was while 
he took a stand on a high ridge, where 
foxes were known to pass. The fox was 
in no way frightened by the dog, al- 
though he did run. I have known of their 
complicating their tracks by walking a 
rail fence or following a road where a 
team of horses has recently passed and 
then taking a good observation post to 
watch the dog work out the trail. There 
never was a time he could not “run in,” 
either in his own den or some open 
woodchuck hole. 

At first we heard the baying of the 
hound as he circled, and then he went 
“out of hearing.” I waited. In the cold 
wind of winter it seemed awfully long 
He never did come back. As a matter of 
fact, that fox went to a lake and ran 
the dog footsore on the ice before we 
figured what had happened and went to 
his rescue. The fox is so light that he can 
tire a dog on smooth ice and cut his feet 
by simply dodging about and just keep- 
ing out of reach. It will ruin a dog for 
weeks. 

I am not what could be termed an en- 
thusiastic fox-hunter. 

There used to be an interesting custom 
among the old (Continued on page 68) 
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A Boa Glides In 


* In this “Narrowest Escape from Death” story a huge snake furnishes the thrill 


HE closest call that I ever had 

was when I was a Supervising 

Teacher with the Bureau of Edu- 

cation in the Philippine Islands, 
and my district comprised the west coast 
of the Island of Mindoro. I was on an in- 
spection trip and had visited the school 
at Santa Cruz that morning, after making 
a sanitary inspection of the town; had 
sat with the town Presidente and the 
town council for two hours during the 
afternoon; had made out two homestead 
applications after the meeting; and had 
talked that evening to the men of the 
town on the advantages of rotating crops 
and the benefits of a garden. 

You see, the duties of an American 
Supervising Teacher in those early days 
covered many things besides school work. 
He was really an unofficial representative 
of the Provincial Governor, guiding the 
natives in their first efforts at municipal 
administration without letting them know 
that they were being guided. He could 
also do a great deal of good if he knew 
something of agricul- 
ture and could be of 
great help if he took 
the trouble to make out 
applications for home- 
steads and for timber 
licenses. Then there was 
the matter of cleanli- 
ness, as an inspection 
now and then resulted 
in clean, sanitary towns. 
In my case there was 
added the treatment of 
ordinary illness and the 
proper care of injuries, 
because I had some 
knowledge of medicine 
Taking it all in all, I 
was a very busy man 
and my days were full 
I was interested in my 
work and was well 
liked by the natives 

I was a guest in the 
home of the town Prest- 
dente and had selected 
for my bedroom for the 
night a room that had been built for a 
storeroom. My reason for selecting this 
room was not only that it gave me pri- 
vacy, away from the big room where the 
family of my host spread their sleeping 
mats, but I could have my windows open. 
The native at that time was deathly 
afraid of the night air and kept the 
house closed tight. Thank goodness, the 
work of our teachers has begun to have 
effect, and the natives are breaking away 
from those old superstitions. 

I will have to describe the houses over 
there so that you will understand just 
what happened. All houses are built with 
timber posts at the corners which are 


o ry-Fly Strategy,”’ by Rk. 
LAND. ln article for the trout fisherman 
who wants to catch fish, 


“Trout Town,” by 
Where all the big ones gather at the banquet board. 


By ELLSWORTH BRAUN 


sunk into the ground three or four feet 
and extend up to the roof. The floor is 
anywhere from three feet to eight feet 
above the ground, depending on the size 
of the house. Some of the better houses 
are floored with wide boards, hand- 
sawed, but the homes of most natives 
are floored with narrow strips of bamboo 
woven together with rattan. 

The Presidente’s house was a new one 
and was located in a grove of young 
cocoanut trees about a mile from town. 
Like all native construction, however, it 
was not yet finished and the floor boards 
were not nailed. They had been left thus 
in order to dry and season before being 
fitted and nailed. The house proper was 
about five feet from the ground, but the 
storeroom where my servant, Elias, had 
opened my canvas cot was only a foot 
from the ground. 

After my talk with the men of the 
town I had been compelled to attend a 
dance given in my honor, so that it was 
after midnight when I slipped under my 
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“Turkeys of the Florida Scrub,”’ by Cavr. A. the 
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blanket. It must have been about two 
o'clock when I was wakened out of a 
sound sleep by a noise. The white light 
of the moon shining through my open 
window struck the middle of the floor, 
but left my bed in the shadow at the side 
of the room. I went cold and stiff with 
a dreadful fear when I saw what had 
caused the noise. 

When I had come into the room early 
in the evening, I had noticed a large 
bundle of tapa, the salted and dried deer 
meat that the natives prepare, hanging 
from a beam in the center of the room. 
This now lay on the floor, and the noise 
of its falling had wakened me. The thing 


A. Mitntnor- 


that frightened me, however, was the 
immense boa-constrictor that had knock- 
ed it down. 

The snake had come through the space 
around a corner post, the one in the 
corner behind my head, left open by the 
incompleted floor. There were two loops 
of his body around the post, the tail 
still under the floor and six or seven feet 
of his length slowly swinging back and 
forth over my cot some five feet above 
me. He had been attracted by the odor 
of the dried meat and in trying to get it 
had knocked it to the floor. The white 
light of the moon revealed the beautiful 
diamond markings of the long, slender 
body, but at the time I was too fright- 
ened to note all this. Too frightened to 
move or cry out, even when the great 
snake lowered himself to reach the meat 
and in doing so brought his body down 
across my middle. 

I don’t know how long it took him to 
swallow that twenty odd pounds of deer 
meat, but it seemed to me a lifetime. All 
manner of thoughts 
chased each other 
through my mind as my 
body lay in a stupor of 
fright, frozen into com- 
plete immobility. The 
weight of the snake's 
body across my loins 
pressed down, and the 
slipping, sliding move- 
ments he made as he 
gulped the meat sent 
cold waves up = and 
down my spine. I re- 
member thinking how 
fortunate it was that 
snake was not 
across my chest or ab- 
domen, as the move- 
ment of my breathing 
would surely have at- 
tracted his attention. 


MAcCQuaArrieE. 


HEN the question 
assailed my mind. 
how would he leave? 
Would he retreat back- 
ward, or would he turn and crawl under 
the cot and back to the hole in the floor, 
head first? If he did the latter and hap- 
pened to sense my presence, he would 
be in an excellent position to squeeze me. 
If that happened, would the frail frame 
of the cot be strong enough to give me 
any protection, or would the immense 
boa crush it and me with it? It seemed 
that I was already in the death grip of 
those deadly coils. My lungs felt com- 
pressed and my breathing was difficult. 
At last the snake’s meal was finished; 
or I should say, all the meat was gone. 
He was not yet ready to depart, however. 
as he was not (Continued on page 72) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


A weakfish weighing 17 pounds 2 ounces establishes 


ERE is another world’s-record 
breaker in the 1933 Field & 
Stream Prize Fishing Contest— 
a weakfish weighing 17 pounds 3 
ounces! It was caught by Frederick J. 
Conzen in Peconic Bay, Long Island, on 
May 20, 1933. A sandworm was used for 
bait. 
The former record for this species 
was held by a 16'4-pounder caught in 
Fire Island Inlet, Long Island, on Octo- 


Frederick J. Conzen and his first-prize 
world’s-record weakfish 


ber 15, 1924. Previous to that, a weakfish 
weighing 14 pounds 5 ounces was the 
title holder. This fish was caught in 
Tuckerton Bay, New Jersey, on Septem- 
ber 28, 1923. It took practically ten 
years to boost the weakfish record 2 
pounds and 14 ounces! Smashing a 
world’s rod-and-reel record isn’t some- 
thing that can be accomplished every 
other day, and yet three such records 
were established in last year’s Contest. 
In each of the two previous years, on the 
other hand, only one new record was 
broken, and in 1930 none at all. 

One never knows just where the ang- 
ler’s wheel of chance is going to stop. 
For that reason, I would hate to hazard 
a guess as to just how big weakfish run. 
Goode, in his book American Fishes, 
mentions a weakfish weighing 30 pounds, 
taken, I believe. in the nets off New 
Jersey. IT wonder! There’s a big differ- 


By SETH BRIGGS 


ence between 30 pounds and the weight 
of Conzen’s present rod-and-reel record. 

I was talking about this, just the other 
day, to my good friend Don Stillman, 
Rod and Gun Editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Don knows his weak- 
fish, and this is what he said: 

“With the thousands of anglers now 
engaging in the sport of weakfishing, it 
is doubtful if Mr. Conzen’s 17-pound 
3-ounce record will stand very long. The 
species is thought to reach weights of 25 
to 30 pounds, and it is just possible that 
some day a properly equipped angler 
may hook into one of these big fish and 
land it. 

“The fact that the last two world’s- 
record weakfish have both been taken in 
Long Island waters indicates that the 
migration of this fish at its most north- 
erly point includes many of the largest 
members of this species. 

“It is a known fact that weakfish once 
were abundant in Massachusetts Bay, 
and probably as far north as the Bay of 
Fundy, during the summer months. To- 
day, Cape Cod is considered the north- 
ernmost limit of their summer migration. 
The cause of their forsaking their former 
ranges is a mystery, but the fact remains 
that weakfish now are scarce north of 
Cape Cod and abundant south of there. 


. HILE it is highly probable that 

conservation laws governing the 
taking of many varieties of salt-water 
game fish may be passed by coastal states 
in the future, even more encouraging is 
the fact that salt-water anglers are be- 
coming conservation-conscious and in 
many cases are limiting their catches 
without the restriction of regulatory laws. 
This has been plainly discernible during 
the past few years. 

“A check over a period of three or 
four years discloses a steady decrease 
in the numbers of weakfish reported and 
brought in by anglers fishing from char- 
ter boats. While a decline in the run of 
fish during this period has been a con- 
tributing factor in reducing the catches, 
it also is a fact that anglers are con- 
tenting themselves with fewer fish and 
that boat captains are urging the return 
to the water of the smaller weakfish. All 
of this augurs well for the future of the 
weakfish in the north Atlantic. Northern 
weakfish are prolific spawners, have but 
a moderate commercial value and, prop- 
erly encouraged, should continue to mul- 
tiply and supply good fishing for gen- 
erations to come.” 

We certainly hope that Mr. Stillman’s 
predictions come true. It hardly seems 
possible that the sport fishermen of this 
country would permit any serious harm 
to befall so magnificent a game fish. 

Mr. Conzen, who now holds the 


A Hew world’s record 


world’s rod-and-reel record on one of our 
most important salt-water fishes, is so 
modest about his achievement that I had 
a harder job in getting him to write a 
little story for us than he had in landing 
his big fish. He admits it. After much 
persuasion, he told us the following: 


> VERY year I invite several friends 
to my summer home at Nassau 
Point, Cutchogue, Long Island, which is 
on Peconic Bay. On May 20, 1933, we 
boarded a chartered boat at New Suf- 
folk, at about 6 A.M. We arrived at our 
fishing grounds, known as Middle 
Ground, about an hour later. While the 
captain started chumming with shrimp 
we baited our hooks with sandworms. 
“We had been fishing a half hour when 
I felt a heavy strike. Before I realized 
what had happened, about one hundred 
feet of line shot off my reel. I put the 
brakes on, gently but firmly. Then I be- 








PAF Os 6 RT at Hoa 
Reinhold Groepler and the second- and 
third-prize winners 


gan to reel in slowly. When I felt that 
the fish wanted to run, I let him go—but 
always keeping a tight line on him. At 
no time did I give him any slack. 
“The fish made five or six more such 
runs. After approximately twenty min- 
utes I brought him to within about sev- 
enty-five feet of the stern. Then he made 
a dive for the bottom and stayed there 
for at least five (Continued on page 67) 
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Conservation Developments 


Bulletin of the 


A NEW DAY DAWNS! 


o HE dawning of a new day in 
conservation!” said Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Walcott, United States 
Senator from Connecticut, Chair- 

man of the Senate Committee on Wild 


Life Resources, when iniormed that the 
House had unanimously passed the Duck 
Stamp Bill, the Coordination Bill and the 
Bill on March 5. These 


lis department last 


Robinson Refuge 
bills were outlined in tl 
month 

The House of Representatives, not to be 
outdone by the speed with which the Sen- 
ate had passed the same bills on February 
6, decided to put them 
through as a unit and 
gave its unanimous con- 
sent to their considera- 


tion. These measures 
were ably championed 
in the House by one 


of its active sportsman 
members, Congressman 
Richard M. Kleberg of 
Texas, who had the 
new Wild Life Com- 
mittee of the House 
squarely behind him. 
President Roosevelt pre- 
viously approved these 
three bills, and his 
signature is assured 
promptly upon their ar- 
rival on his desk 

Never in the history 
of the country has there 
been such an outpour- 
ing of public sentiment 
for conservation mea- 
sures. This culminates a 
fight of fourteen years 
to obtain legislation to 
allow the waterfowl hunters of the coun- 
try to contribute to a restoration pro- 
gram. The American Game Association 
has been in the front-line trenches on this 
legislation from the very beginning. 

The Duck Stamp Bill as finally passed 
exempts children under sixteen. Ninety 
per cent of the income from the Dollar 
Duck Stamps, issued for the first time this 
coming fall, will be devoted to waterfowl] 
breeding grounds and inviolate refuges. 
Many other benefits will accrue from this 
legislation. 

The Coordination Bill and the Robinson 
Refuge Bill are complementary, and are 
almost equally as important as the Duck 
Stamp Bill. 


ILLINOIS SWATS CROWS 


HE crow-killing campaign has pro- 
gressed splendidly this past winter. 
Numerous states encouraged their hunters 
to go the limit on crow-control work. 
Illinois is one of the states that dis- 
tributed special literature on crow k illing. 


In a small, well-prepared pamphlet, “Crow 
Hunts and How to Conduct Them,” 
Charles F, Thompson, Director of Con- 


servation, Springfield, sets forth the need 


tor such control and the benefits to be 
derived. 

“Any efforts in game-bird protection 
and propagation,” says Director Thomp- 
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A wagonload of dead crows. Fewer crows 


. Y 
American Game 


By 
SETH GorDOoN 


President 


son, “must be accompanied by a_ well- 
ordered campaign for the control of pred- 
atory life, the crow moder Te taking a larger 
toll of our game than any other predator. 

While crows may at times be beneficial 
to agriculture, Director Thompson says 
“they have become so abundant that crop 
losses necessitate concerted action.’ 

The booklet gives full instructions and 
shows the results of one night’s shoot at 
a crow roost. One photograph shows 2,400 





crows loaded on a truck, part of one week's 
bag of 14,000 crows. 

Crow control is absolutely essential, es- 
pecially in the states where the birds which 
nest on the prairie breeding grounds of 
our ducks and other game birds congregate 
during the winter-time. 


WILDLIFE COMMITTEE REPORTS 


HI= special committee, consisting of 

Messrs. Beck, Darling and Leopold, 
appointed Secretary Wallace on Jan- 
uary 2 to prepare a program of wildlife 
restoration, filed its report with the Sec- 
retary on lebruary 8. 

“A national wild-life restoration pro- 
gram is economically justifiable and im- 
mediately practical by utilizing submargi- 
nal and commercially unprofitable agricul- 
tural lands now contributing so largely 
to the surplus of agricultural products,” 
says the committee. “The economic values 
are enormous and the cost less than one 
great bridge or housing project.” 

The complete report, available in pam- 
phlet form, covers twenty-eight pages. The 
committee recommends that a total of 
$50,000,000 be expended for purchasing 
submarginal lands for wildlife restoration 
and conditioning them, and that a min- 
imum of $24,000,000 be so allocated. 

The recommended program for immedi- 
ate purchases is divided into four parts: 


mean more game 


Association 


1. Migratory waterfowl and shore birds 
—immediate purchase of 4,000,000 acres, 
one year leases with option to buy. 

Upland game—5,000,000 acres 

3 Non-game birds—breeding places and 
rookeries, 1,000,000 acres. 

4. Game, fur-bearers and other mam- 
mals—2,000,000 acres, plus withdrawal of 
grazing privileges on extensive tracts of 
public domain and National Forests. 

The committee recommends that sub- 
sistence farm homes be established on all 
areas acquired, the farmers to serve as 
caretakers and maintenance men under 
the direction of trained supervisors. 

It is recommended also that maintenance 
of such wildlife areas be 
financed (a) from duck- 
stamp revenue, (b) funds 
from the Norbeck- 
Andresen program, (c) 
the present excise tax 
on firearms and ammu- 
nition, and (d) appro 
priations of public funds. 

The committee rec 
ommends a new wild- 
life administrative set-up 
for the Federal Govern- 
ment. It suggests the 
appointment of a_Res- 
toration Commissioner, 
functioning under — the 
Secretaries of Interior, 
Agriculture and Com 
merce, to coordinate the 
wildlife conservation 
work of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, the Biological 
Survey, the Forest Ser- 
vice, the Park Service 
and other agencies. 

It is recommended 
that a Wildlife Service, 
with a director in charge, take the place 
of the United States Biological Survey. In 
some quarters this is taken to mean that 
the Survey may be dismantled and a new 
agency established. One leader says, “to 
dismember the Survey and substitute an 
organization without its years of experi- 
ence would be unreasonably and unwisely 
destructive.” This seems to express the 
sentiment of many others who have studied 
the matter, but there is a general feeling 
that it would be wise to re-name the Sur- 
vey the Wildlife Service, then reorganize 
and build it up to do the job contemplated 
by the committee. 

In other quarters it is felt that the com- 
mittee’s recommendations concerning up- 
land game are too sweeping and that the 
administrative functions of the states might 
be interfered with. However, the commit- 
tee assures us that nothing of the kind 
is contemplated. Certainly upland game of 
all kinds, except in the National Parks, 
should be left strictly under the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the states. 

The report as a whole seems to have 
taken the conservationists of the country 
by storm. The prospect of having such 
large land purchases made to benefit wild- 
life chiefly appeals to everyone. 

Up to the time this Bulletin went to 
press, neither Secretary Wallace nor Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had taken any action on 
the report. (Continued on page 42) 
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REDINGTON TRANSFERRED 


\UL G. REDINGTON, Chief of the 
United States Biological Survey tor 
the past seven years, returned to the 


United States Forest Service at his own 
request on March 1, where he has been 
assigned to an important administrative 
position. His many friends in game-con- 
servation work will regret to learn of his 
transfer. 

Mr. Redington had a wide experience ~ 
with the Forest Service for 


Field & Stream 
DARLING NEW SURVEY CHIEF 


AY N. DARLING, “Ding” the famous 

cartoonist, of Des Moines, Iowa, was 
appointed Chief of the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey by Secretary Wallace on 
March 10, succeeding Paul G. Redington, 
who was transferred to the Forest Service 
at his own request on March 1. In an- 
nouncing Mr. Darling’s acceptance, Secre- 
tary W allace expressed his gratification, 
especially in view of the administration's 


larged to do the job recommended by the 
President’s Committee on Wild-Life Res- 
toration, of which Mr. Darling has been a 
member since early January. 

Mr. Darling has been a leader in wild- 
life restoration for many years. He is a 
member of the Federal Migratory Bird 
\dvisory Board, the lowa Fish and Game 
Commission, the Iowa Planning Commis- 
sion, and the Des Moines Park Board. A 
strong believer in fact-finding and forward 
planning, he is generally recognized as 

having been the chief propo- 





twenty-three years, and with 
the enormous expansion of 


Starting His bone 


By Albert T. Reid 


nent of Iowa’s new 25-Year 
Conservation Program. His 





that branch of the Federal 
Government his added ex- 
perience in wildlife conserva- 
tion will be invaluable to the 
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Forest Service. Secretary 
Wallace, in announcing the |¥A39Ua YavAav2 


transfer, expressed his ap- 
preciation of Mr. Redington’s 
with the Biological 
Survey in one of the most 
troublesome periods of the 
Bureau's history. 


services 






During his seven years 
with the Survey, Mr. Red- DING IF 
ington effected a number of HE AINT 


; , e- 
important admunistrative - 


Among others, the 
Division of Game and Bird 
Conservation was established 
by consolidating work on 
and law admiunistra- 
tion; the Division of 
iwomic Investigations was re- 
organized and its designation 
hanged to Division of Pre- 
datory Animal and Rodent 
Control; the new Division of 
Land Acquisition was estab- 
lished to handle the purchases 
i refuges and breeding 
erounds ; a unit on Wild Life 
Disease Investigation was es- 
tablished; and a number of 
held experiment stations were 
set up. 

The eood 
went with Mr. 
to his first love, 


changes. 





reluges 


kco- 





murocag en 


wishes of a host of friends 
Redington as he returned 
lorestry. 


NEW FOREST POLICY 
pepe UARY 23 will go down in history 


a red-letter day in forest conser- 
vation, That is the day when President 
Roosevelt approved an amendment to the 


lumber code which would for the first 
time bring all of the country’s privately 
owned forests under a nationwide con- 


se ervation program. According to the press 
inouncement, the President characterized 
this as one of the most important things 
has done since coming to Washington. 

\ public hearing was scheduled for 
March 12. If this plan is consummated, it 
will bring to a conclusion a fifty-year fight 
between lumbermen. 

In commenting on this action editorially, 
the H’ashington Post said: “Adoption of 
he proposed amendment to the lumber 
ode means that almost one-fourth of the 
land of the United States is to be brought 

ler Government supervision in a long- 
program of reforestation. The pri- 
mary significance of the movement is that 
he lumber industry commits itself to the 

thandonment of destructive cutting which 
as denuded vast areas.” 

Now the job of the public is to help pre- 
vent forest fires; to bring about equitable 
tax systems applicable to slow-maturing 
and to acquire large acreages of 
timberlands for the creation of larger public 
timber reserves which will at the same time 
protect watersheds, increase wildlife, and 
supply greater recreational opportunities. 
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efforts to restore our wildlife resources. 

Conservationists throughout the country 
have praised the Secretary's action. As 
Mr. Darling is a hunter and an angler, the 
sportsmen of the country have a right to 
feel elated over this appointment. Fears 
that the Biological Survey might be dis- 
mantled or that the Federal Government 
might attempt to dominate state game af- 
fairs have been dispelled by Mr. Darling's 
selection. As he has been one of Secretary 
Wallace’s lifelong friends, the Survey will 
have a friend at court. It is believed that 
the Survey will now be renamed the Wild- 
life Service, and be reorganized and en- 
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s Albert T. Reid sees 1. N. Darling, brother cartoonist, who has just 
. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


experience in Iowa will un- 
doubtedly be applied in his 
new Federal work. 


OHIO SAVES $100,000 


Cana RVATION is 
$100,000 ahead of the 


game in Ohio under the new 
plan of issuing hunting and 
fishing licenses, according ‘to 
Commissioner William H. 
Reinhart. 

The new system encourages 
sportsmen’s organizations to 
designate agents to issue li- 
censes, the*issuing fees being 
set aside for the restoration 
of game and fish, instead of 
having the county clerks col- 
lect and retain such issuance 
fees. It appears also that un 
der this plan the number of 
licenses issued has a tendency 
to increase, because the local 

organizations make a special 
effort to sell as many licenses 
as possible to swell their own 
special fee fund for conserva 





e tion work 
LIONS ON DECLINE 
OUNTAIN lions seem 


to be on the decline 


in the West, according to reports from 
Western game officials. The California 
State Fish and Game Commission, for 
example, reports that only 269 lions 
were presented for bounty during 1933, 
as against 325 presented in the previous 
year. 

Since 1907, when bounties were first 
paid in that state, California has paid 


bounties on 6,665 of these game killers. 
The bounty is $20 for males and $30 for 
females. 

The California 
that the lions taken in one 
account for 15,000 deer. 


Commission estimates 
year might 
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Makes movies 
for 10¢ a “shot” 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 
Story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 
age news reel—on a roll of film costing 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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OUR next fishing trip will provide more 
than memories if Ciné- Kodak Eight goes 
along. Everybody can share the fun! 

Pull the Eight out of the pocket of your 
fishing jacket—point it—press the button 
... you’re making a movie! 

It’s as simple as that. 


Costs little, too—the Eight sells for $34.50, 
makes movies for 10¢ a ‘‘shot.’’ Yet there’s 
nothing toy-like about this machine. See 
the Eight and the movies it makes at your 
dealer’s today—add the sport of movie- 
making to other sports. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. If it isn’t 
an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


iné-Kodak EIGHT 
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NYMPHING WITH WET 
FLIES 


By Samuel G. Camp 


UCH emphasis has recently been 

placed on nymph fishing—fish- 

ing with a fly designed to repre- 

sent the immature, underwater 
forms of insect life. Most of the talk 
among fly fishermen whom this writer 
met on various streams last season was 
ihout nymphs and nymph fishing. Some oi 
these anglers were amateur fly-tiers of 
no mean ability and all of them, appar- 
ently, had gone in for tying nymph flies 
exclusively. And in my opinion, inciden 
tally, some of these home-made nymphs 
would have more than a slight edge on 
he standard English nymph patterns- 
hn our own streams, ol Course, 

\t any rate, it begins tu look as il, 
iiter hanging fire for a good many years 
due no doubt to the dry fly propaganda 
which has been so prevalent—nymph fish- 
ng has taken this country by 
storm, so to say. In view of 
ill the “success stories” that 
are now being hitched to this 
method, one is inclined to 
wonder how he ever man- 
ied to take a trout on the 
time-honored winged artificials 
and the standard patterns ot 
hackles and palmers. The two 
last-named types, of course, 
have long been credited with 
representing the larvae ol 
water insects, probably mere- 

because they lacked wings. 
Otherwise they are no better 
representations of the nymph 
iorms than the winged arti- 
liclals, 11 as good. 

fhinking the matter over, 
owever, it is well to remem- 
ber that, within reasonable 
nits, it is not so much the 
hape, size or color of the arti- 
ficials that matter, but the mo- 


tion which is imparted to the 
Hy by the angler, or by the 
current, and the depth = at 
which the fly is fished—that 
1 whether it is fished on the 
surface or more or less sub- 
imerged. Hence we may as- 


sume that if a trout sees some- 
thing moving—something that 
might possibly be, say, a May- 
Hy nymph—and having to 
some degree the same action 
as a nymph, he will very likely 
hance on it, unless he 
ippens to be in a particular- 
ly selective mood and the ap- 
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This department is the fisherman's own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











pearance of the fly fails to measure up. 

Furthermore, there is now a very gen- 
eral belief that, in the final analysis, ordi- 
nary wet fly fishing is not in reality “fly” 
fishing but much more in the nature of 
nymph fishing. No doubt, winged artificial 
fies are occasionally accepted by the 
trout as drowned insects and, in the case 
of certain patterns having a good deal of 
flash and glitter (Silver Doctor, Wick 
ham’s Fancy, Alexandra, etc.), as min- 
nows or other small fry. Drowned insects, 
however, are of comparatively rare occur- 
rence and, it is safe to say, not greatly 
in favor with the trout. It would cer- 
tainly seem, therefore, that the freedom 
with which the ordinary insect-imitation 


the fun of fly fishing 
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patterns of wet flies are accepted can only 
be satisfactorily explained on the above 
theory—that they are, in truth, taken as 


nymphs. A factor which seems to  sub- 
stantiate this is the scientifically estab- 
lished fact that over 80 per cent of the 
insect food consumed by trout is in the 
larval stage. 

By all odds the most reasonable ex- 
planation of the success of the ordinary 
wet fly is that it is usually taken by the 
trout as a hatching nymph; that is, a 
nymph swimming up from the river bed 
preparatory to shedding its nymphal skin 
on the surface of the stream and assum- 
ing the winged state—the so-called “dun” 
stage when applied to the May-fly family. 
Hence, it naturally follows that the angler 
whose wet fly most closely approaches 
the action of a nymph rising to the sur- 
face—remember, it’s the action of the 
fly that counts to a great extent—is the 
fisherman most likely to be successful. 
This precludes a number of ways in 
which the wet fly is sometimes fished and 

these will be referred to later. 


Having dozens of patterns of flies from which to choose is half But the question naturally 


arises: If the ordinary wet 
flies are admittedly poor imi- 
tations of the nymphs, yet are 
supposedly accepted as nymphs 
by the trout, why not insure 
still greater success by using 
only the special nymph imita 
tions? The answer is a prac- 
tical one. Maybe the nymph 
patterns are not yet quite so 
good as they should be, or 
maybe the trout have not suf- 
ficiently studied the works of 
Mr. Skues, or Mr. Hewitt. 


HE fact remains, however, 
that a large share of 
the time, certain standard wet 
fly patterns are more success- 
ful than the newer nymph rep- 
resentations. This is a straight 
case of a condition and not a 
theory. Various explanations 
come to mind, but I shall set 
down only the one which seems 
to me the most plausible and 
practical. It is a matter of visi- 
bility. In fast, broken water, 
the standard wet flies with 
their wings and plentiful hack- 
ling are more apt to attract 
the notice of the trout than 
the very sparsely dressed 
nymph representations consist- 
ing principally of the body. 
\s you know, the nymph 
fly came to us from the same 
source as the dry fly—the 
Enelish chalk streams. You 
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SONS Keer OMin 


F-XEMPLIFYING the supreme achievement of the reel maker's art, the 
Reel-O-Mine—Bronson's finest "Gold Seal" 3-piece, take-down reel—sur- 
passes all previous standards of excellence. Made of German Silver through- 
out, with Silverlite Chrome finish, engraved end plates, mottled black and 
white bakelite head and tail rings, with handles to match, Duo- 
Pawl, hobbed spiral gears, Duo-Click, new adjustable, gradu- 






ated drag—and other exclusive Bronson improvements—the Send For New 
Reel-O-Mine is built and balanced like a fine watch—yet sturdy FREE CATALOG 
and durable as a battleship. There's enchantment in its beauty— ie ee 
and magic in the way it smoothly and quietly casts out each lure. fisherman has wished for 
a complete guide for the 
Get the Reel-O-Mine—at your nearest dealer—or direct. hind of reel to use for Bait 


Casting, Fly coming. ns 
BRONSON REEL COMPANY roaster ae at 
135 STATE STREET BRONSON, MICH. |= 
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SPIRAL GEARS DUO-CLICK BR ' 
New, specially cut, hobbed Two - clicks -in- one! Wears c AONSON 
spiral gears, tested in mesh. longer, has smoother action OLD SEAL 
Make entire gear train and more pleasant sound, No . SYMPLOREE| 
stronger, smoother, quicter. old-fashioned springs to break, — 














also have heard about the clear and placid 


nature of these streams. On such water 
a fly does not ordinarily need the adver- 
tising—the added visibility—to be gained 


by wings and hackle, or merely plentiful 
hackling. Extremely small flies are used 
at practically all times. But, on the fast 
water where so much of our own fishing 
is done, the greater visibility of the wet 
fly dressed in the standard way is some- 
times vital. Incidentally, even on the 
chalk streams themselves, wet fly fishing 


Ss 


* 


Trout probably rise to wet flies because 
they resemble hatching nymphs 


(one fly fished upstream is the accepted 
method) is not confined strictly to the 
nymph representations, as certain stand- 
ard wet fly patterns are used to quite an 
extent. 

lishing below one of the old dams on 
the Konkapot, at Mill River, Massachu- 
setts, one day last season, I first carefully 
Hoated a dry fly—a No. 12 Cahill—over 
the pool for some time, but without suc- 
It was not a particularly large pool, 
hut quite deep and with a heavy inrush 


cess 


of water at the head. A Mallard Quill, 
size 13, was then tried. This is a very 
sparsely dressed wet fly, credited with 


having nymph-like properties, and a won- 
derfully effective all-round fly. But this 
Was one time it failed to turn the trick. A 
Hewitt nymph, size 12, likewise failed to 
attract. | then changed to a No. 12 Cahill, 
standard wet fly dressing on an eyed hook, 
and took two brown trout of 11 and 13 
inches on the next few casts. A first-rate 
example, as I look at it, of the result of 
advertising, the Cahill of the standard wet 
ly type showing up to better effect under 


the existing conditions than the other 
Hies used on this occasion. Note that all 
fly sizes were practically the same, and 
the general color effect of the Mallard 
Quill is about the same as that of the 
Cahill. 

It hardly seems probable that the 


typical nymph representations will ever 
completely supersede the old line of wet 
which will continue to prove their 
inherent worth under many conditions. 
But it seem reasonable to suppose 
that, since we now have a better under- 
standing of what wet fly fishing really is 
and that a good share of the time our 
wet fly is not accepted by the trout as a 
fly but as a nymph, anglers will pay more 
attention to fishing their wet flies in such 
i way as to simulate the motion of the 
nymph, rather than attempt to copy the 
action of the winged insect, which can 
only be satisfactorily approximated with 
a drv fly. 

This means that, 


flies, 


does 





for the most part, the 


wet fly should be fished wet, making no 
effort to keep it on or near the surface. 
Old-time fly-fishers, before the arrival of 
the dry fly, were perforce compelled to 
do the best they could with their equip- 
ment, when trout were taking at the sur- 
face, by fishing their wet flies on the 
surface or as close to it as feasible. Sur- 
face feeders are now taken care of by the 
dry fly, and the modern angler should 
generally pass up anything like top-water 
fishing with the wet fly, using a fly which 
will sink readily the instant it strikes the 
surface. He should fish it in such a way 
as to imitate the motion of a nymph ris- 
ing to the surface, not a winged insect on 
the surface. Years ago, a favorite method 
with some wet fly anglers was to attempt 
to copy the fluttering of a winged insect 
on the surface. No doubt the method still 
persists to some extent. It was never very 
successful—probably because the typical 
water insects are comparatively rarely 
seen “fluttering” on the surface—and is 
a good example of the kind of wet fly 
fishing that it is usually best to avoid. 
Flies for this type of fishing should be 
stream-lined and the hackle should not be 
too bushy. By “stream-lined” I mean that 
the wings and hackle should be well slant- 
ed back toward the bend of the hook. I 
believe, however, that the “closed-wing” 
variety of fly, in which the body of the 
fly is practically concealed by the wings, 
should be avoided, as it seems likely that, 
in this method of fishing, the body of the 
fly plays a very important part. This is 
especially so in the case of certain pat- 


terns in which there is a showing of 
gold in the body, such as the Gold- 
ribbed Hare’s Ear, Wickham’s Fancy, 


Greenwell’s Glory and others. The body 
of the fly no doubt suggests the shape of 
the nymph and a gold body, or one ribbed 
with gold tinsel, very possibly suggests 
transparency or the flash of the lighter- 
colored underside of a swimming nymph. 


HE wings should not be set at too 
great an angle to the body as this will 
tend to make the fly stay up and also cause 
it to twirl in the water—one of the chief 
objections to the attempted use of a dry 


fly for wet fly fishing. The fly should 
swim smoothly when submerged. It 
should also be so designed as to sub- 


merge instantly. This purpose will be de- 
feated if the hackle is too plentiful or 
if it is set at a decided angle to the body. 
Incidentally, in this article I have pur- 
posely said nothing about the use of 
standard wet flies cut down to resem- 
ble nymphs by removing most of the 
wings and hackle, as flies so treated would, 
it seems, properly belong in the same 
class as the special nymph patterns. 
Patterns of standard wet flies which 
may be particularly recommended as hav- 
ing nymph-like properties are as follows: 
March Brown, Cahill and Light Cahill, 
Beaverkill, Light and Dark Hendrick- 
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son, Gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear, Mallard 
Quill (so sparsely dressed as not to be 
quite in the same class as the others), 
Quill Gordon, Wickham’s Fancy and 
Greenwell’s Glory. This list omits a fly, 
Tup’s Indispensable, which some English 


anglers believe to be the best of all 
nymph-suggesting patterns. It has been 


omitted here because I have had no ex- 
perience with it. It might be interesting 
to note that the manner of dressing Tup’s 
Indispensable is a trade secret, controlled 
by a professional fly-tier, and English 
writers are not permitted to publish it. 

Personally, I think that perhaps the 
best all-round fly for this type of fishing 
is the Gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear. Likewise, 
if you wish to try the effect of an ordinary 
wet fly cut down to nymph proportions, 
I would recommend the Gold-ribbed 
Hare’s Ear above all others. 


O far we have been dealing with matters 
which are more or less theoretical. 
Now comes the very practical matter of 
the way to fish the fly, for, as has already 
been said in the forepart of this article, 
it is the motion of the fly that does the 
business. On the English chalk streams, 
the method of fishing with a nymph or 
with a wet fly which is to be fished as a 
nymph, is to throw the fly upstream, 
allowing it to come back at the pace of 
the current and without added motion im- 
parted by the rod. On fast water, how- 
ever, the angler should use his own judg- 
ment. Often you can work to better effect 
by fishing downstream, casting across or 
slightly up and across. Other things be 
ing equal, whether the angler progresses 
upstream or downstream makes little dif- 
ference, so long as the progress of the 
fly is downstream, for hatching nymphs 
come down with the current while at the 
same time moving up to the surface. 
This brings us to the usual—and what 
has always seemed to this writer par- 
ticularly useless—piece of advice to the 
effect that a nymph should be fished “from 
the bottom upward.” Barring the use of 
split shot, it can’t be done—that is, on 
fast or even moderately fast water. The 
best we can do is to use a fly which sinks 
readily—has a good “entry,” as it is some- 
times called—and let it drift down as it 
will, usually just a few inches under the 
surface. Of course, when the time comes 
to pick up the fly, there can be a gradual 
withdrawal to the surface. If the fly hesi- 
tates about going under, wet it in your 
mouth. The fly should be kept well soaked 
at all times, avoiding as far as possible 
flicking off the moisture when casting. 
The switch cast will help in this respect. 
As to whether the fly should be fished 
without motion imparted by the rod, that. 
I believe, depends a good deal upon the 
existing ‘conditions. If one thing doesn't 
work, it always pays to try another. But 
any added motion should not be so pro- 
nounced as to create an obvious “drag.” 


FUN WITH THE LITTLE FELLOWS 
By Seth Briggs 


VERYBODY has a different idea of 
what is the matter with the country 
and what should be done about it. 
Some say that the greed for money is the 
root of all evil. Others will tell you that 
what this fair land needs is a good five- 
cent cigar. I claim that what it needs is 
a greater respect for the little fellows of 
our lakes and streams—such as the perch 
and the *sunnies—and a greater number of 
panfish fishermen. 

It seems to me that every angler, re- 
gardless of whether he is a trout “hound” 
or a channel bass “nut”, should devote at 
least several days each year to our lesser 


today 


fresh-water fishes. It's good for his body 
and soul. To bask in the genial warmth of 
an early spring sun, on the shores of a 
little pond, and listen to the spring peepers 
peepin’ and the red-wings fluting their 
okalee, gives a man the right sort of a 
perspective on life. And if he wants to 
watch a bobber out the corner of one eye 
and go to sleep with the other one—that’s 
okeh, too. He'll dream dreams about the 
days when his dirty little bare feet pat- 
tered down the dusty road and he carried 
a long cane pole in one hand and a rusty 
old tomato-can in the other—and then 
he'll wake up later on feeling like a new 
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‘ w’NORLD’S RECORD 
“Chis. 18 Ub Wall Eyed Lihe-taken on 


Brows PIKIE MINNOW 


























ND here it is—the largest Wall (- 
Eyed Pike ever taken on rod and 
reel in the annals of fishing history. WORLD’S RECORDS 
And Man, What A Fish! A full pound 


heavier than the previous title holder— taken on the famous 


a record that has stood since 1919. And Pikie Minnow 

to Anthony M. Brothers—a real sports- in three successive years 
man—and a true humanitarian—who 

devotes his working hours to the Ohio 193] The World's Record (up to 


Humane Society at Cincinnati—go ai Rte esos —e” 
the first honors for catching this Grand- 
daddy of all Wall Eyes—at High Lake, 1932 oot ges see ha 
Wis. September 23rd, 1933—on_ his ‘i papceiieael 


Famous Pikie Minnow. 3OBD The World's Record Wail 


Eyed Pike—weighing 18 lbs. 
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Length 4! in., Weight *4 oz. 
No. 700 
Price $1.00 










More Prizes— 
More New Records—for the 
2nd PRIZE WALL EYE 


Here’s Max M. Herseth, Ely, Minn., and 

Pimous Pike Hiimow a Kabctoges FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 

ae —_ —e ALK about breaking records! In 1932, the Pikie took the first three Muskal- 
longe Prizes—in Field & Stream’s Big Fish Contest! And in 1933, the Pikie 

lst PRIZE captured All Four Muskallonge Prizes—as well as the First Two Wall Eyed Pike 


MUSKIE Prizes! Never before has any lure even approached such a record! 
“Last year I did 


on anything but CREEK CHUB LURES WON MORE PRIZES 


now,” said Dr. Than All the Wooden Baits of Other Makes Com- 


Geo. Hearst, Ce- 


dar Falls, Towa, bined—in Field & Stream’s 1933 Big Fish Contest! 


who caught the 
First Prize Mus- 
















‘: kie, weighing 46 The First Prize Large Mouth Black Bass (Southern Division), Second and Third 

K Ibs. 6 oF. at Prizes Large Mouth Black Bass (Florida Division), and the Second and Fourth 
tah ly iL, Prizes Large Mouth Black Bass (Intermediate Division)—all were taken on Creek 
1933. Chub True-to-Nature Lures! 


IMITATED—BUT NEVER EQUALLED! 


For years, other manufacturers have tried to imitate Creek Chub’s Lures—but they 
can't equal the true-to-nature looks and actions—and the enticing superiority of these 
Fish Getting Wonders! So if you, too, want to Catch More—and Bigger—Fish— 
insist on America’s Greatest Baits—‘Creek Chub’s True-To-Nature Lures”’! 






3rd PRIZE 

MUSKIE 
Here’s the 3rd 
Prize Muskie 


J Get these proven ‘‘Fish Getters’” at your dealer’s or If you have some good pictures of extraordinary fish taken 
—weighing 41 


direct! Our beautiful, new, colored catalog sent FREE en Creek Chub Lures—send ‘em in—and we'll make it 


“i es upon request! worth your while—if we can use them! 
taken by B. F. 
ientand THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 2 
hie tae 135 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Pikie Minnow, 
at Moose Lake, 


a> © CREEK CHUB BAITS 





Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario cheamaest 





CATCH MORE FISH 








’ I tell vou, there’s nothing to beat 
it and it’s what this country needs! 
What's more—if we use a little common 
selecting our tackle for this sort 
ill have a whole lot more 
dared to promise our- 





m than we ever 


elves. Catch a yellow perch or a crappie 
r even that ugly critter, the bullhead, 
some day on a 2'4- or 3-ounce fly rod 

d then try to convince me that you 
idn’t get any kick out of it. 

For instance, there are those two old 

ls of mine, the white perch and the 
vellow perch—may the red gods bless em! 
Of course, the white perch is not a perch 
at all. He belongs to the family J/oroni- 
, or white bass, and is more closely 
related to the members of the sunfish 
family, which includes the black bass, 
than he is to the yellow perch. 

My favorite rig for both these fellows 


a small double spinner, the blades not 
much larger than your small finger-nail, 
with a No. 4 or a No. 6 tandem hook 
which is artistically draped 

I strip cast this 
rod weighing 
pet rod, ot 


below, on 
eht-crawler. 
combination on a 9-foot fly 
around 5 ounces—not my 


nice Juicy nig 


course. After you have located a school of 
perch and cast this rig over it—or prefer- 
ihly along the edges of the school, if pos- 


sible—you are in for some fun. The fish 
usually just go mad over it, though I have 
found the yellow perch much more reli- 
able in this respect than the white perch. 
By this I mean that ane are days when 
one doesn't seem to be able to interest a 
hite perch in anything. At other times, 


I have oe one up” with the spinner-hait 
mbination. With the yellow perch, how- 
ever, if you once find the school, you can 


Without 
rt of a lure 


take a 
and almost any so 
artificial—will 


actically always mess 


trouble 


within reason—natural or 

do the trick. And 1 you happen to be out 
1 one of those warm, lazy spring days, 

when a blue haze ts hang sing over every- 

thing, and you cant muster up enough 

ambition to do any casting, all you have 





Kimmell 
{ fine catch of crappies like these, taken 
on alight rod, is sport enough for anyone 


Photo John D 


1 You hardly 


troll the rig along. 


( 1s 
need do more than let your boat drift, so 
long as the lure stays somewhere around 


five or six feet below the surface. It is a 
particularly eood idea to fool around the 
especially when fish 

\nd for either cast- 


weed beds 
pert h. 


res of 
vellow 


ing for 





least a 


ing or trolling, always use at 
three-foot single-gut leader of medium- 
trout weight. When casting in low clear 
water, on bright days, I use a_ six-foot 
leader. 

Some folks catch most of their perch 
by still fishing with live bait and a 
good many kinds of baits are effective, 
too—including worms, minnows, grass- 


hoppers, crawdads and hellgrammites. To 
me, however, it has always seemed that I 
catch more perch—certainly white perch 
—when I keep the bait moving. And in- 
cidentally, a small minnow sometimes 
does better on that spinner combination 
than a worm. One day I put a grasshopper 
on a regulation grasshopper hook, at- 
tached a little spinner above it and cast 


that. Ask me sometime if I caught any 
perch, though I frankly believe almost 


anything would have worked that day. 
When fishing with live bait only, I like 
a No. 4+ sproat hook, or about a No. 24 


or 25 Cincinnati Bass hook, both on 
snells, of course. 
EST of all, however, is taking perch 
on flies, though it doesn’t always 
work by any means. But when it does, it’s 


delightful sport. I really couldn't tell you 
what my favorite patterns of flies are be- 
cause, every time [ think | have this impor- 
tant: question all settled, something hap- 
pens that knocks my ideas into a cocked 
hat. One day, 1 am—or, rather, the perch 
are—all “het up” for such flies as the Par- 
machenee Belle, Royal Coachman, Pro- 
fessor and some of the brighter metal- 
bodied flies. The next day they go in 
mourning and look at nothing but sombre 
flies, like the Black Gnat. Again, they'll 
take a hook with any old feathers on it. 
Ah me! 

Then there's that fine little critter, the 
crappie—and his first cousin, the calico 
bass, sometimes known as the black crap- 
pie. There are thousands upon thousands 
of anglers—both young and old—who just 


love ‘em. And why not? They are re- 
spectably gamy, good-looking and = cus- 


mopolitan—and for what more could any 
man ask in a panfish! 

Regardless of what method of fishing is 
used for these two species, I think that a 
fly rod is always in order—and it should 
not weigh more than three or, at most, 
four ounces. Live minnows, small spinners 
and flies seem to bring the best results. 

A No. 2 or 4 snelled sproat hook is 
about right for live-bait fishing. Any very 
small spinner, either single or double, is 
often effective. As for myself, I like | a 
spinner and fly combination best of all. It 
seems to work better than flies alone, 
probably because crappie usually like their 
flies well sunk. As a rule, they won't take 
flies right on the surface. Here again, the 
best fly is almost anybody's guess, though 
I'm inclined to think that the hackles, 
Black Gnat, Cahill, Whirling Dun, Hare's 
Ear, Cowdung and flies of that sort do 
better than the gaudier patterns. 

That little dandy, the rock bass, or red 
eye, is another favorite of mine. Every 
time I catch one today, I’m reminded of 
my “salad days” when I used to fish some 
of those lovely streams in western New 
York, such as the Otselic near Bingham- 
ton. What swell little fighters those rock 
bass were! And they were well named, 
too. Almost every time I put my fly or a 
spinner beside a rock—Zowie! I have a 
hunch that a well-sunken wet fly with a 
bit of red on it or with a silver body, or 
both, is favored by the rock bass. When 
it comes to live bait, I know that they 
like minnows, crawfish, hellgrammites 
and sometimes worms, though not very 
often. And they have a pretty large mouth, 
so you can afford to use a fairly big 
snelled hook—a No, 1 or No. 2. sproat. 
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_ Finally—and I'm not ashamed to admit 
it—I'm especially partial toward those lit- 


tle aristocrats, the common sunfish, or 
“punkin-seeds”, long-eared sunfish and 
bluegills. And don't try to tell me that 


they aren't scrappers for their size! Many 
is the time I have had them come after a 
big bass plug. Those little devils cer- 
tainly had lofty ambitions! 

From the standpoint of effectiveness, I 
don't believe there is anything better for 
sunnies than a piece of night-walker or a 
small whole worm on about a No. 7 or 8 





Kodak Co. 


Courtesy Eastman 
Not infrequently, the panfish angler takes 
a nice pickerel 


sproat hook. I reeall one particular occa- 


sion when I had remarkably good luck 
with grasshoppers. 
Flies, too, will work at times, but the) 


must be small—No. 10 or even 12—and 
they should be allowed to sink at least 
five or six inches below the surface. 

In practically all of these methods of 
fishing for panfish, the use of a very light 
fly rod is indicated. With this, one should 
use a small single-action reel and a light 
oiled-silk line—about a G or an H. Don't 
use one having a heavy enamel finish. And 
don't ever fish without at least a three- 


foot leader, the lighter the better, con- 
sistent with the size of the fish. Some 
times six- and even nine-foot leaders are 


advisable, ; 

In closing, I just want to say a word of 
praise for the best scrapper of them all— 
the bullhead or hornpout. Yes sir, | mean 
it! He’s handicapped by an ugly face and 
a mean disposition, but he is there as a 
fighter. Handling one on a 2!'4-ounce fly 
rod is a nice little job for anyone. And, 
are they good eating! None better, 
so far as I'm concerned. 

In short, if you want to renew your 
youth, spend a day with the panfishes. 
They're good company for both young 
and old and, now, when Nature, herself, 
is rejuvenating, is the time to make their 
acquaintance, 


STEAK ’EM OUT 
By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


ANY a good fisherman has lost his 
religion scaling fish. Of course, if 
you enjoy scaling ‘em, that’s a crappie of a 
different color. But if you'd like to dodge 
the messy part of fishing that wedges in 
between the lake and the platter, and are 
not dead set to eat the natural skin in- 
stead of a cornmeal overcoat, then you'll 
be interested in the “how” of steaking 
certain lake fish. 
Not all fish can be 
great northern pike, 


he rv, 


But 
and 


steaked. 
bass 


casily 
walleyes, 
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“YOU SAID A 
PIPEFUL,”’ 
OAK PARK 

MAN WRITES 


The pipe and 
tries and tries to find the pipe tobacco of 
his ideal. He is always searching for that 
one tobacco which will fit his taste ex- 
actly. while—but 
“they 


enthusiastic smoker tries 


Some seem good for a 


don’t last.” 





1137 Gunderson Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Jan. 20, ’°33 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


When you say good tobacco, you said a 
pipeful. I’ve tried them all, from the most 
expensive down. Some of them taste good 
for a while but I soon tire of them. 

For anyone who smokes as much as I do 
there is only one tobacco that will taste 
the same day after day and month after 
month, and that’s good old Edgeworth. I 
know because in eight years I have smoked 
over 300 cans. 


Yours truly, 


VIC OLSEN 











letters 
every 


The constant stream of friendly 


that come from pipe smokers in 
quarter of the earth shows that smokers 


of Edgeworth find in it just that combina- 





tion of fine flavor and 
on con 

honest mildness that ‘ 
suits them exactly. 
Such contentment and 
satisfaction are worth | 
seeking. ‘ 

You can try Edge- 
worth in your pipe for Letters praising Edge- 
just a few cents. It is worth come from all 
4 ver the world. 
sold by every tobac- beets 


conist, in all sizes from the small pocket 
package to the pound humidor tin. Some 
put tins. This 
vacuum packing keeps the flavor and the 
aroma in perfect condition indefinitely 


sizes are up in vacuum 


any climate. 


The “Corn Cob Pipe Club” is the Edge- 
worth radio entertainment given every 
Wednesday evening at 

/ ten o'clock, Eastern 

{ Daylight time, on the 

f a WEAF Coast to Coast 


network of the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 
Youcantry Edgeworth laugh with Pat Binford 
and his friends of the 


Tune in and 





in your pipe for a feu 
— club. 

Edgeworth is made and guaranteed by 
Larus & Brother Co., 
1877, Richmond, Va 


Tobacconists since 
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Here’s a walleye rarin’ to be steaked 


even big crappies and sunnies can be 
skinned out in a way that will produce a 
fine fillet of fairly boneless meat. There's 
new pleasure in eating some of these fish 
when they are steaked out. And there 
probably is less waste of the “eatin’” parts 
a if the fish were cooked whole with 
the skin on and the bones in the flesh. 
Small trout would, of course, be grossly 
mishandled if anyone attempted to skin 
them and steak them, but the lakers 
should deliver delicious provender by this 
system. 

I learned to steak fish by practicing on 
walleyes. In the initial stages I had done 
things fairly wrong and then I fell under 
the tutelage of an old timer who knew 
the tricks. 

Using a walleye as a specimen to work 
on, and following the pictures, here is how 
it is done: 

Lay the fish with his back to you, his 
head to the left. Grasp the head in your 
left hand. A narrow-bladed knife is best 
for steaking and it should be fairly sharp 
but not thin-edged. The first cut is on a 
slight angle, downward and forward a 
little, just back of the pectoral fins which 
lie behind and below the gills and in front 
of the belly. This slice will cut through 


big 





How the first cut is made in steaking the 
left side of the walleve 


easily until the knife is stopped by the 
backbone, 

Now turn the knife so the edge is t 
ward the tail. With the backbone as a 


guide, cut toward the tail end of the fish. 
Bear down so the cut will be close to the 
vertebrae. You will slice into the body 


cavity and it will cut the ribs loose from 
the backbone. By properly guiding the 
knife it will miss the belly fin and the 


anal opening. 

Sometimes, as in bass, it is good tech- 
nique to take the point of the knife and 
make a preliminary cut in the back, slic- 
down until you can start the cut 
along the backbone, using that as a guide 
and keeping it pretty well in contact with 
the knife and in sight at the upper side. 
In the slabbing, all fins are left attached 
to the bony structure of the fish. 


ng 


Do not cut the slab loose at the tail end. 
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This is a most common mistake. It gives 
trouble. Simply flip the slab over, so it 
stretches out from the tail, still attached. 
Now you have a chance to grasp the 
skeleton of the fish as a means of holding 
it while cutting the fillet loose from the 
hide. Still with the fish head at your left, 
and with your left hand holding the “en- 
semble” down near the attached end of 
the loosened slab, carefully cut through 
the thin meat on the tail end of the slab 
and start shucking that fillet out of the 
skin. 

Remember this: If you try to shuck out 
this meat starting at the ead end of the 
slab, it is going to tear and stick to the 
skin. The muscular arrangement of the 
— flesh is such that tearing is inevitable. 
But if you strip meat from the skin, start- 
ing at the fail end of the slab, and pushing 
with the knife more than you cut, it will 
skin out clean, leaving practically no meat 
attached to the skin. Cutting the slab loose 
from the tail before shucking the fillet, 
then trying to strip off the meat, is a sure 
way of getting into a mess. 

You have now slabbed and shucked out 
the right-hand side of the fish, so let us 
start in on the other side. 

Keep the dorsal fin pointed your way. 


} 





The final step in slabbing the left side. 
Next, begin stripping the fillet in same di- 
rection, leaving skin attached as shown 


Reach out with your left hand and grab 
the head which is now on your right- 
hand side. Duplicate the cut you made on 
the right side, using the backbone again 
as a guide for the slice. In making this 
you will have your left hip close to or 
against the board or table, you will be 
facing toward the head of the fish and 


cutting away from your left hand in a 
right-to-left direction. Remember, keep 
his back toward you and use that back- 


bone as a guide, even when cutting the 
slab on the left side of the fish. 

\fter slabbing this left side you shuck 
out that second fillet, and again I remind 
you that it is more of a pushing, splitting 
operation, getting the meat separated from 
the hide, than it is a cutting process. 
Sometimes, by starting the meat 
from the tail end of the slab, it is possible 
to almost strip it free by pulling it loose 

At the finish, the head, the median 
bone structures, skin, fins, tail and en- 
trails are in one ragged unit of first-class 
garbage; and you will have two slabs of 
white meat practically boneless. The ribs 


] 


k Ose 


Finish of steaking process. The slab at 
left is still attached and ready for you to 
start stripping the fillet 












— —————— 
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are still in the fillet in the case of the 
walleye. In the great northern pike there 
are some additional bones that stick out, 
above the ribs, at right angles to the ver- 
tebrae. Crappies and sunnies have more 
bones. An old guide told me that a hot 
pair of pincers will pull such bones if 
you wish to make the fillet absolutely 
boneless. When preparing the crappies 





Cutting the slab loose from the tail before 
shucking the fillet, then trying to strip the 
meat, will make a mess of things 


and sunnies, only the larger fish will steak ; 
those around a half pound should be 
prepared in the original chunk. 

In preparing walleyes to smoke, do 
not stop at the tail end of the slab, but 
cut it free. The meat is smoked with the 
skin on one side. I believe it is better 
smoked thus than if entirely stripped out 
or smoked in chunks. These slabs with 
skin on one side are soaked in brine, 
probably half a day or more, and drained. 
Then, either a hole is slit in the tail end 
of the slab and it is hung on a fixed rack, 
or a shingle nail can be driven through 
that thin end into‘a lath and several slabs 
suspended from one strip of wood. 

I've seen some fellows cleaning fish 
and wondered by what miracle they finally 
had anything fit to eat. I’ve never seen 
anyone who enjoyed scaling fish; most 
everyone will try to dodge the job. But 
steaking is no great chore. I’ve seen good 
hands strip two fillets from a walleye in 
less than a minute. It can’t be such a 
chore at that rate. 

Good sports not only are willing to have 
the fun of catching fish, but they follow 
the deal all the way through, preparing 
their game for the fire. It is in their in- 
terest that I am passing on, by word and 
by pictures, this gentle art of steaking 
a walleye and other “steakable” fish. Be- 





side which, I hate to see any good man | 


lose his chance at the pearly gates be- 

cause he gets all bogged down when it 

comes his turn to scale a fish. 
EFFECTIVE GARFISH RIGS 

W 7 E all know how destructive the gar- 
fish is to food and game species. 


Those of us who have tried to do some 


cleaning up of these predatory creatures 
have long: ago discovered that the process | 


Is not as simple as it appears. 
Catching gars by means of an ordinary 
hook and line is well-nigh impossible, due 


to the peculiar structure of their mouths. | 
Many different schemes to hook them 


have been devised. One angler, for in- 
stance, ties half a dozen or more loops of 
button-hole twist to the top of his hook, 
allowing the coils to fall around the bait. 
Mr. Gar, being none too finicky about his 
diet, attempts to engulf the whole ensem- 
ble. Several of the coils are bound to 
become entangled in his highly-developed 
dental processes, and if the angler blends 
prudence with reasonable haste, the old 
devil can be beached and the coup de grace 
administered with promptness. The dia- 
gram shows how the rig is constructed. 

For the following method, which should 
prove more effective than the foregoing 
m sections where gars are very large, we 
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MASTER 




























a year of waiting—a moment of action—why risk failure? 


ROM the giant muskies of still 

northern lakes to the leaping bronze- 
back warriors of white water streams, 
“True Temper” Rods admit no master. 


They pack the punch to handle heavy 
lures or baits, to set the hook in fast 
charging fish and to meet each lunge 
and leap until the fish is safely brought 
to net—“True Temper” Rods are 
masters of power in the zone of action. 


“True Temper” Rods are custom made 
from rapier steel, clock spring tem- 
pered and delicately tapered to give 
exclusive action. No other rods can be 
made like them. None are genuine with- 
out our trade mark. If you are offered 
an imitation, try it, test its action. Then 
try a genuine “True Temper” and draw 
your own conclusions. 


Reelrod 


++» This “True 
Temper” rod 
and reel combi- 
nation has marvel- 

ous balance—a reel 
action heretofore 
found only in 
tournament reels— 
with perfected anti- 
“True Temper” Toledo—the rod of champions; 
“True Temper” Professional—lighter than 
wood with the strength of steel;““True Temper” 
Reelrod shown at the right—the rod and reel 
combination that makes casting easy for the 
amateur. 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Div. pep. A Geneva, Ohio 


TRUE TEMPER 


FISHING Roos 


backlash control, 
ample line capacity 
and trouble-free con- 
struction. The most 
economical casting 
outfit you can buy— 
the most satisfactory. 





Free on request —16- 
page booklet “From 
Coast to Coast with 
True Temper.” Tells 
where and how they 
caught ’em. Return 
today for a copy. 
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wish to thank Dr. J. F. 
Minette, Alabama. 

The Doctor says it’s “poison-ivy” to the 
pests, and he asks us to pass on the in- 
formation to those who may not know 
about the stunt. The diagram gives an 


Bryars, of Bay 
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NOOSE CATCHES GAR 
f BY UPPER JAW 
WHEN DRAWN 
TIGHT 


idea of how the rig works. As to details, 
Dr. Bryars advises the use of stove-pipe 
wire for the noose. Probably soft copper 
wire would work, too. The ‘unlooped end 
is run through the bait (piece of fish, 
meat or a dead bait minnow) and then 
passed through the slip loop. After at- 
taching the end of the wire to the fishing 
line, adjust the snare so that the bait is 
at the bottom of the loop, as shown. The 
diameter of the loop should be about four 
or five inches. 

Fix a cork about fifteen inches above the 
rig, as the gars feed near the surface. 
When the bait is taken, tighten up. The 
snare gets the fish by the upper jaw and 
wil! hold him. 

It is best to use a long cane pole and a 
very stout line when fishing for gars. With 
this rig you can swing the snare out a 
considerable distance without upsetting it, 
and when the old codger takes hold, you 
can bear down on him and heave away 
with sweet abandon. 

Because of the tough hide and —_ 
scales with which the gar is equipped, 
is virtually impossible to spear him. Some 


of the anglers in the Middle West have 
had fair success by using a spring gaff 
attached to a spear pole. If you can make 
a fair hit with this rig, it will hold. Night 
is the best time, of course, and a strong 
light should be used. 

In certain isolated places it is possible 
to shoot gars with a high-power rifle. The 
fish cruise around, just under the surface, 
sometimes with their dorsals protruding 
and a low shot with an expansive bullet 
will often do a most satisfactory job. But 
in this connection there are two warnings, 
and we wish to emphasize both of these. 

First, it must always be remembered 
that a rifle is a highly dangerous weapon. 
This is particularly true when bullets are 
shot at a flat angle to the surface of the 
water, as they often ricochet and may 
travel for great distances. In remote 
swamp regions of the South, miles from 
human habitations, one might employ the 
rifle against the gar with safety, but in 
settled districts this method is decidedly 
dangerous. The other consideration to 
which we referred is the question of the 
law. One must first determine whether it 
is legal to shoot fish in one’s section—even 
predatory fish. The same thing, for that 
matter, applies to both spearitig and sein- 
ing. 

When a group of anglers becomes suffi- 
ciently incensed at the presence of gar- 





fish, really wrought up to the extent that 
they are willing to engage in a concerted 
effort to reduce the numbers of these 
agents of destruction, they can do won- 
ders by netting. 

A long seine with a 1%- or 2-inch mesh 
does a very thorough job, under the proper 
conditions. Repeated seinings at intervals 
throughout the season will probably do 











@ “The Al. Foss Oriental Wiggler is the best 
Musky bait | know of. It caught four for me, 
the largest of which weighed 33 pounds,” 
says J. R. McDowell. 





Oriental 
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more toward reducing the numbers of 
gars than any other method. Add to this 
persistent fishing by individuals and the 
game and food fishes will have a much 
better chance to thrive than they would if 
the predatory fish were given free rein. 

Let us get after this problem and do 
all we can to rid our waters of undesirable 
species. This Department will welcome 
ideas and methods such as Dr. Bryars’ 
garfish rig. If you have any contributions 
that will help the cause we shall be happy 
to pass them on, ADAM TINKER 


SALT WATER ANGLERS OF 
AMERICA 


ELIEVING that the perpetuation of 

the sport of salt-water angling in 
America calls for the unified action of in- 
dividual anglers and anglers associations 
all over the country, there has been organ- 
ized the Salt Water Anglers of America. 
It is an association, national in scope, 
dedicated to the conservation of our salt- 
water fishes and the promotion of sports- 
manlike methods of angling. 

It will also provide a clearing house for 
all salt-water information, will serve as a 
national authority on tackle for all classes 
of fishing and as a central bureau through 
which such legislation as may be proved 
necessary will be formulated and presented 
to state or Federal authorities, as the case 
may be. It is expressly stated, however, 
in a prospectus describing the aims of the 
association, that no bag limit or license 
is contemplated at the present time nor 
will such legislation be undertaken, unless 
at the demand of sportsmen themselves. 

The association will also serve as a na- 
tional representative body to coordinate 
the activities of salt-water clubs now 
functioning, to assist in the formation of 
new clubs wherever possible and to assist 
the sportsman in every way to reap the 
greatest enjoyment from his favorite form 
of fishing. 

There is a crying need for such a non- 
profit making organization conceived sole- 
ly in the interests of salt-water angling. 
We heartily congratulate its founders and 
assure them of every possible encourage- 
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Wiggler ‘ ‘ \ 


@ All brass, highly 
— plated. No. 

, 5% 02., with 3/0 hook; No. 6, % } 
oz., with 1/0 hook. One Al. Foss buck 
tail streamer and one extra hook fur- 
nished with each. A composite lure, 
combining all the good things thot 
have ever happened in a successful 
fish lure. Self-clearing spinnet 
makes it more nearly weedless than 
many so-called “ weedless” baits. 





j Wiggler 
W ross of Pyralin No. 3 with 3/0 


hook. Weight °¢ oz. Practically 

weedless. Hook rides upright. 
Made in red and white, black and 
white, and yellow and white. Hook 
detachable, Our No. 4 Baby Orien- 
tal Wiggler, weight *3 oz., for highly 
civilized waters. Musky Orientol 
Wiggier with No. 5/0 hook to use 
on musky,tarpon,tuna andall large 
fish. Used with Musky Pork Rind, 


AL. FOSS Pork RIND BAITS 


The Original and Genuine 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip 


@ Hos many imitators but no equals. 
It does not spoil—an exclusive fea- 
ture. 35c per bottle. 5 styles—at all 
dealers, 
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ment and cooperation that we can render. 

The membership of the Salt Water 
Anglers is growing by leaps and bounds. 
At the last members’ dinner and meeting, 
two and a half times as many people at- 
tended as had been expected and the facili- 
ties of the New York City hotel where the 
meeting was held were taxed to the limit. 

Those desiring further information re- 
garding the association may write to the 
editor of this department. 


ANCIENT FISH HOOKS 
By James Graham Wyly 


the buried cities of Kish and Jemdet Nasr, 
site of the world's first great civilization. 

The hooks have large well-defined 
barbs and are not radically different in 
design from the hooks used in modern 
times. While the site of the city of Kish 
is not now on the Euphrates, due to the 
frequent shifting of the river bed, there is 
every reason to believe that when the city 
rose to power 5,500 years ago, and for 
many centuries thereafter, the river 
flowed directly past it. This has been 
pointed out by Henry Field, 
curator of physical anthropology of the 


assistant | 
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: : Museum, and for a time a member of 
j OPPER fish hooks used by fishermen the expedition. 

; on the Euphrates River, thousands of Some of the present-day fish of the 
ot years ago, are now in the possession of Euphrates and Tigris Rivers weigh as 
in the Field Museum of Natural History, in much as fifty or sixty pounds and large 
n- Chicago, Illinois. These ancient hooks hooks, similar to the ancient ones, are 
ns ° were discovered while the Field Museum- still used by the modern Arab fishermen. 
n- Oxford University Joint Expedition to Not only hooks, but also numerous stone 
oa. Mesopotamia was excavating the ruins of weights, believed to have been used as 
ye, 
It- Hooks and crude weights as used on the Euphrates River, thousands of years ago 
ts- Photo Ficld Museum of Natural History | I |- [ ES l 
<4 7 FISHING LINE 
a 

es A product of Horrocks-Ibbotson 
gh 
- True! Every inch of Hi-Test Line 
ie is accurate in diameter, strength, 
“. waterproofing, and finish. Braided 
the from the best grades of Japan Silk 
ASE obtainable, it is a line that will 
lor . 
me stand up under hard service for 
oe extra years of satisfaction. No.525, 
na- : 25 Ib. Test; No. 518, 18 Ib. Test. 
ate 
ow : Send for Booklet 

ol Describing this and other items of superior 
sist ' tackle — products of 120 years of experience. 
the ? = 
iia HORROCKS -IBBOTSON CO. 

Manufacturers of the most complete line 
on- of fishing tackle in the world. 
yle- Dept. E Utica, N.Y. 
ng. 
and COB AMARA II a | 
ge- 
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with Puzzle Witted Lures?3 


@ Sparring around the lily pads with gangling lures that hit 
the water like a dead duck may be fun—but most of us want 
to catch fish. Those golden hours are worth too much to throw 
away on back yard exercise. 

Al. Foss Lures, when properly cast, catch 3 to 6 fish for every 
one caught by fancy-looking contraptions that dredge up lots 
of weeds and mighty few fish. 

This has been true for eighteen years and it's truer every year. If 
you don't know how to fish them, study the directions packed in 
each box or write us. Don't waste another fishing trip on “exer- 
cise.” You can get that beating carpets in your own back yard! 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE COMPANY 
SPORTING GOODS DIVISION, BOX 28 GENEVA, OHIO 


1T5\ * A TRUE TEMPER Prooucl 





MAKE YOUR OWN TEST 


Make any fair test you like of an Al. 
Foss bait versus any other casting 
lure. We will depend entirely upon 
your sense of fair play and sports- 
manship for a square deal for the 
Al. Foss bait. Then, IF YOU DONT 
CATCH MORE FISH ON THE AL. FOSS 





ok; No. 6, % > 
Al. Foss buck 
xtra hook fur 
mposite lure, 
} things thot 
1a successful 
ing spinner 
jeediess than 
diess‘” baits. 


BAIiT—write us, give particulars of 
the test. We will send you a bottle of 
genuine Al. Foss Pork Rind free with 
This offer is limited 
to the waters of the United States 


our compliments 





@ FREE ON REQUEST “From Coast to Coast with True 


Temper.” Tells where and how they caught them. Write today. 
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“A Revolution \ 
in Rod Making 
that will simply 
amaze you.”’ 

Chas. Heddon 


President 


Light as 
the finest 
Bamboo, with the 
Whip and Power of Steel J 











The lightness and accuracy and 
power of the “‘Life-Pal” will amaze you. 
Shut your eyes and you cannot tell it 
from the finest split bamboo, in weight, or 
action or balance. A “‘Life-Pal’’ is hollow cored 
steel with graduated taper and with no seams, 
joints nor crimps from butt to tip. 

“Life-Pal’’ does not get its casting 
power by a weighty mass of solidff 
metal. Not cumbersome—not tip-} 
heavy — nor has it a tiring wrist- 
breaking vibration following each 
cast. A new reel locking device that 
really locks. 


Expert Anglers say— 
Ex-Senator Harry Hawes, Washington, 
ID. « Greatly pleased with its light- 
ness, balance and action.” 

Cal Johnson, Chicago—"It’s a honey 
A marvel for power and action.” 

J. F. Russel, Hollywood, Calif.—‘“‘I am 
crazy over my ‘Life-Pal’. It takes 40 Ib 
Salmon without effort.” 

Dr. R. L. Sutton, Kansas City, Mo — 
“One of the finest pieces of tackle I've 
seen 

Capt. Frank Winch, Los Angeles, Calif 

No rod five times its weight could 
have stood the punishment.” 

D. E. Wire, Wausau, Wis. — “It stood 
the most abusive test I ever gave a rod 
Off-set or Straight Handles 
**Universal’’..at $7 and $7.50 
**Standard’’__at $12.50 
**‘DeLuxe’’....at $15 and $16.00 
Full details in Heddon’s Free Cata- 
log. Write for your copy today. «ais 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. F-52, Dowagliac, Mich. 








“The RED 
ute’ 
Tr. Mk. Reg. 
New non 
sticking ta 


pered lock 
ing ferrule 





-Non-skid 
waders 





The Bass Wader is an ideal fisher- 


man’s shoe. The sole of strong, 
tough felt removes most of the haz- 
ard of slipping. Gives sure footing, 
even on moss-covered stones. Worn 
over rubber waders. Durable. Prac- 
tical. Sold by good sport shops 
everywhere. 

Write for a free catalog of sport- 
ing foot-wear. Including the famous 
Bass Genuine Moccasin Boots and 
Oxfords. Address: 





of asking 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


55 MAIN ST. 





WILTON, MAINE |): 


| cipally in 


sinkers, have been found at Kish. Fossil 
specimens of the fish of ancient times have 
also been recovered and brought to the 
Museum. Among these are carp, goldfish 
and various minnows. 

In the art of fishing, as in practically 
everything else, the Arabs have made 





Drawn by J. R. 
What's a fellow to do these days? 


only slight advances. The Arabs today 
employ primitive methods in angling, 
which reflects the arts and crafts of their 
ancient ancestors. 

It is generally believed that the art 
of catching fish with a hook and line is a 
comparatively modern creation but this, of 
course, is a mistake. There are frequent 
references to this art in Greek and Latin 
authors. It is also mentioned several times 
in the Old Testament and ancient mural 
paintings show that it was practiced ages 
ago in Egypt. 


1934 FISHING CONTEST OPENS 
HE 1934 Field & Stream Prize Fish- 


ing Contest opened on April 2nd. 
Seventeen species of fresh- and salt-water 


fishes are represented in the twenty 
Classes and Divisions. No less than 109 
merchandise prizes, to the value of 


$3075.00, are being offered for the largest 
fish entered in each of the Classes and 
Divisions. 

Besides those represented in last year’s 
Contest, three new Classes have been add- 
ed this year—Marlin, Tuna and Sailfish. 
In conjunction with the $100.00 worth of 
prizes which we are offering in the Tuna 
Class, we are happy to announce that 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co., of N. Y. City, 
are awarding a beautiful rod and reel, 
valued at $200.00, for the largest tuna 
weighing over 450 pounds, taken on the 
Atlantic Coast of the United States. This 
prize, together with our fifty-dollar First 
Prize, means that, somewhere out there, 
there’s a tuna with $250.00 wrapped 
around him. Somebody had better go and 
get him! 

For the complete Rules and Conditions 
of the 1934 Contest, we refer you to pages 
56 and 58 of this issue. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
IMPROVING ACTION OF FLY ROD 


FisnHinG Epiror: 

As a constant reader of your magazine for 
the past ten years, | am taking this opportunity 
your advice upon a rod problem. 

Last year I purchased a fly rod and, owing 
to a misunderstanding which my fault en- 
tirely, the rod has an action which is not quite 
to my taste. While I am not an addict of the 
extremely stiff dry-fly action, 1 decidedly abhor 
the “‘weepy” so-called wet-fly rod. In other 
words, my preference is for a rod which might 
be described as “medium,” with a slight leaning 
toward the “‘stiffish” side. 
rod is a two-piece, split-cane fly rod, 

long, with plenty of backbone in the 

The “softness” appears to be prin- 
the upper part of the tip section. 


was 


section 
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In casts up to 40 feet, the line handles per- 
fectly well, but when lengthening out beyond 
this distance, there is a great loss of power and 
the rod feels that it is being overworked. The 
line then tends to become unmanageable. 

It might appear that a lighter line is indicated 


and I intend to try a lighter line this spring, 
hut somehow I instinctively feel that a lighter 
line will not be the answer to the problem— if 


there is an answer. A rod of this build should 
handle an HDH line without trouble as you will 
admit—or will you? 

wrote to the manufacturers presenting the 


above troubles to them. Their suggestion is that 
| remove two or three inches from the fine end 
of the tip section to stiffen the rod, and_ this 


seems to me, after using the rod for a year, to 
be a fairly safe course to follow. It would cer- 
tainly stiffen it and it appears to me that stiffen- 
ing the tip section is what is required. 
shall greatly appreciate any comments 
care to make on the above problem. 
James 


you 
PETRIF. 


Ans.—As far as I can see, you have figured 
out your rod quite logically. I, too, don't 
that a lighter line would help matters and in 
some cases it might even hinder you. As a matter 
of fact, you would have a harder job laying out 
a light line in a head-on wind than you would 
a heavy line. 

What I do want to warn you about is not to 


take off too much of the tip to start with. In 
other words, don’t chop off three inches right 
away. Try about 1'% inches first and see how 
much influence this has on the action. If it 


makes no appreciable difference, you might tak« 


off another inch. I am inclined to think, how 
ever, that two inches may make quite a differ- 
ence, 


A rod of the proportions mentioned in your 
letter, if it has any real backbone at all, could 
handle an HCH double-tapered line. It should 
handle an HDH without any difficulty whatever 
and, if it doesn’t, you can be quite sure that 
it is too weak to be of any practical use in lake 
fishing. 

After all, 
wants it 


when one wields a 7-ounce rod, he 
to do something. 
FisHine Epitor. 


PUGET SOUND STILL IN WASHINGTON 


FisHina Epiror: 

In your March issue of Fietp & STREAM, you 
published a picture of a salmon anglers’ com- 
petition as taking place on Puget Sound, Oregon. 

Well, I have been told how Paul Bunyan and 
the Blue Ox dug the original Puget Sound in 
Washington, and it was still there the last time 
T saw it in 1921. Also, in this same issue, Mr. 
Harvey Frazier writes that it is still in Wash 
ington, so | was wondering if Paul and the said 
Blue Ox were again on the job and had moved 
the Sound or dug another one in Oregon 


We enjoy your magazine very much and get 
it each month. 
Tuero. Keiiner. 
Ans.—Right you are. We have not moved 


Puget Sound nor has anyone else so far as we 
know. That was indeed a nasty error to croy 
up in the caption of a photograph. 

Much as we regret it, | suppose it might be 
regarded as one of those things that will hap- 
pen now and then in the best of families. 

The fact of the matter is that, on the March 
issue, we had so many last-minute changes to 
make, due to one cause and another, that it 
really wouldn’t have surprised us if Puget 
Sound had turned up in Arizona. 

Fisuine Epitor. 


ONE OR TWO KINDS OF CROAKERS? 


FisninG Epitor: 

Could you tell me whether there is more than 
one species of croaker (Micropogon undulatus) 
common to the coastal waters of New Jersey and 
particularly to the waters of Delaware Bay? 

For the last three or four years, the bay has 
been almost alive with small croakers. This is 
something that older fishermen than I claim they 
never remember happening before. 

Some folks think that they are a new species. 
They look just the same as the larger ones to 
me. My guess is that they are the same species 
and that the older fish probably just used our 
waters for a spawning place during the drought 
years, the water was more saline then than 
it had been for many years. 


as 
Epwin C. Noss. 


Ans.—I am inclined to think that your inter- 
pretation of the croaker situation is about right, 
inasmuch as the fish, as you say, all presented 
the same appearance. 

There are a great many phenomena of this 
sort that take place with our marine fishes and 
lots of them are extremely difficult to interpret. 

There is another species of croaker, known 
as the banded croaker, which is considerably 
smaller than the croaker to which you have ret 
erence. However, it presents a totally different 
appearance. It has an entirely different shaped 
head and a much larger eye and has bars or 
stripes running down from the top of the back 
to the lateral line. 

The range of the banded croaker is from 
Chesapeake Bay to Texas, rarely north of 
Chesapeake Bay. Little is known of its develop- 


believe 
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ment and it tends, as a rule, to keep off shore. 
While it occasionally attains a length of ten 


inches, fish over eight inches in length are un- | 


usual, 


| doubt very much, however, if the fish you 


saw could be the banded croaker 
FisHiInG Epitor. 


WORMS, HELLGRAMMITES AND 
INNOWS 


FisHinG Epiror: 

How are night-crawlers or worms caught by 
means of electricity ? 

Does a hellgrammite come out of water? If so, 
when and where does he go then? How are the 
caught in the water when under rocks? 


' 
What is a good way to keep minnows for aj 


few days after they are caught? 


. N. W. Hes 


Ans.—There are several electrical devices on 
the market for bringing earthworms to the sur- 
face. Some of them consist of a metal rod which 
can be connected to the house current. The rod 
s shoved into the ground and the electricity 


turned on and the current of electricity brings 


the worms to the surface. 


‘ | 
hellgrammite remains in the larval state | 


for about two years and eleven months. During 
this time it spends its entire life in the water. 
At the end of that period it crawls = on land, 
attaches itself to an overhanging bush along 
the stream where it develops into a large winged 
insect, very similar to a dragon fly. This insect 
lives for about one mo: ith, just about long enough 
to lay its eggs from which are hatched the hell- 
yrammites, which, in turn, seck the water and 
start the life cycle over again. 

During the hellgrammite stage, they are found 


almost always under rocks in fairly fast water | 
and the best way to catch them is to wade along | 
the stream, turning over any large rocks, and | 


allow the hellgrammites to be washed back by 
the current into a net. 

Minnows are best kept for a period of three 
or four days in a minnow bucket which can 
he aérated by means of a bicycle pump. 

Another good idea is to soak a large piece of 
burlap in cold water and wrap it around the 
minnow “ery Evaporation will keep the water 
inside cool and the minnows healthy. 

Still another wa¥ is to put a large chunk of 
ice on top of the bucket and cover it over with 
a piece of ice. As the ice melts it will drip into 
the bucket, thereby keeping the water fresh. 

FisHinG Epiror, 


TACKLE FOR MINNESOTA LAKES 


FisHinGc Epitor: 














I am contemplating spending my vacation at | 


Detroit Lake, Minn., and I am taking the priv- 
ilege of writing you for any information that 
you may see cause to give on the fishing pos- 
sibilities in that section 


Naturally I would like to at least hook a | 


musky but would be more than pleased if I could 
catch some bass. 

I would appreciate it also if you would advise 
me as to tackle, taking into consideration the 
fact that I am an amateur of the first water and 
will lose many a fish that a more experienced 
angler would land, 

C. A. Carpwett. 


Ans.—-Of course you can appreciate that it is 
impossible for us to keep complete and accurate 
information on a'l waters in a country as big as 
this. It just can’t be done. 

Detroit Lakes are an illustration of this point. 
My understanding is that there are over 400 
lakes within an hour’s drive and I believe that 
they are known collectively as the Detroit Lakes. 
It would be a pretty hard job to keep track of 
all of them. 

As far’as I know, there is no muskalonge 
fishing in any of them. If there is, I am in- 
clined to think that it doesn’t amount to very 
much, The fish consist almost entirely of bass, 

eat northern pike and crappie. Bass fishing in 
some of them is very good. 

When it comes to recommending tackle, that 
is difficult because there are several ways in 
which you can do your fishing. For instance 
still fishing, trolling, bait casting and even fly 
casting. From the standpoint of both sport and 
results, I would be most inclined to recommend 
bait casting. This would necessitate the use of 
a regulation bait-casting rod about 5 feet in 
length which, in a pinch, could be used for both 
still fishing and trolling. This rod may be made 
of either steel or bamboo, whichever you prefer. 

Then you will need a quadruple-multiplying 
hait-casting reel that will hold at least 50 yds. 
of about a 14-pound-test braided silk line. You 
will need more line than this for trolling and 
therefore if you expect to indulge in this sort 
of fishing, you had better get a reel that will 
hold from 70 to 80 yards of line. 

Then you will want an assortment of lures, such 
as plugs of various types. Also some spoons and 
spinners. The latter are especially advisable in 
pike fishing and they should be of large size and 
very strong, 

1 would advise you to go to your public library 
and look up some books on fresh-water fishing. 

FisHinG Eprtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 








When you live in a tent 


You will go where there are no streets, where 
forest avenues have no names and where there are 


no shops. 

Carry your comfort and conveniences with you. 
You can equip yourself completely from our Camp 
Catalog for all kinds of camping from the simplest 
to the most elaborate. 

For example, here is an Overnight Tent, weather- 
worthy, practical. The side pieces permit the tent 
to be left open in the rain. A net door keeps out 


flies and mosquitoes. The price is $17.25. 


Go-Lite Sleeping Bag $8.75 
Four Person Cooking Outfit $6 
Canoes $58 up 
Gasoline Stove $4 


Refrigerator Basket $7.50 


Send for 1934 Camp Catalog 


ABERCROMBIE & FitrcH Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago Store: 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVENUE 
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Twenty-fourth Annual Field & oe 


Prize Fishing Contes 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, more than $3,000.00 
in Prizes are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


] Contest is limited to fish 
taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for certain 
classes of fish. 
2 The Contest is open to every- 
body — subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and chil- 
dren. Contest opens on April 2nd, 
1934. The closing dates are speci- 
fied under the Classes and Divisions. 
3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season, in the 
United States or Canada. 
No fish caught from a State, 
club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry 


5 The affidavit blank printed 

below, or an exact copy, must 
be used when entering a fish. It 
must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two wit- 
nesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measure- 
ments. The affidavit is to be sworn 
to by the contestant before a No- 
tary Public and his seal must be 


affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied 
by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out 
the guide being the sole witness. 
will be duly considered by the judges. 


6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 
cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 


of the woods, 


tackle 
the entry will be disqualified. 


7 Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 
the length taken from end of lower jaw 


a tape measure, 


and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prises and classes on page 58) 





l Winner of any prize 
HOW, WHERE and 


Such an entry complete story is desirable a 


lected by the winne 


lished each month under the heading of, 
The best stories, accompanie 
the prize fish, are the ones selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 


2 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 


with the mouth closed to tip of 

tail, and the greatest girth of fish 

taken. (See affidavit below.) 

8 All affidavits must be sent to 
the Editor of Prize Fishing 


Contest, Frecp & Stream, 578 
Madison Ave., New York. Affi- 
davits must be in within three 


weeks from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by un- 
usual circumstances, when the 
judges will consider such delayed 
affidavits. 
9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class 
an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. This draw- 
ing is to be made by placing the 
fish on thin paper and an outline 
drawn with pencil, while the fins 
of the fish are held erect. 


10 In event of two or more fish 

weighing and measuring ex- 
actly the same, prizes identical in 
character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 


must send in a statement telling 
WHEN fish was caught. A fairly 
s most of the se accounts are pub- 
“Tales of Record Fish.” 
d by a good photograph showing 


r from merchandise advertised 


in FIELD & STREAM during 1934. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, 7he 


Famous author, editor and sportsman. 


EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, 


angling writer 


KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, 


H. L. BETTEN, 


author and 


authority on Pacific trout. 


JUDGES 


New York Sun, N. Y. 
can Museum of Natura 


noted fly fisherman and 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent New 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Ameri- 


1 History. Author and angler. 


Jersey 


State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


editor, author and angler. 


WILLIAM E. HASKELL, Jr., Assistant to the President, 
The New York Herald-Tribune. 
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Kind of Fish 
Where caught 


Line 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street 


Sworn to before me this 








EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
78 Madison Ave., 


(AFFIDAVIT) 
N. Y. City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


.. Weight Length Girth 


..Rod used 


Lure or Bait 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


State 
Notary’s Signature 


City 


day of 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and dienes 


2 


se eeeeeeesone 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. 


-_ (SEAL) 





N 
From TIP OF Lowe® Jaw To TIP OF TAIL—* 


LENGTH 


When Caught 




















vr er or 
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SEZ YOU? SEZ ME! 
(Continued from page 19) 


the veriest novice cannot fail. Well, maybe 
so, but my convictions are still in an un- 
settled state, like those of the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

One mad spasm which stands out in 
my memory was a trip to San Diego 
County. I received a special-delivery let- 
ter from an acquaintance there who owned 
. hill farm devoted to grapes, peaches and 
bees. The writer begged me as a knight 
errant of mercy to load down my car with 
ammunition and dash down to rescue him 
from the destructive inroads of the swarms 
of voracious deer which nightly invaded 
his domain and devoured his crops. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation I rushed thither, 
driving most of one night, and_ sallied 
forth at the first flush of rosy-fingered | 
dawn. I was fairly bristling with deter- 
mination to kill my state’s limit of black- 
tail bucks in the interest of local agricul- 
ture, if nothing else. 

To be brief, in three days of palpitating 
hunting in a temperature of 110 and over 
I saw two does and a yearling and a few 
scattered old tracks. I was stung five times 
by bees and gathered unto my being a 
dose of poison-oak that closed both my 
eyes and nearly drove me loony. 

One more convulsion I beg to relate, an 
episode which took place in the year of 
our Lord 1931. Margie, my new bride, was 
just itching to hang a buck’s head in the 
trophy room at Del Palomar, and I prom- 
ised her the space over the big fireplace 
should she bag her game, much as I hated 
to part with the place where hung the big 
mule deer from the Kaibab plateau. 


W§ planned carefully, debated a doz- 

en likely places and finally decided 
on Salmon Creek in the wild Monterey 

Mountains, Friends of ours had hunted it 

successfully the year before. A local cat- 

tleman packed us in early in September | 
to a beautiful camp site already occupied 
by my brother, who had preceded us by 
several days. Riding in, we saw several 
does and fawns and heard numerous 
others, and our optimism bubbled up like 
a fresh batch of home brew. 

At camp we found that Fritz had bag- 
ged a nice forked-horn the day before, 
but he shook his head when we asked 
about the hunting. 

“Too brushy and steep,” he said. “You 
cant get off the trails, but there are lots 
of deer in here.’ 

We hunted hard for four days, early 
and late, watching all the likely places 
from vantage points, and searched every 
nook with the glasses. In that time we saw 
over fifty deer but not a shootable buck 
among them. It was plain that the bucks 
were off somewhere else, although we 
hunted the pockets around the peaks as 
well as every other likely place we could 
get into, clear to the cafion bottom. Fritz 
had picked up his buck early in the morn- 
ing as the deer browsed in an open glade 
across the cafion. And though we watched 
dozens of deer under like circumstances, 
a buck failed to show himself. 

At the end of the fifth day we were 
disgusted. 

“One more chance,” said Fritz as we 
lolled about after a full meal of venison, 
spuds and beans. “That’s to try the burn 
over the mountain which the Ranger told 
us about.” | 

Margie was tired, and because the trip 
would be a hard one I tried diplomatically 
to suggest that she remain in camp next 
day. She had stuck as game as a badger 
. these five days, and I immediately saw 

I'd put my foot in my mouth, so to speak. 
She looked hurt, and though I cordially | 

(Continued on page 59) 
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AVOID CHRONIC CURVATURE 


— ‘sends 
blood 


+ 99 
drumming 


In one of the most vi- 
cious, whipping, hors- 
ing tests of fly rod qual- 
ities ever made, Art 
Carhart tells how he 
became a convert to the 
newest development in 
fine rodmaking. 
“Even the stoutest casting rods 
would bend to that,” he says, 
“and most would have taken a 
little‘set.’ It should have wrecked 
acommon fly rod. But the Cun- 
ningham Hexi-Su- 
per is no common 
fly rod.” 

Read the whole 
story..... Get the 








“ Patent applied for” 





thrills of fighting big ones and 
little ones —trout, wall-eyes, big 
mouth bass, northern pike— 
with a light, quivering fly rod 
that’s a living joy with the small- 
est croppie and a 
powerful match for 
the biggest muskie. 
Send for this inter- 
esting booklet. 


The substance which fills the pores of the cane penetrates clear through. 
Fine chrome vanadium steel core runs through center from tip to butt. 
Greater strength, power, elasticity, and responsiveness. 


HEXI-SUPER- CANE RODS 


oduct 0 


Hoon 
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Manufacturers of the most complete line of fishing tackle in the world. Rods, 
reels, lines, lures, accessories. Look for the H-I Trade Mark. It represents 120 
years of experience—and guides you to finer fishing-tackle. 


SEND COUPON 
FOR BOOKLET 
telling the expertence 
ot Arthur Hawthorne 
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{7 TONY ACCETTA Bug S 
{ ug Spoon 
All-around fish lure, ." =u 

§ SS two 5% oz., two % 
I=. Pat, Appl'd for. oe %, * oad for $1. 00: 
tre iets big e Gills 
Body length 2% Muskies. Only 5 in 1 in- 
terchangeable lure made. Split rings make changing 
easy. Only fingers required. Each combination has dif- 
ferent action, and designed for different purposes. 
Every one weedless. Plus easy casting and trolling. 
Sure hooking, new wiggling, snaky action. With a Bug- 
Speon in your pocket you can fish deep or shallow. 
Change and use as a small lure for small fish, or medium 
lure for big fish. By removing spoon and attaching 
bucktail to wing piece forms Bug, which can be cast 
with fly or casting rod. Comes in highly hand-polished nickel, two 
bucktail tied 3/0 hooks furnished with each lure hair in three 
colors, Natural, White, Red & White. Workmanship and material of 
the finest. At your dealer or direct. Send for free circular. 


TONY ACCETTA, 853 East 144th St., Cleveland, Ohio 











HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. A, Utica, N.Y. 


Please send copy of your booklet. 





HARLEY’S PANTS 


AND 


BREECHES 
FOR SPORTSWEAR 


Made in a wide range of prices, 
colors and fabrics for all outdoor 
sports, including Hunting, Fishing 
Riding. Hiking or Skiing. Quality 
and workmanship guaranteed. Write 
us for Breeches and Pants Catalog 
also prices, Sold from our catalog 
only. 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Inc 
Dept. F.S.5 Erie, Pa. 


























Field & 


> Stream—May, 1934 


24th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,075.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fre_p & STREAM during 1934 


may be selected by the winner. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1934 


aa 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1934 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) EASTERN DIvISION 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1934, east 
f the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WeEsTERN Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, west 
of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fis hing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “‘fly-rod light lure’’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure’? not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly-rod light lure’? not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
illowable. 





9 First Prizes 

$75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 

$50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 

$35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 

$20.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 

$10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 

$ 5.00 each 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (J/:- 
cropterus dolomien) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1934. 





Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 

a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 

ms. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NORTHERN DIVISION 





Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1934, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and _ California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (J/i- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE D1- 
VISION 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (JM]i- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 





Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, in 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Fioripa Division 


Must be taken before 
the state of Florida. 


January Ist, 1935, in 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 11 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Firetp & STREAM during 


1934 may be selected by winner. Fish grouped according to similarity 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 








(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stisostedion  vit- 


reum) 





Above three 
December Ist, 1934 


LAKE TROUT 
cush) 


(Cristivomer namay- 





Must be taken before November Ist, 1934 





11 First Prizes 
$50.00 each 
11 Second Prizes 
$35.00 each 
11 Third Prizes 
$20.00 each 
11 Fourth Prizes 
$10.00 each 
11 Fifth Prizes 
$ 5.00 each 








species must be taken before 





MARLIN (| 


All species) 





ee 
Must be taken before November 1st, 1934, on 
Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States 


TUNA (Thunnus thynnus) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1934, on 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States or 
Canada. 


of dates and conditions. 


SAILFISH (.4l! species) 





Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, on 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





ae 
aT 


(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
hannel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing a side view of the fish must ac- 
company the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 





WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 





taken hefore 


species must be 
December Ist, 1934. 


Above four 
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SEZ YOU? SEZ ME! 
(Continued from page 57) 


invited her to go along the damage was 
done and she refused to budge. 

So with misgivings in my heart I fol- 
lowed Fritz up the dim trail through the 
starlight the next morning. It was a 
killing climb and search. We saw tracks 
and signs everywhere and several does 
and fawns in the burn but again no bucks. 
So, with water gone, footsore and blistered 
from the unre lenting sun, we turned glum- 
ly campward. 

A hundred yards from camp a wild- 
eyed Comanche in the form of my wife 
descended upon me like an avalanche. 

“T got one! I got one!” she yelled, near- 
ly vanking my left arm from its socket. 

“One what?” I moaned. 

“A buck! Oh, I’m so glad you came! I 
didn't know what to do with him, Come 
on!” 

She shot out her information like a 
machine-gun and then pulled me over the 
canon rim and down a shale slide that 
would have given a mountain goat delir- 
ium tremens. In ten-foot leaps we made 
it and wound up under a wild walnut. 
I‘ritz and I stared unbelieving. There, un- 
der the tree, lay as fat and plump a 

‘forkie” as ever swung a hoof. 

3y the Seven Sacred Soup Bowls of 





St. Sebastian, how did you do it?” I} 


finally recovered enough to ask, 

“Well, after breakfast I just wandered 
up the trail and sat on that rock up there. 
\ while ago two does and this buck 
came along up the creek bed and—and— 
well, I just shot him. That's all there was 
to it.” B 

And as she finished she shrugged her 
shoulders and spread out her hands, just 
to impress upon us mere men how simple 
it was. 

Some day I may go deer hunting again 
—that is, if my wife invites me to go 
along. 


SELECTIVE TROUT 
(Continued from page 11) 


refuse to rise under any circumstances. 


| 





On the whole, I do not find the nymph | 


particularly effective until the streams be- 
come clear. It will not take the place of 
bait when fishing swollen, muddy streams. 
I consider May and August the two best 
months, although July runs a close second, 
and I have used nymphs successfully in 
June. The best fishing I have ever had 
with them was in August, at which time 
I consider them very valuable indeed, espe- 
cially on low, extremely clear water. 

My first need for nymphs became appar- 
ent the latter part of April in the Poconos. 
The day was very bright with a tempera- 
ture of 31 in the early morning which, 
however, rose steadily as day advanced 
until it reached a high of 78 at 2:30 P. M 
The stream seemed quite dead, but we 
managed to pick up an odd trout or two 
with wet flies in the first three hours of 
fishing. They ran very small. 

_ Now we knew there were plenty of fair- 

sized natives in the stream. Conditions 
were ideal. The water was clear and of 
medium height. The trouble was clearly 
with us, and not the trout. 

I finally reached a deep stillwater. It 
was impossible to fish it without getting 
right in it. A heavy stand of brush com- 
pletely covering the stream below and a 
similar barrier on either side made any- 
thing but a short cast a hazardous proposi- 
tion at best. 





Getting in the water cautiously, I found | 


that it was nearly waist- deep. Once in | 
position, I stood motionless for some time, 
caretully watching the. water for signs 
of active fish. While I was standing there 
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OTSELIC 


THE 
ALUE OF 


“REPUTATION. TO You 


WHILE the true quality of fishing lines is easily seen at the time of 
fighting a catch—when a poor line breaks or the good line holds—this is 
not the only time when quality is noticeable. 


There are other times when best quality or poor quality shows itself. 
For example—when the enamel on your fly line cracks or chips after a 
few casts—interfering with distance and accuracy. Or when your 
waterproofed silk line becomes limp, lifeless and practically useless after 
an hour’s use. Again when your Cuttyhunk line kinks, twists and swells 
and loses its tight twist—then poor quality can be recognized. 


You need not be bothered with these problems and their effect on 
your fishing success. You need not be annoyed with lines of uncertain 
quality. You can buy Gladding Lines for every fishing use—lines that 
are the finest quality, absolutely dependable and fully guaranteed. 


You can really enjoy your fishing trips with Gladding Lines. If 
they do cost more than inferior lines it is just a matter of a few pennies. 
Can you afford to allow a few cents to ruin a fishing trip? 


Write for a free copy of “‘Famous Lines by Gladding”. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Inc. 
South Otselic (Est. 1816) New York 













at its BEST 


FLEETFIN MIGHTY KILLERS" | When Trout - 
STRIP Pic, ou, cee 3 are HARD Raise 


| When suspicious old veterans are 
SPOON 












finicky about the flies they take, a 
Granger Rod is a big help in bring 
ing them up from the bottom. You'll 
be impressed with the delicacy and 





“UNE TTEN 


(Patented) 

Game fish strike with new Ife! Metal spoon of unique 
design duplicates a darting, wabbling silver minnow. : 
And the minnow-shaped strip personifies another minnow | accuracy of the casts you make with 
in hot pursuit. Irresistible to game fish. Strip is made from | this famous rod, Power, action, de- 
natural skin—pearly white, soft, resilient—yet strong as an | pendability, beauty and lasting qual- 


x. Has red head and double hook. Practically weedless, Get ity—are ALL yours in any Granger 
' \ ALL ) ‘ an) ang 
yours now! Trout size, 65c. Casting and trolling size, 75c. Rod. Stop in at your dealer’s and see 
Mi t yg ong MINNOW these fine rods. $9.50 to $60.50 (Fed, 
ade from natural skin! Dra- tax included). 3 oz. to 6% oz. 
matically natural in shape, Write for FRER catalog 
loring xtur 1 fist - ry o 
coloring, te e and fish-ac GOODWIN GRANGER CO. 


tion. Has double hook is 
durable, economical, Get yours 441 Grant Street Denver, Colo. 








| now! Trout size, 50c. Cast (Patented) EB 
ing and trolling size, 65. » = 
At Your Dealer or Direct — 


THE CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO. 
1301 Elston Ave. Established 1878 Chicago, Jil. 
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WANITA 
FLY REEL 


Scientifically and sturdily 
built for satisfactory and 
long service. Has solid 
one-piece aluminum frame, 
including seat. 


*1.10 





Price 


» PAUL 

LEVEL WINDING REEL 

Sturdy level wind- 
ing reel whose 
appearance and 
performance 
pleases far be- 
yond its low 
price. Bakelite 
side plate, strong 
mechanism. 80 to 
100 -—— 


$4.15 


SYNCHRO MESH BAY CITY 
SALT WATER REEL 


Now made with our 
patented feature, 
SYNCHRO MESH 
GEARS, the greatest 
reel improvement in a 
decade. The gears 
cannot strip as they 
are entirely IN or 

T at the will of 





Price 











is a free 
spool reel, double mul- 
tiplying, with star 
drag, is chromium- 
plated and has Bake- 
lite side plates. 


250-yard size 
6 


SYNCHRO MESH OCEAN CITY 
SALT WATER REEL 


SYNCHRO MESH 
GEARS, the greatest 
reel improvement in a 
decade, cannot strip. 
They are either en- 
tirely IN or OUT of 
gear at the will of 
the angler. Other fea- 
tures are open top, 
double side bar 
construction for con- 


300-yard size 


‘7.50 


venience and extra 
strength. The Take- 
apart Feature, Star 


Drag, Chromium-plat- 
ing over Sturdy Nickel-sliver Frame, with reinforced 
Bakelite side plates make it more than ever— 

The Fisherman’s Favorite 


*s. yards 300 yards 400 yards 
10 +12 *15 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 
or Send for New Catalog No. 34 FREE 
ee, ee ee 


OCEAN CITY MFG. ©, 


1347 NOBLE $T. PHILADELPHIA, PA 











H. L. LEONARD RODS 











eee 
WORLD'S STANDARD—OVER 50 YEARS 


Made in over 100 patterns. 

FLY, BAIT, SALMON, SALTWATER 
SPECIAL LEONARD TROUT RODS. 
LABRANCHE pattern—8 feet, 354 oz. 
HEWITT pattern—8 feet, 4% oz. 

Also made in 8% ft. length (slightly heavier) 
COMPLETE TACKLE CATALOG sent for 10 cents, 


WM. MILLS & SON 





23 Park Place New York 











the sun reached a point where it disclosed 


the bottom of the stillwater to my eager 
eyes. What I saw made my pulse beat 
wildly. At least fifty trout were congre- 


gated close to the bottom, not over ten 
feet from me! They appeared to be mov- 
ing about in a limited area, and darted 
here and there a few inches at a time. 

I tied on a nymph of somber coloration. 
Casting it directly upstream, I let it float 
down with the slight current. It did not 
sink deep, and the trout ignored it. The 
second time I cast it farther upstream, 
so that it would have a longer time to 
sink, and this time it floated well down, 
within six inches of the fish. One trout. 
a small one, became interested and took. 
After that I couldn’t get another touch, 
although I did get several approaches and 
refusals. Clearly this nymph wouldn't do. 

I then tried one of a rust color with 
| silver ribbing. Because it was hard to 
follow the course of the nymph as it 
floated down, I also tied a Coachman at 
the top of the leader to serve as an in 
dicator. The first time this nymph re ached 
the location of the trout, action began. 
I saw several flashes, the Coachman gave 





OU fishermen who are al- 

ways working to improve 
your game will appreciate “DRY- 
FLY STRATEGY,” by R. A. 
Millholland, in June. 











a sudden dart, and I was soon in possession 
of an 11-inch native. I took twelve trout 
as fast as I could make a cast, hook and 
play them. Then, for some reason, the 
fish suddenly decided to move upstream. 
I finally located them about half-way up 
| the stillwater, and here I repeated the 
performance of below. 

There wasn’t any trick to the fishing. 
The nymph was allowed to follow the 
| current the same as a dry fly, except, of 
course, that it was sunken instead of on 
the surface. As it floated down I stripped 
in line just fast enough to take in the 
slack without exerting any pull on the 
| fly. If I saw a flash or if the Coachman 
made any untoward motion, I immediately 
struck 

On this day 


the trout took the 
nymph seriously, There were very few 
misses, and in most instances the No. 10 
fly was completely in the mouth of the 
fish. My partner, fishing wet flies in the 
same manner, had nc luck at all. But when 
he put on one of the rust-color nymphs, 
he was soon taking as many fish as I. 
| The second incident has to do with one 
trout—a 2!4-pound brown. The time was 
| August, the weather mild and clear, the 
stream very low. While walking along 
the brook we saw this fish break water. 
At first we thought it was a rise, but 
close investigation proved that the sur- 
face disturbance was made by either his 
tail or his dorsal fin. It was evident that 
| he was feeding on nymphs. His method of 
procedure was very interesting. First he 
would go to the head of his range—at 
the tail of the riffle leading into the pool. 
Here he would take a perpendicular posi- 
tion, his broad tail breaking the surface 
of the water, and start rooting among 
the loose rocks. After a minute or two of 
| this he would then move downstream about 
| fifteen feet, turn about and work up slow- 
| ly, picking up the nymph life he had dis- 
| lodged from the rocks. 
| I was fishing dry and decided not to 
| change immediately. For fifteen minutes 
I cast over this fish, trying several pat- 
terns which were good on this particular 
| water. Sometimes the fly floated so close 
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that it touched his dorsal fin, which was 
above the water most of the time. But 
he refused to have anything to do with 
my offerings. 

Then I tried a buff black-ribbed nymph 
with guinea-fowl feelers. I waited until 
the trout was on one of his upstream 
cruises and then cast the nymph so that it 
alighted in the riffle just above the place 
where he rooted in the rocks. I was on the 
left-hand side of the stream looking up, 
and the trout was against the right bank. 
In making the cast I threw a loop so that 
when the nymph floated over him there 
wouldn't be any chance of making him 
leader shy. As the lure floated near him he 
saw it and immediately sucked it in with- 
out the least bit of commotion. He took it 
so deep that I had to use a disgorger to 
remove it from his throat. When I related 
the incident to a friend, he told me that he 
had seen this trout acting the same way 
when he had fished the stream in June and 
that he had failed to interest him in a dry 
fly. 

The third incident shows another valua- 
ble use for nymphs: that of getting the 
most out of any pool you might consider 
good. On a certain stream in northern New 
York there is one pool which contains a 
large number of trout, most of them of 
good size. On this particular evening | 
had decided to stay with it from 6 P. M. 
until dark. 

When I first arrived, I saw two trout 
rising and promptly took them with a No. 
14 Dark Cahill. After that I fished dry for 
an hour without getting a rise or seeing a 
fish move, and then I teased one up with a 
Ginger Coachman. That seemed to end the 
fun as far as dry flies were concerned. 
tried them off and on until dark without 
getting a rise. But the buff black-ribbed 
nymph, fished sunken on a slack line, pro- 
duced six strikes and three hooked ‘fish. 
These three were much larger than those 
taken with the dry fly, so that I felt amply 
repaid for the effort. 

The fourth incident covers the most 
common use of the nymph. Oe wasn't 
any too good. It was 4 P. and since 
9 A. M. we had been Siligently fishing with 
dry flies. During that time I had not seen 
a fish larger than 10 inches, and very few 
of those. Then I came to a likely-looking 
spot. An old stump on the left-hand side 
of the stream, as one looked up, was un- 
dermined by the current, which swept 
down upon it at a 45-degree angle. After 
swirling under the stump the current then 
turned and swept outward again, the two 
currents thus forming a V. 


HE first cast with my fan-wing 

brought a rise in the current above 
the stump. The fish splashed and showed 
himself plainly. As it was a trout well 
cver a pound, I decided he was worth try- 
ing for. Twelve different patterns of dry 
flies failed to bring a response. Several 
naturals which floated over him during 
this time were also refused. 

Clearly the trout was feeding under the 
surface. His rise to my fan-wing had been 
a curiosity jump rather than a business 
rise. I decided to try the buff black-ribbed 
nymph. In fishing it I cast about three feet 
above the location where the trout had 
jumped. I let it float down on an absolutely 
slack line. When I figured that it had 
reached the stump, I brought the line taut. 
I felt the fish, but did not connect. Al- 
though I thought my chance was gone, I 
tried again. This time I waited an instant 
longer before bringing the line taut, and 
when I did I was fast to the fish. He had 
taken it the second time, and when a brown 
trout does that it means both the lure and 
the method of fishing it were right. 

Nine times out of ten I find that the 
trout which splash at the dry fly are sus- 
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ceptible to the nymph. You can usually get 


a second chance at such trout if you will | 


only give the lure a try. Inasmuch as you 
use the same leader and handle the cast the 


same as when fishing dry, it is a simple | 


matter to do so. 

There are a few things to remember 
about this nymph fishing. First, be sure the 
lure is wet, so that it sinks readily when 
you use it. Second, never give it any mo- 
tion when fishing upstream in moving wa- 
ter. Just let it float along naturally, the 
same as a dry fly. A good way to fish up- 
stream in fast water is to tie a dry fly on 
the leader about seven feet above the 
nymph. Choose a good floater for the pur- 
pose. Usually the indication of a strike 
will be simply a pause in the movement 
of the dry fly. When you see this, you 
must strike at once. As a rule, the indica- 
tion showing the strike is so slight that 
you hardly notice it, but you must be 
keyed up to the game and be ready to set 
the hook at the slightest untoward motion 
of the dry fly. 

For early and late season or whenever 
you run into minnow-feeding — trout, 
nothing can compare with a bucktail fly. 
There are many varieties of these in ex- 
istence, but the more minnow-like they 
appear the better they appeal to the fish. 
lor the large streams, sizes 4 and 6 have 
been my best bets, but on smail streams, 
even if the trout run large, I prefer a 
lightly-tied affair not larger ‘than 12. 

Usually it is best to fish the bucktail 
across and down the stream. At times I 
find that holding it in the current directly 
downstream over a_likely-looking spot 
brings very good results. It should al- 
ways be jerked slightly, so that it simu- 


lates the action of a crippled minnow. My | 


best trout on a bucktail last year weighed 
4 pounds. He was taken the last day of 
the season on an all-white fly. 

Selective trout! It is a large subject 
and a deep one. It is a topic calling for 
wide and spirited discussion. Every rising 
trout that refuses your offerings is an 
interesting problem. When you fail to in- 
terest such a fish, something is w rong— 
either with your fly, your method of 
fishing it, or your delivery generally. In- 
stead of quitting trout that refuse you, 
experiment with them. If you keep ever- 
lastingly at it, you are bound to add new 
tric ks to your stock of stream lore. 


FISHING WITH A HOOK 
(Continued from page 13) 


leaf canker-worm, a little, wriggling worm, 
and the hawthorn larva or caterpillar. 

In June, use the bait that breeds between 
the bark and trunk of an oak. 


In July, use the bait that breeds on a | 


fern-leaf, and the large earthworm, and 
nip off the head and put it on your hook 
with a caddis in front. 

In August, use the earthworm and the 
dock-leaf worm, and at all other times of 
year the earthworm. 

The barbel is a sweet fish, but it is an 
unhealthy meat and dangerous to man’s 


body. Generally he gives an introduction | 


to the fevers. And if this meat be eaten 
raw, it may cause one’s death, as has often 
been seen. These are his baits. 

In March and April, take good, fresh 
cheese, put it on a board and cut into 
small square pieces about as long as your 
hook. Then take a candle and burn it on 
the point of your hook until it becomes 
yellow and then bind it to the hook with 
fletcher’s silk and roughen it. This may 
be used all through this season. 


In May and June take the hawthorn- | 


caterpillar and the large earthworm, and 
nip off its head and put it on your hook 
with a caddis before it. This is a good bait. 

In July take principally the earthworm 
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JAMISON’S SMACKER 


The Curved Tail Minnow 
Give you a confidence-of-expectation that no 
angler can do without. It a metal half minnow 
with a curved tail, and spins freely on a piano 
wire shaft. When drawn through the water it's a 
lete minnow! Incomparable in fish action and 





fish attraction. You'll cherish it as your ‘‘one best’’ 
lure. Trout Size, No. 4, 6, 8 feather or bucktail 
hook, 65e. Standard (Ba Size, 2/0, 4/0 Sproat 
hook, feather or bucktail, 85c. 
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The old standby. Ever 
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Ba Size, 80e. Hair Fly Shannons—Trout Size, 
75¢; Bass Size, 80c. If your dealer cannot supply 
you end direct 
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FISHING TOGS 


Let ’er rain . let 
those chilly mornings 
come , this water- 
proof leather outfit will 
keep you comfortable, 
warm and dry. Design- 
ed for fishermen who 
know the advantage of 
going properly equip- 
ped. Especially ideal 
for musky fishing. Keeps 
legs and seat dry. Made 
of soft, pliable, buffed 
horsehide guaranteed 
absolutely waterproof. 
Light weight .. . tough 
and durable. Lined or 
unlined. Jacket has four 
large pockets. Also 12x 
20 “‘knap-sack”’ pocket 
inside rear. Will not 
scuff or tear. Free arm 
and leg action. Mosqui- 
to-proof. Also ideal for 
hunting or general 
sportswear. Olive drab 
color. Jacket or trousers 
sold separately. 


Write for 
of leather, prices 
and catalog show 
full line of 
Western 
Hunting 
and Outing gar- 
ments 


samples 


BERLIN GLOVE cs 


Dept. F erlin, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Quality Leather Goods for Over 
6vU ears 





together. 
and the 


and the hawthorn-caterpillar 
Also take the water-dock-leaf 
| hornet larvze together. 

In August and all year round, take the 
tallow of a sheep and soft cheese, an equal 
| quantity of each, add a little honey and 
mash them together and temper until they 
| become tough, adding a little flour, and 
| roll into small pellets. And this is a good 
| bait for fishing along the bottom. And see 
|to it that it sinks in the water, or other- 
wise it is no good for the purpose. 

The carp is a dainty fish, but there are 
few in England. 

And, therefore, 
of him. 

He is a wicked fish to catch for he is 
so strong of meuth that no weak tackle 
can possibly hold him. Concerning his 
bait, | have small knowledge of it. And 
; am loath to write more than I know or 

-an verify. But I know well that the earth- 
worm and the minnow are good baits for 
him at all times, as I have heard reliable 


I shall write but little 


folk say, and as I have seen written in 
books that are to be relied upon. 
(To be concluded) 
Copyrig = ‘ M. E. Van Wyck, publisher, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE ARTIST TRIES A LURE 
(Continued from page 18) 


to strike again,” and glared at the Artist 
as if he were responsible. 

He laughed. “Patience,” he counseled. 

“Try it once more. Don’t attempt to steer 
your fly. Let it float. That’s the idea—to 
make it behave as the natural fly would.” 

This time as her fly reached the slack 
water at the foot of the pool the big trout 
rose to meet it. The barb went home at 
her convulsive jerk, but the Fate that 
guards the novice stood by her; the hook 
| did not tear out. The fish shot up the pool 
with the reel buzzing its shrill accom- 
paniment. 

The Artist’s wife, speechless, shaking, 
watched her line tear through the wa- 
|ter. She was conscious that the Artist, 
| standing beside her, was withholding the 
torrent of advice trembling on his lips by 
a supreme effort. She was_ peculiarly 
grateful for his forbearance. If she had 
to lose this fish, she wanted to lose it in 
her own way; did not want to be bothered 
with instructions that she could not pos- 
| sibly follow in her flustered state. 
| At the head of the pool the trout shot 
|into the air and smashed down again in 
a smother of white water. He was a big 
one, right enough. She heard her husband 
say through his teeth: “A rainbow! Man 
| —what a whopper!” Evidently, from his 
tone, rainbows were superior to browns— 
in a class with brookies. She was glad it 
| was a rainbow she had on and not a brown. 

She was desperately trying to remember 
the Artist’s first tenet in the art of play- 
ing a trout. Keep a taut line—that was it. 
But it wasn’t easy with that streak of 
| lightning flashing madly around the pool. 
If he ever changed his mind and rushed 
| directly toward her, it would be just too 
| bad, she felt. He did—just at that moment ; 
| turned short around a submerged boulder, 
'dragging the line across it, and _ shot 
straight for the bank on which she stood. 
Her line slackened. She gathered it in 
frantically, heedless of tangles, throwing 
the tip of her rod back over her head in 
an instinctive gesture to assist in taking 
in line. But do what she would to hasten 
the process, she could not feel the fish. 
Then there was a sudden flurry in the 
| pool near her feet, the flick of a broad tail. 


“He’s gone!” she wailed. “I’ve lost 
him!” ; 
The Artist drew in the line. “Gone,” he 


jadmitted with disappointment in his voice. 
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“Gone,” she repeated, almost in tears, 
and sat down suddenly on the bank. 
The Artist sat down beside her and 


put an arm aro und her shoulders. 

‘There’s always a next time in this 
business,” he consoled her. “You're a bet- 
ter fisherman from what you've learned 
from that old boy.’ ’ He paused, then added 
cryptically, “And you're a better fisher- 
man for having lostghim. We'll slip along 
home now. You're worn out.” 

“Yes,” she sighed. 

The Artist got up at seven-thirty the 
next morning and tiptoed to the door of 
his wife’s room. She was sleeping soundly. 
He carefully withdrew and dressed. It 
would be a good opportunity, he thought, 
to run into Hartford or Waterbury, which- 
ever was the nearer, and pick up a fish- 
ing outfit for her. He had an extra rod 
by a first-class maker, a reel and line 
that she could have. She would need a 
license, waders, a fly-book, creel and such 
fascinating things. He hurried downstairs 
and left a note for her on the kitchen table 
to the effect that he had to attend to some 
business and would be back not later than 
ten o'clock. They would go fishing then. 

Promptly at ten he returned. He got 
out of the car with his arms full of parcels 
and rushed to the kitchen. His wife was 
not there. Hastily he dropped the bundles 
on the table and went shouting through 
the house for her. In her room he found 
her bag and knew a moment of relief. But 
she was not in the house. He went down- 
stairs and searched the grounds, looked up 
and down the road. With a sinking feeling 
he went back into the kitchen. He found 
the note he had left her. Below his mes- 
sage were the words, written in her writ- 
ing, “So have I business to attend to.” 

So she had gone. He thought he knew 
how she had managed it. A dirt road ran 
in front of the house to the highway a mile 
or two away. She had flagged a passing 
car, ridden to the village and there caught 
the New York bus. That accounted for 
the fact that she had not taken her lug- 
gage. 

His mouth twisted with pain. No use to 
pretend to himself that he could stay on 





WERE you ever on a trout 
stream when every fish in it 
started breaking at once? It’s 
what all anglers dream about. 
Read “TROUT TOWN,” by 
Gordon MacQuarrie, in June. 











now. Pack up and get back to town was 
the idea. The quicker the better. 

Midway in his task of putting the house 
to rights he glanced out the window and 
stiffened with astonishment. His wife was 
coming over the brow of the pasture, fish- 
ing rod in hand, creel slung over her shoul- 


der. He went somewhat shakily to the 
door. She saw him and waved. 
“Hey!” she shouted. “Hey!” She thrust 


a hand into the creel and pridefully held 
aloft a fat and lengthy rainbow trout. The 
Artist whistled—a weak whistle. Not from 
lack of enthusiasm, but from the confusion 
of his emotions, 

His wife came rapidly into the back- 
yard. “Look!” she cried gleefully. 

“Not the one you lost last night?” he 
shouted, coming to himself. 

“If not, it’s his brother,” she replied. 
She had a smudge across her nose; her 
usually sleek hair was disheveled, wind- 
blown; she smelled decidedly fishy. But it 
can safely be said that she had never 
looked more charming to the Artist. 

“Did you take him from the same pool ?” 
the Artist asked. 
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She nodded. “Isn’t he a whopper? Don’t 
tell me that you ever took anything bigger 
in that brook.” 

He surveyed the trout critically for a 
minute. “He’s a dandy,” he answered. 
Then he added, not quite truthfully : “He’s 
as big as anything I’ve ever caught around 
here, if not bigger. I’d say it was the one 
you lost last night. You outwitted the old 
hoy—and in the glaring daylight at that. | 
It's a beautiful fish, lady. We'll not eat | 
that one—no, sir! We'll have him 
mounted.” 

His wife sighed happily. 

“[’m all worn out from excitement,” 
she confided. “It was the most thrilling 
battle! I was afraid to try to use the net. 





| simply hung on until he was so ex-| ! 


hausted that there wasn’t a single wriggle 
left in his tail. 
slowly and carefully to the bank, scooped 
him out and fell on him. And when I 
looked around, there was your rod float- 
ing down the brook.” | 

“Hey!” cried the Artist, grabbing the 
rod. A quick examination reassured him. 
“It’s all right,” he added, grinning. 
“There’s no harm done.” 

His wife followed him inside the house, 
dropped into a chair and again sighed 
happily. 

She said in a moment: 
this fishing. I like it ever so much. I can’t 
understand why you didn’t give me a 
chance to do some of it long ago.” 

Wisely the Artist made no reply. He 
winked over her shoulder at the big trout, 
which cocked a cold, sardonic eye at him 
from the blue platter. 


“It’s piles of fun, 


THE OLD WARDEN ON LAND 
UTILIZATION 
(Continued from page 27) 





what that would mean, boys! Think of, 
say, half a township scattered here and 
there that’s been growin’ corn or cotton 
but that, if this plan gets to workin’, will 
he planted and managed so’s it'll grow 
quail or rabbits! Do you get the same 
picture I do? A lot of tolerable good farm | 
land turned over to producin’ a crop that | 
is harvested with a gun and a barbed | 





Then I drew him ever so! 
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ASHAWAY Crandall's American 
Finish Fly Line 


Furnished in level, 
double-tapered and 
three - diameter - ta- 
peredstyles. Tapered 
lines in this patent- 
ed coiling box of 
bakelite — protects 
line and keeps it 
free from kinks and 
reel-wave. 





Not Too Fast 
For This 
ASHAWAY 
Fly Line 





HIS 14-pound Klamath River steel- 

head had plenty of water to feed in. 
No need to take the fly cast so ac- 
curately and enticingly to it by big- 
fisherman J. F. Russel with his Ashaway 
Crandall’s American Finish Line. \t 
had plenty of water to run in, too—a 
big broad river. 

Big-fish disdain for anglers’ flies counted 
for nothing. Split-second speed for fifty yards 
downstream failed too. Angler Russel gave the 
fish its head—gave it the butt—took it! And 
sent Ashaway the picture with praise for the 
service given by the line. 

Big, bull-dogging native trout—lightning- 
fast and powerful steelheads—high-leaping 
husky rainbows or landlocks—black bass— 
salmon—you've got the same deal for all in 
your Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish 
Fly Line. Best of line silk, Ashaway soft-fin- 
ished under high-vacuum pressure. Extra heavy. 
Pliable. Elastic. Slick. Tough! .. . See, examine, 
handle this line at your dealers’. 





Leading tackle dealers sell Ashaway Fishing 
lines for all kinds of fishing. Silk, linen, metal 
and cotton. Priced from 35 cents a coil up to 
$10, according to style, size and length. Every 
line GUARANTEED, Write for Catalog—FREE. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 





Box 401 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


ASHAWAY Thik-an-Thin 
Bait Casting Line 





The reverse-tapered line 
that casts so easy—even 
with lightest of baits. 
Spools smaller, smoother. 
Best Japan black silk, 
hard braided, reducing 
friction. Soft-waterproof- 
ed. Patented coiling box 
supplied with it. 





hook instead of with some farm machine! 


“Up to now, all the sportsman has had | ~~ 


P . ’ | 
by way of land is what hasn’t been wanted | 


by the farmer. Millions of acres that | 
would have been top game country if left 
alone and protected from fire have been 
cleared and fenced to no profit. Is that 
day past? It begins to look so. And when 
a farm was abandoned, it was just left 
lay and its possibilities as a game producer 
neglected. Is that day past? So help me, 
if enough noise is made about it, I hope 
so! It looks as if the New Deal was set 
on usin’ land to do what it can do best, 
and the picture as I see it kind of takes 
my breath. 

“But I’m wonderin’ how many sports- 
men even noticed that Mr. Wallace men- 
tioned recreation as one use for land that 
should be taken out of farms? I’m fearful 
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side of the 
lure. This 
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500 E. Jefferson Ave. 


Bait Casters :—Here is 
but tried and 
“‘fished out’ 


tail extending outward from each 


resistance to prevent hook from foul- 


Try BEETLE BUG BAITS 7heyre New’ 


Fly Casters:—Beetle Bass and Trout 
proven lure. In Bugs simulate natural insects, with 
waters here near De-  pucktail streamers added. Beetle Bass 


a brand new 


troit, this lure made regular ‘‘limit’’ ‘ < . 

through 1933. Imitating Bugs, in 6 color 
faithfully a natural beetle in shape combinations, for Li. 
and markings, the addition of buck Bass, Pike, Picker 


el, Rock-bass, Perch 
and other game fish. 
Beetle Trout Bugs 


body, provides a killing 
hair forms just enough 


Deaiers ing, making lure almost weedless, simulate the natural Bass Bug 
a yet flexible enough to hook the food for Brook, 65c 
These lures are striking fish. Cast like a bullet. Jfrown and Rainbow 
absolutely All brass construction—Six striking color Tr - ix color 
unique and combinations. he shells snap together; rout > in Six color < 
} i new. Or easily disassembled for changing hook. See combinations. If aq = 
wand a lures at your dealers. he hasn't them saler hasn’ 
der them in to send remittance direct, for at least one to YOUF dealer hasn't 
day. try on your trip. them, send direct. Trout Bug50c 


BEETLE BUG BAIT COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 








not enough did. Nobody in office can go | 
much ahead of public understandin’ or 
public opinion. And if fellers like us don't 
start in and whoop it up for a good big 
pee in this land-use plan that seems to 
be takin’ shape—well, maybe we'll over- 
look another bet and just take what’s left.” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“I’m all worked up over this thing! If 
we overlook our chance, I’m afraid that | 
our kids will blame us for it. If recrea- 
tional plannin’ don’t go right hi ind in hand 
with agricultural plannin’, we’re going to 
be left with what nobody else wants, which 
is What has sent us home with empty creels 
and game pockets too often these last few 
years. 





“It's goin’ to be a terrible chore. There’s | 


FLASHER LURES 
are really life-like 








‘ they are the only lures finished with an 
bee ause ex act made from the protective film 
covering fish sca This finish is known as Flash-O- 
Lite, (Vat. Pend. } thus FLasuHer Lure will give 


that natural flash or reflection of light, as all fish 


do, plus natural form and motion! 


Bass FLASHER No. 1 Red Head White Body 


Price $1. 


4 Fresh Water and 4 Salt Water types, available in six color com- 
binations. At your dealer's, or order direct. Circular on request. 


LONG ISLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
29- 16 38th Ave., Dept. B, Long Island City, N.Y. 
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VOM HOFE's 


OW. 
1934 CATALOG 






TheAn glers’ E Buying Guide Since1867 
Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) tocover mailing 
of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
| 92-A Fulton Street, New York City 
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FLY FISHERMEN |an awful temptation for the Government 


, ae to go off half-cocked on it. If it gets to 
Salt-W ater Anglers or Just Plain Fishermen | },. popular, there'll be a loud lot of talk to 


— it up, and it ain't a thing that can 
be hurried too fast and not make a lot of 
bad blunders. 

“IT was readin’ an editorial in a paper 
the other day about what they called a 

| Planned Society—where everything that’s 

‘done is done accordin’ to plan. That'll 
work out fine if the plan is good, likely. 
But you can’t lay a plan for a job like this 

| one over night. 

“If the Government does make a start 
right away at gettin’ a lot of poor devils 
| off poor land and onto good, then it ought 
| to have a plan for puttin’ that poorer land 
| to the sportsman’s use as soon as it can. 
\ lot of states have got plans for this and 
that, and the Government has a lot of in- 








; 2 me HEREVER sportsmen 
Ww. for your free copy of this in- gather there is always a lot 

teresting, 80-page book on fine fish- of talk of public shooting and 

ing tackle—it tells you all about the latest || public fishing. Read “THE OLD 

equipment for every kind of fishing and WARDEN ON PUBLIC 


every size of purse. WATERS?” in the June issue. He 
Profusely illustrated—you can go through says that the law is on the side 
it and pick out your season’s requirements of the fishermen. 


at your leisure. Send in the coupon today | 
for your copy. 
No angler’s or sportsman’s kit complete 
without these two necessary tools. formation of its own; but nothin’ that’s 
| on record anywhere answers all the ques- 
tions, and no one scheme for findin’ out 
all about all kinds of land has been tried. 
“Fact is, there’s only one place I re- 
collect where a real job of findin’ out 
what land is good for and then makin’ it 
Sere Driver O Poo . do the job has been done, and that’s in 
ents Michigan and in kind of a small way. The 
AN Three O Department of Conservation there has a 
20 cents division called the Land Economic Sur- 
Check the items wanted and send cash or stamps | vey. It’s been workin’ for ten years; it’s 
with your name and address and that of your took an inventory of somethin’ over eight 
sporting goods dealer to million acres. 
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03) “Probably the plan they use in Michi- 
gan wouldn’t work in many states, but 
417 Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan anyhow, they’ve had ten years of findin’ 


out how good a job they could do, and 

seems to me, it bein’ the ‘only thing of its 

| kind, other states and maybe the Federal 

Government might learn somethin’ from 
; Michigan’s experience. 

Estate must sell “When that Survey has been over a 


county, they know pretty well what every 

/ acre in that county has done, is doin’ and 
GENTLEMAN S CAMP | might do. Michigan has been plannin’ the 
use of its public land for quite a_ spell. 


on beautiful GRAND LAKE. It’s kept a lot of poor rascals from buyin’ 


. . up or homesteadin’ public land where this 
(Washington County, Maine) Survey showed that there wasn’t a chance 


LOCATION and EQUIPMENT: Some of the | of makin’ a go of it, no matter how good 
wr far P the land seemed to be. It’s turned a lot 
grandest fishing and hunting in al 


Maine. T 1 cal siall |of land away from farming and into the 
aine. trout and salmon run especialy | yroduction of timber and game and fish. 
heavy. Competent guides available. Fine | ; It's turned some land that had a chance 
white sandy beach—excellent bathing. | of producin’ farm crops back to that job 
Motorboat, canoe and radio included in | instead of tryin’ to grow pine or establish 
the equipment. , a ae 2 Mveng they ome a 
THE CAMP: 5 years old; completely fare)" chy “you, boys, I think when the hig 
nished; everything in perfect condition, | fe}Jers in Washington made up their minds 
ready for occupancy. Large combination | that somethin’ in the way of plannin’ out 
living and dining room. 2 large bed-| the use of land had to be done to save 
rooms (2 beds in each). Hot and cold | the farmers they gave us hunters and fish- 
ermen the bigge st opportunity we've ever 
had. But it ain’t an easy thing to talk 
about. It’s easier to argue over how big a 
fingerling ought to be before he’s planted 
house and open fireplace on beach—3 | or how long the pheasant season should 
cords of wood left for use. be or whether the one-buck law is worth 
CAMP COST $5,000 to build by day labor. | 4 darn or not. We've been accustomed to 
Wh accuse senate ee. Ber ae: talkin about things like that. And we've 
: i P&T | been doin’ what we thought was the best 
ticulars including photographs of camp thing to do—in things fie that 
and environs address 159 Paine Avenue, “Now, we've got the chance to get down 
New Rochelle, N. Y. or telephone New | to the root of the matter—to the smart 
Rochelle 3729, and wise and proper use of land. The 





running water in every room. Kitchen 
separated from camp by covered pas- 
sage. Accommodations for guide. Smoke 
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President is with us. He’s thinkin’ faster 
than we are. He’s appointed the Com- 
mittee on Wild Life Restoration, and this 
committee has made its recommendations. 
They’re keenly awake to the possibilities 
of usin’ land withdrawn from agricul- 
ture for sporting purposes, but they need 
our help.” 

He lighted his pipe again and squinted 
to the westward, where a haze was form- 
ing. 

“She’s softenin’ up,” he said. “Air feels 
like rain. Look! A good fish rose in the 
bend! You boys better get goin’, now 
that I’ve unloaded on you. I told you I 
wasn’t in an entertainin’ mood today.” 

Henry, who had been reclining on one 
elbow, sat up quickly, curling his long legs 
beneath him. 

“Hold on!” he said. “Warden, sit down 
on that camp chair. I don’t give a hang 
if the fish put on a three-ring circus! 
You've given me something to “chew on 
that hasn't been in my diet before. I guess 
I've tried about as hard as most folks to 
be a decent citizen. And Lord knows I’ve 
had enough to say about the state of fish- 
ing and hunting. 

“But I'm here to admit that I never 
got the relationship between this shake- 
up in agriculture and a possible new deal 
for sportsmen. Why, it sounds like the 
biggest thing that ever came down the 
pike! If there are men in Washington who 
want to do something real and who need 
our help to get it started— What the heck 
are we going to think of ourselves in a 
few years if we don't start in kicking up 
the dust now ?” 

He scowled at the Warden and made a 
little preparatory gesture as he struggled 
to frame his first question. 


PARADISE DE BASS 
(Continued from page 35) 


round of 3.2 or better that night and in- 
_— us he was headed to San Antonio 

» buy himself a flock of new tips and 
come back and catch that dirty so-and-so. 
I don’t know whether he did or not. But 
we saw ’em caught up to eight pounds— 
and they’re young mules for strength. 

How long will the fish last? They can’t 
last long, although millions of ’em are 
coming on. They spawn all the year 
around, I’m told. And the lake is so large, 
with three rivers pouring fresh mountain 
water into it and a world of food. 

As to accommodations, there is a camp 
at the dam that can accommodate two 
score fishermen. They tell me this camp 
has fifteen kickers in commission now. 
l-arther up the river, there is a hotel that 
can accommodate a score or so. Kicker 
boats can also be secured here. With all 
these boats taking hundreds of bass each 
day, I don’t see how the fish can last. Both 
places have good camp accommodations 
and are reasonable. 

Fishermen who have just returned, how- 
ever, say there is no apparent decrease 
in the number of fish and they’re still snag- 
eing hundreds of big ones up to seven 
and eight pounds. Nobody keeps the little 
ones—they are thrown back, and either 
get well or are eaten by their brothers and 
sisters, because I never saw a dead one. 

Where did the bass come from original- 
y? Well, the dope down there is that an 
\merican railroad engineer by the name 
of White got a few bass somewhere 
around Santone and hauled ’em down to 
the Sabinas River in barrels. For many 
years he had the greatest bass paradise 
in the world. He died, and the river was 
fished very little. 

With the building of the great dam 
(a mile long, 75 feet wide on top and 
112 feet high) several years ago, the fish- 
ermen found this anglers’ paradise. 
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But I am the bird who ought to be shot 
for spilling the beans publicly. On my first 
return I wrote a story of my experiences. 
Since then, thousands of fishermen have 
gone to Don Martin from all parts of the 
United States—even from Canada. 

Protection for the fish? Well, sporadic 
efforts have been made to have a limit 
set, but so far as I know it is all talk. 
Various promoters have planned clubs and 
some sort of protection for this, the great- 
est bass-paradise in the world. But owing 
to the large amount of red tape involved 
and the usual unsettled state of politics 
in Mexico, all of them have fallen through. 
You poor dubs who always find the fish 
somewhere else when you go after them 
can at least dream of a trip to Don Martin, 
where you catch ’em every day, whether 
you can fish or not. 

Call it a Don Martin Dam lie or not, 
hut anybody who ever has been there will | 
inform you that this yarn doesn’t tell it 
all—I didn’t dare. 


QUEER FISH OF THE AMERICAN 
TROPICS 
(Continued from page 23) 


blanket, face up to the peculiarly lavender 
blue canopy of a tropical nocturnal heaven, 
the illimitable stars winking down at you 
through a tracery of branches, lianas, 
creepers so luxuriant that the monkeys 
swing along their aerial paths as though 
they were on the ground. 

\t dawn you awaken to the aroma of 
coffee and trout, to behold the mist rising 
majestically through the dripping green- 
ery, up, up into the infinite blue of the sky. 
\ pair of egrets wing past, flying low, 
swiftly drumming their way through the 
manaca palms and below the orchid-be- 
decked limbs of the giant Ceiba trees. 


Hjoy ts Cirfhion rooted contort of 
Genuine Hand-Sewed 
MOCCASINS 


The photo to the right illustrates 
the extreme flexibility of the 
Russell Moccasin—an important 
feature in providing free foot ac- 
tion and proper “‘roll”’ in pivot 
ing. This freedom of foot action 
ix not possible with an ordinary 
welt tupe shoe. 


The 
Bird 
Shooter 


I ERE, in this genuine hand-sewed Russell Moccasin, 

is the utmost in golf shoe comfort . .. the same 
easy-going comfort that has made the Russell Moccasin . 
famous among hunters and fishers the country over. Perfect for fishing, upland 

With a pair of Russell’s on your feet, you are equip- hunting, hiking, 
ped to play a better game... a more enjoyable game. height “hand "sewed 
Your feet do 90% of the work in golf and they deserve jeathe 
every consideration you can give them, But beware of 
imitations. The beaded seam around the toe piece does 
not necessarily mean genuine moccasin construction. 
Insist on Russell’s and assure yourself the original, 
true moccasin design hand-sewed from choicest leathers. 

Made for both men and women in a complete range 
of styles and colors——-white, black, tan, brown, etc. If 
your dealer does not stock Russell’s, send us your or- 
der direct and we will fit you perfectly according to 
your individual measurements. 

Write for free catalog (in color) showing full line of 





ed by veteran fisher- 


made of French Ve: 
Russell Golf Moccasins, Fishing and Hunting Boots, oad kone as 24 
Camp and Canoe Moccasins. Wading Shoes, ete. extra-wide box 


bellows tongue 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. soles for firm foe ving on elip- 
vigh. 


929 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wisconsin pery rocks—6" 





See Your Dealer... Or Order From The FACTORY DIRECT 





There are six chattering macaws, with | 
tails as long as the pheasant’s and colorful | 
as the flags on a cruise liner. The guide's | 
pet ant-eater has been contentedly chewing | 
your boot all night, extracting consider- 
able nourishment with his needle-sharp 
white teeth. Perhaps a pair of razor- 
hack hogs have scratched themselves con- 
tentedly on your back when you were in 
your hammock. If so, you awoke! 

Skillful, fearless Indians pole your bam- 
hoo raft and shoot many a rapid with you. 
Through the long, still hours of the day, 
under the rays of the brassy sun, your boat 
has been rowed around the lazy locked 
lagoon, poking into every shady indenta- 
tion, up into the riparious roots of the 
mangroves, perhaps close enough for you 
to take a pot shot at a submerged crocodile 
whose mud-colored nose on a sand spit, 
sole contact with land, seems to anchor 
him as securely as a mooring mast makes 
fast a giant blimp. 

The American tropics lie just beyond 
your threshold nowadays. Within the span 
of a three weeks’ vacation you can swing 
south to Honduras, or even the Canal 
Zone, get in a week's fishing and return 
with the grandest tan and the most exotic 
record of piscatorial achievement ever 
paraded before the Lodge. Nor is it neces- 
sary to journey far from the ports of call 
to accomplish this. You can start to fish 
fiiteen minutes after you've landed. And in 
the evenings you can loll about scented 
plazas, gay with inverted beer bottles in 
fantastic patterns and frightful band music, 
while the swains move clockwise and the 
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That Something You Want 
Real Dry Fly Action... at its BEST! 


TT powerful - wonderfully smooth, even flexing that 
makes your rod almost human—the way it shoots your 
line and lays your fly so accurately and daintily at the 
precise teasing distance from the lair of the Big One— 
that is what distinguishes every high-grade Montague 
Split-bamboo Fly Rod. Back of this real dry fly action are 
the full fighting power and stamina your rod has to have 
when the fish of a lifetime is hooked. 

Make sure you’re getting a genuine Montague. Look for the 
name MONTAGUE on the rod. See your dealer's selection of the 
new 1934 Montagues—the greatest rods Montague has EVER pro- 
duced. Fly rods, salmon rods, bait-casting rods, trolling rods, salt- 
water rods. All grades and prices—$2 to $664. 

MONTAGUE ROD& REEL CO., Drawer A-K, MONTAGUE CITY, MASS. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Split-bamboo Rods 


MONTAGUE 


SPLIT-BAMBOO RODS®& 





ee 








FOR FREE FOLDER ON FRESH- OR SALT-WATER RODS. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 9 FLY ROD GRADES—$!2 to $41 . 
SUPERIOR RODS FOR EVERY KIND OF FISHING... WRITE 











sehoritas counter-clockwise about the cen- 
- kiosk. In any cafe you can find wind- 
burned men of indeterminate years, from 
Minnesota, Louisiana or Florida, who will | 
Swap their experiences for yours—assum- | 
ing you buy the beer! 

Hotels are satisfactory ; your fellow men 
are hospitable; food is hot but sustaining ; 
a dollar bill speaks the universal language. 








CANADIAN-PACIFIC-FLY 


PECK’S REAL NEW ONE 

A Whopper for big Trout 
Can be fished wet, nymph style, or as 
a dry fly. Sizes 6-8-10- or 12-hooks, 
six for $1.00. Special Bass Size, four 
for $1.00 


Catch More Fish in 1934 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the eld favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 
Catalogue of the most complete assortment of hand- pan fish. Send for your HINTS— 
made “r bait and fly-casting lures manufactured. I1’S FREE. 


H. PECKINPAUGH Company, John J. Hildebrandt Co.; 552 HighSt., Logansport, Ind. 
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FISH 
ALL THESE 


without changing lines! 


WAYS 


Splice a 
your U 
anything 


good U. S. hard braid bait casting line to 


and be ready for 


S. Level Enameled fly line 






U.S. Level Enameled 


. ie 7 fly lines, heavy in 
Fly Casting proportion to diam 
eter, and with the 
weight carried right on down to your leader, cast 
easily against the wind, 
U. S. Level Enameled 
fly lines won't wrap 
around your rod or Trolling 
kink easily, and don't 
soak up 


water when af 3 ; ; 


Still Fishing 


trolling, 


} No bothersome 
| loops, or wrap 
when you use a 

S. Fly Line for still fishin’. 


kinks, 
arounds, 
Level 
Enamel U. 


“Skittering” 
Nothing like a smooth nat 
enamel, flexible U. 8S 
Line for shooting eee 
through the guides when “strip casting” 


or pickerel, 


for musky 


. 9 
Bass Buggin 
> U. S. Level Enameled fly lines 
work perfectly with bass bugs, 
feather minnows, etc 
Braided at just the right retarded 
peed to produce the finest possible 
ines (not the most yardage) 


Color Booklet free 
lines for all kinds 


U.S. LINE CO. 


Dept. F Westfield, Mass. 


showing U. S 
of anglin 





CARRY RODS 
UNDER LOCK 
AND KEY... 


beautiful Delight Fish 

Rod Case prevents 
loss, theft, breakage and 
inconvenience ...A dozen 
rods carried as easily as 
one. Made in one seam- 
less piece from a super 
alloy of aluminum and fin- 
ished in bronze aluminite 
(non-corrosive) or mottled 
fiber cord. Sizes to carry 
any number or length of 
rod...Made and guaran- 
teed by e 


TURNER BROTHERS 


Box 1, Wellington, Ohio 





4 FREE > 


Writetoday fordescriptivelitera- 
ture and our special ‘'on ap- 
proval'' offer. Just your name and 
addressona postcard will bringit. 


Name 
Address. 








































| You really can’t go wrong. You'll find the 


officials tolerant (so long as you don't 
|snarl lines with the shark-fishing Vice- 


President) and the world quite willing to 
take you at your own valuation. Only the 
| fish and game are inclined to scepticism. 
You'll have to show them that you're the 
| real article. 

If you can subdue the stamping, surg- 
ing, pulsating life of this untamed coun- 
try, where the jungle comes into your 
backyard and purple crabs the size of din- 
ner plates clip off bare toes as easily as 
your gardener trims a privet hedge, then 
you're one of Nature’s noblemen and all the 
world salutes you—including the elusive 
sea bass behind yonder j: igged rock. Or is 
he thumbing his snub nose 


A LAW AT LAST! 
(Continued from page 29) 


of Wild Life Resources, took charge of the 
bill and pushed it through to a successful 
conclusion, 

It is particularly interesting to note 
that in April, 1921, Fred Walcott wrote 
an article for the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association § en- 
titled “The Necessity of Free Shooting 
Grounds.” In this article he endorsed the 
idea of a Federal license in the form of a 
stamp, and a rough sketch of such a stamp 
was drawn by Belmore Browne, the artist, 
and used as an illustration. At that time 
Fred Walcott, a sportsman and conserva- 
tionist always, perhaps had no idea that 
he would ever be a United States Senator, 
let alone the one to introduce and pass 
this bill through the Senate. 

The bill was introduced and passed in 
the House by Congressman Richard M. 
Kleberg of Texas. Mr. Kleberg’s able 
handling of the Duck Stamp Bill entitles 
him to a place in history as a friend of the 
duck shooters. 

Below is printed a true copy of the act: 


AN ACT 


To supplement and support the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act by providing 
funds for the acquisition of areas for use 
as migratory- -bird sanctuaries, refuges, 
and breeding grounds, for developing and 
administering such areas, for the protec- 
tion of certain migratory birds, for the 
enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act and regulations thereunder, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the 
of Represe ntatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
after the expiration of ninety days after 
the date of enactment of this Act no per- 
son over sixteen years of age shall take 
|any migratory waterfowl unless at the 
| time of such taking he carries on his per- 
son an unexpired Federal migratory-bird 
| hunting stamp issued to him in the man- 
ner hereinafter provided; except that no 
such stamp shall be required for the tak- 
ing of migratory waterfowl by Federal or 
State institutions or official agencies, for 
propagation purposes or by the resident 
owner tenant or share cropper of the 
property or officially designated agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture for the 
killing of such waterfowl when found in- 
juring crops or other property, under such 
restrictions as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may by regulation prescribe. The 
| Secretary of Agriculture shall, immedi- 
ately upon the passage of this Act, adopt 
and promulgate such regulations as are 
pertinent to the protection of private prop- 
erty in the injury of crops. Any person 
to whom a stamp has been issued under 
this Act shall upon request exhibit such 
| stamp for inspection to any officer or em- 


| 
| ployee of the Department of Agriculture 


Senate and House 
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authorized to enforce the provisions of 
this Act or to any officer of any State or 
any political subdivision thereof authorized 
to enforce game laws. 

Sec. 2. That the stamps required under 
this Act shall be issued, and the fees 
therefor collected, by the Post Office De- 
partment, under regulations prescribed 
jointly by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Postmaster General: Prov ided, 
That stamps shall be issued at the post 
office or post offices of all county seats in 
the several States, at all post offices in all 
cities with a population of two thousand 
five hundred or over and at such other 
post offices as said officers may by regula- 
tion prescribe. Each such stamp shall, at 
the time of issuance, be affixed adhesively 
to the game license issued to the applicant 
under St ate law, if the applicant is re- 
quired to have a State license, or, if the 
applicant is not required to have a State 
license, to a certificate furnished for that 
purpose by the Post Office Department at 
the time of issuance of such stamp. For 
each such stamp issued under the provi- 
sions of this Act, there shall be collected 
by the postmaster the sum of $1. Each 
such stamp shall expire and be void after 
the 30th day of June next succeeding its 
issuance. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any person to take any 
migratory waterfowl otherwise than in ac- 
cordance with regulations adopted and 
approved pursuant to any treaty hereto- 
fore or hereafter entered into between the 
United States and any other country for 
the protection of migratory birds, nor to 
exempt any person from complying with 
the game laws of the several States. 

Sec. 4. All moneys received for such 
stamps shall be accounted for by the post- 
master and paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, and shall be reserved and 
set aside as a special fund to be known . 
the migratory bird conservation fund, 
be administered by the Secretary of pl 
culture. All moneys received into such 
fund are hereby appropriated for the fol- 
lowing objects and shall be available 
therefor until expended: 

(a) Not less than 90 per centum shall 
be available for the location, ascertain- 





OWN at Reelfoot, Tennes- 

see, lives Slingshot Charley. 
He can shoot straighter with a 
slingshot than most men can with 
a rifle. Burr Cullom tells of his 
feats in the June issue. 
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ment, acquisition, administration, main- 
tenance, and development of suitable areas 
for inviolate migratory-bird sanctuaries, 
under the provisions of the Migratory 

3ird Conservation Act, to be expended 
for such purposes in all respects as moneys 
appropriated pursuant to the provisions of 
such Act; for the administration, main- 
tenance, and development of other refuges 
under the administration of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, frequented by migratory 
game birds; and for such investigations 
on such refuges and elsewhere in regard 
to migratory waterfowl as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may deem essential for 
the highest utilization of the refuges and 
for the protection and increase of these 
birds. 

(b) The remainder shall be available 
for administrative expenses under this Act 
and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
including reimbursement to the Ay 
Office Department of funds expended 1 
connection with the printing, pre 
and issuance of migratory-bird hunting 
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TROUT FISHERMEN 





At Last! The Wading Shoe You Have Been 
Looking For. Light in weight; muleskin rein- 
forced canvas upper; double lock-stitched, 
heavy felt soles insure positive footing on slip- 
pery, moss-covered rocks. Sizes 6-12. Price 
$5.50 post prepaid. Send money order to 
Oshkosh Sport Shoe Company, P. 0. Box 735, 
Oshkosh, Wis. Dealers write for particulars. 














Unapproached in action, balance, power 
~ resiliency to handle long casts and a 
lot of line. It’s the new lightweight GEP 
Registered Fly Rod! Highly praised by 
tournament casters and veterans of the 
stream. Perfect for both trout and bass. 
Only rod sold to you with a service pol- 
icy. At your dealer. 


BAIT CASTERS! 


For you—new 1-piece tubular steel GEP- 
ROD. Lighter weight. Finer action than 
you’ve ever known. If your dealer hasn't 
it, send direct. Gephart Mfg. Co., 220 W 
Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPECIALISTS IN STEEL FISHING RODS 


LUCKY LURES 


Make ’Em Yourself 


Here’s the kit you've longed for! Add Complete Kit 
to the fun of fishing, the fun of mak- Including Post- 








ing your own bait. Design the ture age Only 
you've always wanted. Prove your skill 
and knowledge with bait you’ve made 
yourself. 

A Complete Kit 
Containing materials and equipment 
for building an assortment of artificial 
bait. You even get several assorted, 
choice grained, cedar plugs, cut to shape; an 
idequate supply of the bes t waterproof bait 
paint in a variety of colors, including filler; 
iife like > Trust proof gang hook ; 











, n aid. 
You must be satisfied—or your money refunded 
R. W. LAWRENCE, 12! W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Hl. 








INGFISHER 
ISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing .. . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 
+++ at your dealer's. 


EDW. K. TRYON CO. | 


PHILADELPHIA 








DESIGNERS 












stamps, and including personal services in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere: 
Provided, That the protection of said in- 
violate migratory bird sanctuaries shall 
be, so far as possible, under section 17 of 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
passed February 18, 1929. 

(c) The remainder shall be available 

| for administrative expenses under this 
Act, including reimbursement to the Post 
Office Department of funds expended in 
connection with the issuance of stamps, 
and printing and engraving of the same, 
| and for administration expenses under the 

Migratory Bird Treaty Act and any other 
Act to carry into effect any treaty for 
the protection of migratory birds, and the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) No person shall alter, muti- 
late, loan, or transfer to another any stamp 
issued to him pursuant to this Act, nor 
shall any person other than the person to 
whom such stamp is issued use the same 
for any purpose. 

(b) No person shall imitate or coun- 
terfeit any stamp authorized by this Act, | 
or any die, plate, or engraving therefor, 


or make, print, or knowingly use, sell, or | 





have in his possession any such counter- | 


feit, license, 

SEC, 
this Act, the judges of the several courts, 
established under the laws of the United 
States, United States commissioners, and 
persons appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to enforce the provisions of 
this Act, shall have, with respect thereto, 
like powers and duties as are conferred 


die, plate, or engraving. 


upon said judges, commissioners, and 
employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 


or any other Act to carry into effect any 
treaty for the protection of migratory 
birds with respect to that Act. Any bird 
or part thereof taken or possessed con- 
trary to such Acts shall, when seized, be 
disposed of as provided by the Migratory 
sird Treaty Act, or Acts aforesaid. 
Sec. 7. Any person who shall violate any 
provision of this Act or who shall violate 
or fail to comply with any regulation 
made pursuant thereto shall be subject to 
| the penalties provided in section 6 of the 
| Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 
| Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture is 


6. For the efficient execution of | 


| 





authorized to cooperate with the several | 


Territories in the enforcement 
Act. 


States and 
of the provisions of this 

Sec. 9. (a) Terms defined in the Mi- 
aang Bird Treaty Act, or the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act, shall, when 
used in this Act, have the meaning as- 
signed to such terms in such Acts, re- 
spectively. 

(b) As used in this Act (1) the term 
“migratory waterfowl” 
enumerated in paragraph (a) of subdivi- 
sion 1 of article I of the treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain for 
the protection of migratory birds con- 
cluded August 16, 1916; (2) the term 
| “State” includes the several States and 
| Territories of the United States and the 
District of Columbia, and (3) the term 
‘take” means pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, 
collect, kill, or attempt to pursue, hunt, 
shoot, capture, collect, or kill 





TALES OF RECORD FISH 
39) 
minutes. At last he grudgingly permitted 
me to take ina little line. Slowly but sure- 
ly I brought him within reach. He was 
| tiring fast, and at last the captain had him 
in the net. 

“When we came back to New Suffolk, 
| shortly afterwards, the fish was officially 
| weighed. It measured 38} 4 inches in length 


(Continued from page 


“america's Oldesr Sporting Goods House” pistaiBurons | #1 21 inches in girth.” ' 
The tackle used in taking this perfectly | 


means the species | 
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NEWS ABOUT 
REELS 


The Popular 
Bristol No. 65 






FOR FLY CASTING 


Try out a Bristol No. 65 Single Action 
Fly Reel. You’ll find it a perfect balance 
for a good fly rod. Light but sturdy, 
it has a click that can be used on or 
off. It has a large arbor and an inge- 
nious special-design line fastener. The 
perforations on the end plates help 
your line to dry quickly. This reel is 
in every way a quality product at a 
low price— $4.00. 


Bristol! Level 
Wind No. 77 


oO” 


A REEL BUY 


A great reel at a lowly price. Back-lashes 
are out, with its genuine agate adjust- 
able bearings and level winding. Great 
for night casting and ‘‘busy fishing.”’ 
Finished in polished chromium, Try 
it out. 

BRISTOL NO, 88 LEVEL WIND—the 
same in design as No. 77 but a much 
finer finished reel. Handsomely en- 
graved and finished in polished silver 
—$10.00 

OTHER FINE REELS such as the fa- 
mous MEEK and Blue Grass brands— 


up to $38. 
Exciting Book. New 


FRE catalog of Bristol 


rods, reels and lines. Write for it today. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
125 Horton Street Bristol, Conn, 





<pristol 


FISHING TACKLE 














- 


now—the reel you have always wanted—at 
prices lower than ever before. 

Built especially for fly casting, it is light in 
weight and assures perfect balance to any fly 
rod, yet it is strong and sturdy and stands 
hard use. 

Leading fly casters use the Martin Fly-Wate. 
It reels in line as rapidly as you retrieve it; 
always keeps a taut line; protects your line 
against knotting and snarling and makes fishing 
a better sport in every way. 

You should have a Martin Automatic. There 
is a size for every kind of fishing. Write for 
catalog. 

MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., Inc. 

600 Main St., Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 








NYMPHS! NYMPHS!! NYMPHS!!! 
HEWITT HARD , Wh) 
sso sim \l 









; MILLS English Nymphs 
| Made in 6 pat- 
$3.50 dozen. /| terns. Sizes 10 


Sizes 10, 12, 14. & 12—§$2.25doz. 


SPECIAL LEADERS FOR NYMPH FISHING 


MILLSANDSON'S 
MINNOW FLY 
Light — Medium — 








Z Dark. Catch Trout 
when nothing else 
does. Sizes 6, 10, 14 
Long Shank 
$4.20 doz. 
A SPECIAL 











—_ = — 


A SPLIT BAMBOO FLY ROD FOR $9.25 
GOOD ACTION—FAIR QUALITY—REAL VALUE 
You will be surprised at its value 
8, 82 or 9 ft. (Regular or Dry Fly Action). 
ALSO A BETTER GRADE FOR $16.00 


Headquarters For All Fishing Tackle 


Since 1822, PRACTICAL ANGLERS have managed 
our business. A large part of the advance in angling 
practice and equipment has been due to their in 
genuity and effort. In addition to our line of HIGH 
GRADE goods, we offer MODERATE PRICED 
goods of unusual value. Complete Catalog, 10 cents. 


SALES AGENTS H. L. LEONARD RODS 


WM. MILLS & SON 
23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 














TROUT FISHERMEN 
~o " Use our Fit-1 
| Creepers for 
wading in rocky 
streams and 
avoid slipping 
and causing in- 
jury. 





Will fit any size 
or any kind of 
men’s Footwear 
Are adjustable, no 
screws to loosen 
or tighten Ask 
for circular illus- 
trating our Full 
Line of Creepers. 


Full Foot Creeper $2.60 Per Pair 
Postage paid in U. 8S. or Canada on above 
STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N.Y. 





= 
Buy A MARTIN—Now. 


you can buy a Martin Automatic Fly-Wate | 








sisted of a Heddon rod, a Montague reel 
and a Vom Hofe line. You're there, Mr. 
| Conzen, and we are proud and happy to 
add you to that large family of Fietp & 
StrEAM world’s-record smashers. 

Next comes Reinhold Groepler who, not 
being satisfied with catching one fine fish, 
must needs take unto himself two prize- 
winners—a 15'%4-pounder and a 14%- 
pounder. What a man! Both were taken 


sisted ofa specimen of a weakfish con- 








HE readers of Field & Stream 

will remember the story of 
the tame mountain lion who liked 
to go trout fishing with his mas- 
ter. They will be interested in 
“MORE ABOUT TIM” in the 
June issue. Bill Calkins, who 
raised this cougar, tells many in- 
teresting stories about Tim that 
have never been told before. 











on June 2, 1933, in Three Mile Harbor, 


East Hampton, Long Island, on sandworm 
bait. The larger of the two fish measured 
3434 inches in length and 18% inches in 
girth; the other, 34 and 1734 inches, re- 
spéctively. 

Mr. Groepler almost did what a lot of 
our friends do every year. Note what he 
| wrote us just a few weeks ago: “Having 
heard numerous reports during the fish- 
|ing season of larger weakfish than mine 
| having been caught, I felt that it was use- 
less to make any further efforts to win a 
prize.” 

We will give you three guesses as to 
whether or not Mr. Groepler feels badly 
|}about having entered his two largest fish 
in our Contest. 
| “I got up about an hour before sun- 
| rise,” says Mr. Groepler, “and went to 
|my favorite spot in the channel. It had 
been raining and the wind was still north 
| east, but the sky was clearing. When | 
anchored, the tide was at flood. 
| “Hooking on a nice fat sandworm, I 
permitted my line to drift out with the 
tide, which was just starting to move. 
This was about 6:15 A.M., on June 2. 
My bait sank a little. When about fifty 
fect of line were out, something hit my 
bait a wallop. Out shot about fifty yards 
jmore of line! Then the fish must have 
} thrown out his anchor, for he stayed right 
there. 

“After some coaxing he started to come 
back. Then he made another powerful 
rush. I thought he would never come to 
the end of it. Now he turned and began to 
circle. Slowly I won back some more line 
and soon had him where I could get a 
look at him. He wasn’t licked yet, how- 
ever, and made several more fairly long 
rushes. 
| “Finally I brought him up to the boat, 
picked up the landing net and made a 
reach for him. I had just put his head into 
the net and started to lift it when he 
slipped out. He didn’t go far, however, 
and after having taken in the few feet of 
line he ran away with I eased him into the 
net, though it really wasn't big enough to 
hold him safely. 

“He looked to me like a monster of a 
fish, and I was all for rowing back to 
camp and showing him to the boys. Then 
I thought it over for a while and changed 
my mind. Instead, I put on another worm 
and threw it over. The line was out about 
fifteen feet when I had another gosh- 
awful strike. Off he rushed with seventy- 
five yards of line. Then he made several 
more long runs. In all, he acted very much 
like my other fish. There is no use, there- 
fore, in my going into details, but he re- 
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quired about fifteen minutes of desperate- 
ly hard fighting.” 

Any man who hooks and lands two such 
weakfish—one after the other—has a right 
to be well pleased with himself. 

Fourth Prize in the Weakfish Class 
went to Leonard H. Foster, who caught 
a 12-pounder in Noyac Bay, Long Island, 
on May 20, 1933. The fish measured 341% 
inches in length and 17 inches in girth, and 
was caught on a squid bait. 

“Late in the afternoon of May 20,” says 
Mr. Foster, “I reminded my uncle that 
we had a date with the weakfish. We 
stopped at Sag Harbor to get some squid. 
Then we went on to what is known as 
South Ferry. We walked out to a point, 
baited up and cast into a rip. Both of us 
caught small weakfish within a few min 
utes. Then I caught one that weighed 7 
pounds. 

“Shortly afterwards I had a strike which 
made me get right up on my hind legs 
and attend to business. The old boy start- 
ed down with the tide for a run of about 
seventy-five feet. After that he came in 
a little; then he made another run, shaking 
his head at every jump. I held him down 
as much as I dared, and he came to the 


surface and rolled and thrashed about, 
half out of water. 
“After one or two more short runs, I 


worked him ashore. There he lay before 
me, glistening in the sun—one of the most 
beautiful fish I had ever seen.” 

In discussing the prize-winning weak- 
fish of our 1932 Contest last October, I 
stated that “we received the finest lot of 
entries in the history of the Field & 
Stream Annual Prize Fishing Contests.” 
The average weight of the prize winners 
was exactly 1434 pounds. In 1933, it was 
a tiny fraction over that! 

It certainly will be interesting to see 
what 1934 produces. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SPORTSMAN 
(Continued from page 37) 


hunters which was lived up to as long as I 
knew the sport. When some one shot a fox 
before another man’s dog, it always be- 
longed to the owner of the dog, and the 
man who killed the fox was paid a 
“shillin’” for his trouble and ammunition. 
To steal a fox from another was un- 
heard of. 

With the passing of these sturdy men, 
the sport languished. There are few hunt- 
ers who can or will travel the prodigious 
distance these men went in a day, often 
fifteen and twenty miles. The old dogs no 
longer echo their bell-like baying over the 
frosty hills. 

Some of these hounds were really famous 
for their intelligence and endurance. I have 
known one to run a fox for twenty hours. 
The men at the store used to refer to them 
as “stayers, cold trailers and fast or slow 
runners.” I recall some of their names— 
Sport, Bige, Baldy and Clover. With their 
old masters they have passed on, and the 
commercial hunter takes his fox in a trap. 
It is the price, not the honor, that counts. 
I knew one old hunter who insisted that a 
fox pelt was too valuable to sell; it should 
be given to your best friend. 

With the advent of the trapper, the old 
hunters started a regular but bloodless 
feud. It was not sport; the hounds were 
liable to get caught, and the number ot 
foxes would soon be depleted. They fought 
the trapper tooth and nail. 

The most effective method of trapping 
foxes in our hills is a water set. A lively 
spring is found that, because of the depth 
of its supply, keeps a high enough tem- 
perature so as not to freeze. In August 
this spring is cleaned out and prepared. 
The entire surface of the water may not 
be over two feet across. In the center 1s 
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ry Trout Fisherman 


eeds This Carry-All” 


Makes It Easy 
to Carry All Equipment 
Designed as the result of my 30 
years’ fly-fishing experience. Con- 
sists of web shoulder straps with 
comfortable leather pads. Khaki 
duck pockets—2 waterproofed for 
matches and cigarettes—10 others of 
various sizes. Leather yokes for at- 
taching waders —eliminating wader 
suspenders. Carries creel and land- 
ing net at side or back. Creel 
weight distributed equally around 
waist and both shouliders. Outfit in- 
cludes creel straps and adjustable 
rubber net cord. Complete, $7.50. 





Made of tough, oiled silk, with zipper in 
front. Guaranteed not to crack, peel or 


mit $5 


get sticky in hot weather. When folded, it’s no bigger than 


a bill-fold. 

Wood Frame Landing Nets 

strongest made. Tapered mesh, hand-woven, 
(Our own make 


Lightest and 
square bottom, permanently waterproofed. 
--not imported). 

De Luxe, walnut and hickory frame, wound grip........ $5.00 
Standard, ash frame, WOUNA BTiIP.....creresseee . 3.25 
Junior, ash frame, plain handle...........0 - 2.00 


NSACHARDSON 


STEEL FISHING RODS 


Always Better! 


Interlocking Joints 
and 9 other 
Exclusive Features 
Prices from $1.80 to $8.25 


Send for new complete catalog 





Sold by jobbers and dealers evermchere, 
or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


ED CUMINGS 
903 S. Saginaw St, Flint, Mich, 


RicHarpson Rop & Reet Co. 
3151 N. Sawyer Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


The Most Complete 
Line of Fishing 'Rods 


Ever Manufactured 





STIFF HACKLE DRY FLIES 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


All Patterns including Six fae $1] 00 


Cahill 
Dark Ceach 

iue Catskill William Fruchting 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Blue Catskill 

Cow Dung 
“Old rods made like new" 
Rewinding— Revarnishing 


.) FISH CHUM 


Erown Bivisible 
3arning’s prepared chum will 
amaze you. Anglers call it best 
ever, for all kinds of fishing: 
/} Food for minnows, a perfect lure. 
Patent pending Unperishable. Good until used 
Price $1.25 Price 50 centsBarning’s new chum distributor 
Sent Post paid upon re- a long felt want for bottom fish- 
ceipt of money order. ing Operates automatically 
Please mention this Price ($1.00). At all 
magazine Write for descriptive 


BARNING-LEWIS CO., Ozone Park, L. I., 


IMITATION INSECTS 


The Nearest Imitation of Natural Insects Ever Attempted 
\ full creel secret never before commercialized. 
Trout TAKE them because they RECOGNIZE them. 
Varieties for each month, varying weather conditions 
and times of day. Personally fas eed by a student of 
trout and their food. SUPPLY LIMITED. Send 5c in 
stamps for descriptive list ce prices. Address, 

A. L. WOLFE—Imitation Insects 

512 Blaine Ave., Racine, Wisconsin 














dealers 
matter 


N. Y. 











Famous “Serpentine” Motion Bait 
This famous spoon will help you cateh more game fish. Length, 5”. 
Weight, 5-8 of Six color combinations: white with red stripe. nickel 
oF copper back: white with black stripe, nickel bac 
Stripe. nic! he back; all copper or all nickel finish. So! 
mailed postpaid—0c. Specify style when orderin; 


C. S$. Raymond Co., 1419 Greenway Ave., 


x red with black 
by dealers or 


Flint, Mich. 














placed a bog or piece of sod on a stone 
so as to form an island. On one side of 
this and only a few inches from the shore | 
line is placed a stone. This is covered by | 
a piece of thin sod or moss four inches 
square. Some of the trappers used to tend 
these sets in the early fall and bait them 
with pieces of woodchuck, rabbit, squirrels 
or mice so as to get the foxes to use the 
place. When the season came and the fur 
was prime, the stone step was removed 
and a trap was placed under the water 
with the same moss covering the pan. 

It is perfectly obvious that the fox, not 
wishing to get his feet wet but wanting a 
tidbit on the island and having used the 
step before, would fall an easy victim. The 
clog and the trap are all under water, so 


presence, 


fighting the trapper, and they were effec- 
tive. It is perfectly true that a few hunters 
can run a trapper out of the country. One 
method used to “kill” a spring was to dig 
a shallow hole and place a little tobacco or 
camphor in it. The trapper never found 
it, but the fox did and cleared out. 


could not be sprung by hound or fox. The 
trapper would tend this trap and, not want- 
ing to disturb it or go near it, would not 
find why it was not working until he took 
it up. 

The hunters used to let the foxes out of 
the traps. If they found a female, they 
would cut off her tail so as to spoil her 
for trapping and prevent her being shot. 
In this way they kept the supply up, and 
many an old bobtail fox lived for years 
on our hills, probably feeling out of style 
and not realizing that her lost finery was 
her protection. This practice. was not en- 
tirely limited to the hunters, 
known trappers to find a female heavy 
with young in a trap and liberate her. | 

Twenty-odd years ago deer began to 
make their appearance in our valley, and 
they were welcomed as a novelty and a 
thing of beauty. Unmolested, they in- 
creased rapidly until they were recognized 
as a game animal and an open season pro- 
vided a new sport for man. Enough have 
fallen to my gun to litter up the house 
with mounted heads which my wife does 
not appreciate. She has prompted me to 
give them away until I am reduced to one 
twelve-point head, killed on my own farm. 

In hunting deer I have made more crazy 
shots than most men, and I can not account 
for it unless it is buck fever, a malady I 
should be immune to after so many at- 


shoot a rifle about as I do a shotgun— 
snap shooting. My first deer was missed 
at fifty yards and killed at nearly a quarter 
of a mile. I had been shooting woodchucks 
all of the summer and was an average 
shot ; but when I drew a bead on this buck, 








my hand was wabbling. I was so surprised 
that it did not occur to me to shoot again 
until he was two fields away. Then I 
simply shot as I would at a bird in the 
brush, After the first two or three I lost 
interest in the hunting; and if I did not 
care so much for broiled venison, I doubt 
if I would hunt deer again. 

Probably the most fun I have had ona 
deer hunt in late years was shooting at 
a fox. The drivers had started their work, 
and two of us were on our stand, which 
commanded a view of open country where 
deer would have to go to find cover. The 
wind was right, the drivers noisy, and the 
moment tense. It was not long before a 
red fox broke cover and started to run up 
a steep hillside. 

The field had been sown to rye, and the 
ground was dry enough for us to spot our 


tacks. It may be due to the fact that I | 


that there is little scent to disclose their 
| 


The fox-hunter had his own methods of | 


N even better way was to place a stone | 
under the pan of the trap so that it | 





for I have }j 
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FOR 
FIELD, FOREST 


and STREAM 


RUBBER BOOTS 


Knee boots, top boots, wading boots — Ball-Band 
makes just the style you want. Besides the regular 
styles, there are elastic ankle boots; boots with 
buckles or laces at the ankles; boots that slip on 
over leather shoes. Illustrated is the very popular 
sporting height with 
choice of three weights: 
extra-light; light; or 
regular weight. Every 
style gives the real 
satisfaction and extra 








long wear sportsmen 
have learned to ex- 
pect from Ball-Band. 


HIGH LACE SHOES 


Good shoe-making and good materials are very 
important when you are paying the price for Hi- 
cuts. Ball-Band makes several styles and all are 
dependable Ball-Band quality. The one at the 
right is the Boone, made with the famous long-wear- 
ing Mishko waterproof 












| sole, and a very special 
high-grade oil-retanned 
|leather upper. Most 
sportsmen say, “Best | 
Ball-Band 
also offers a wide vari- 
ety of high lace rubber 


shoes of similar quality 


ye 
ever wore: 


and value. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Let us tell you more about Ball-Band 
Special Footwear for Sportsmen which, for 
many years, has been famous for the ut- 
most in fit, comfort, complete protection, 
and long service. Write for your free copy. 











MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG, CO. 
490 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


LOOK FOR 
THE 
RED BALL 


BALL-BAND 


Rubber Footwear — Leather Hunting Shoes 
Canvas Sport Shoes — Woolen Footwear 
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Super Dux 
Is Waterproot 










Zephyr 


FISHING COAT 


y 0 like trout 
take to their “‘Hackle Mects the most exacting 
wrman. Ilas ten practica 
ips. Sleeves open part way under 
and ventilation; adjustable 
fisherman to set up his rod while 
use of both hands. 

er Dux is a ‘ brown waterproof 
f superior quality Pri $6.00, postage prepaid 
yr weight aeroplane fabric of 
quarter the weight of 


d p permit 
changing flie ivit b free 


soft, 


“one 


nd hats to match above 
» catalogue in four color 
gitimate sporting goods dealers 





THE SUPER DUX COMPANY 
2206 12th St. Detroit, Michigan 


free 





e 
MATCH 
BOX 
Waterproof, non-sinkable; holds 75 matches. Retails 
f 21.00. We will give you one free if you mail us 15 


cent r tive three-cent 
nd this e¢ 


and the 


stamps to cover postage and 
yuupon together with your name and 
name of your sporting goods dealer 


THE SUPER DUX COMPANY 
2206 12th St. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


weight 
$7 
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tish and 
comfort 


Mriud *lololel VV NS 


SLIP tute a pair of 
Hodgman Waders. 
Wade the deepest 
pools; tackle the big 
’uns! Yet stay warm, 
dry, safe and com- 


fortable! Whatever 
you want in waders, 
Hodgman has it! 


Stocking foot waders 
weighing a mere 30 
ozs. The Wadewell 
(seecut) new bootfoot 
model-biggest value 
you ever saw. 128 size 
combinations insure 
perfect fit. And Hodg- 
man’s proven leader- 
ship guarantees wear 
and satisfaction! 
FREE CHART! 
Everything about waders— proper type for your 


kind of fishing—how to measure for them — illus- 
trating and describing complete Hodgman line. 


MAIL COUPON—YOUR COPY FREE! 








NAME 





ADDRESS. 


HODGMAN 





oeer. FRAMINGHAM, 
MASS. 





| shots. The range must have been four hun- 


56” 


Postage Prepaid | 








|more cows than the 





| the one cartridge do more 


dred yards. Without stopping to adjust 
our sights, we opened up on him, 

It is surprising how well one can judge 
distance. The first two shots struck only 
a few feet behind him. His first jump must 
have been fifteen feet. How he flew! Other 
shots kicked the dirt up beside and in front 
of him, altering his course. He turned and 
dodged about that field until our rifles 
were empty and the disgusted drivers 
found us laughing our heads off. 

My twelve-pointer was a lucky kill and 
came about during the regular run of busi- 
ness. The deer season had been on for ten 
days, and I had carried my rifle about the 
farm while I was supervising the work. 
On this particular day I was in the woods 
with the men, and we were eating our 
lunch about a fire. A rabbit came into 
view, and one of the men asked me to kill 
it for him, which I did. 

I had but four cartridges with me, and 
later I shot a second rabbit, and before 
I left I shot at a crow. Deer were not on 
my mind, but as I was about to fire the 
last shot I happened to recall a story. It 
was just a hunch, but I played it. 

The story was about a Western sheriff 
who was returning across the plains with 
his man. They were attacked by Indians. 
The sheriff gave the prisoner his rifle, and 
they made a stand in a buffalo w allow. As 
the Indians drew off from their last charge 
the hammers of the white men’s rifles fell 
on empty chambers. “Cartridges all gone,” 
said the prisoner. “Same here,” said the 
sheriff, “but so are the Indians.” A little 
later the prisoner mounted his horse and 
remarked, “Guess I'll be goin’ too.” The 
sheriff whirled about, killed the retreating 
horse, and remarked, “I saved two. Do 
you want yours, or will you come back?” 

I saved one cartridge on the strength of 
this story, and I killed my largest buck on 
the way home that evening. While I was 
stalking him I was kicking myself for 
wasting ammunition, but probably I made 
careful execu- 
tion than if I had had a full magazine. That 
really is the secret of rifle shooting: make 
the first shot count; it is always the best. 





Worn you think you had 
had a narrow escape from 
death if you met a couple of 
rhinos romping down the road to 
meet you? That’s what happened 
to Capt. George F. Shearwood. 
Read his story next month, “AND 
DEATH PASSED BY.” 











When we have finished with a deer, 
there is nothing left. The meat is eaten, 
the bones reduced to soup and canned ; the 
skin goes into gloves; yes, the head is 
mounted and given away—by my wife. 

Now that I am making a clean breast 
of my hunting I might as well confess that 
I have hunted moose a dozen times and 
have yet to see a bull. I have flirted with 
average man; but 
when it comes to shooting a bull, some- 
thing or other is sure to happen. The wind 
will change, or I will sneeze—it makes 
little difference what. Several times I have 
had them called almost within shot. I have 
had the thrill of hearing them grunt and 
thresh their antlers against the trees, and 
I question if I have missed much by not 
killing one. If ever I missed one, I am sure 
that I would throw the rifle in the lake 
and never want to see it again, yet this 
thing is done. 

One of the best shots I know missed a 
moose three times, ran back down the trail 
where he had left his coat and ammunition, 
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got some more and finally killed it. He 
had a perfect case of buck fever. A man 
who can make perfect scores at one and 
two hundred yards at targets ought to hit 
a moose at seventy-five once in four shots. 

Possibly my limited hunting with a rifle 
e warped my ideas to some extent, but 

[ still go back to the humble woodchuck 
for real sport. He is destructive enough to 
be classed as vermin. He eats patches of 
clover from the fields, girdles fruit trees 
and will ruin a garden. His holes are of 
some menace to horses, and the piles of dirt 
spoil the knives of mowing machines. He 
has been shot at by boys and men until he 
is wise enough to make hunting him sporty. 
To hit one in the head, where he must Fs 
hit to prevent his going underground, 
no mean shot, and I find that he fuoiahes 
about the best rifle hunting our hills af- 
ford. 

(To be continued) 


NORIAS ANNIE WINS 
(Continued from page 31) 


his amateur owner-handler, Louis Bob- 
bitt of North Carolina. Over there, 
Shore’s Carolina Jack, corking white and 
black pointer, owned by T. C. Bailey of 
Baltimore, with Bobby Bevan advising. 
Swinging right at the kick-off, Jack 
plays a left-hand hunch, while Sport dives 
into the woods. A covey is sighted wing- 
ing from this territory, but the setter is 
back on the course so swiftly that he is 
released from suspicion. Jack, across the 
road, is lost, but found—hidden by an 
apron of cedars along a gully wash. A 
straggling bob from what was undoubted- 
ly a covey find sends the pointer on his 
way rejoicing. Sport has found birds 
meanwhile. But his approach shots were 
messy. Once he wriggled up and pinned 
them, however, his work to the gun was 
flawless. Neither dog worked the outer 
rims. 

Sport made his best find coming off the 
home-stretch hill. Below, Jack, on point, 
was most likely working up for the same 
location. Both dogs finished heads up, but 
hadn’t handled quite on the National's 
dotted line. But the fans gave Sport’s nine 
covey finds a great big hand, and Jack, 
with five, had no cause for complaint. 

Thursday afternoon had the high gallery 
so far. The boys turn out when champions 
climb into the ring. A. G. C. Sage’s pointer, 
Rapid Transit, winner of last year’s 
ig n with a blazing heat, is out to recop. 

Not long recovered, if entirely so, from a 
fall operation, he looked a trifle drawn. 
His pointer brace mate, G. M. Living- 
ston’s bold Jake’s Seaview Rex, came out 
running. 

The pair swung corners at the first big 
bend, with Rex finding as Transit flung 
past outside the copse and went rigid two 
hundred yards up the same route. Rex’s 
birds were there when the gun cracked, 


and so was he. But Transit, try as he 
would, couldn’t produce. Both dogs han- 
dled responsively, but as bevies were 


scored Transit marred his gun work with 
an over-tendency to footwork. Transit 
shaded Rex on locations, but the black 
and white pointer gave him a run during 
the first two hours. 

Then came drizzle and driving rain. It 
freshened both dogs, and for the last hour 
flash of 


the gallery was treated to a 
loosening up and drive that started 
tongues wagging. Here was the Rapid 


Transit of old! Just before time was called 
Rex rather spoiled things with an unpro- 
ductive point in a bare cottonfield. Except 
for this, he would have left the field 
with something for others to shoot at. 
Nevertheless—he was, to many, definitely 
in the picture, with Transit, great dog 
that he is, yielding to circumstances, 


— I 
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He That night, Thursday, “the Heavens 
nan opened and the rain fell.” By break-away 
and hour on Friday, a brave but straggling 
hit 7 company was dismissed. It poured heavily | 
ots. ’ until a blinding yellow sunset beat back 
rifle T\ ¥ the murk. 

but ; : Saturday—fog! Water-filled hollows, 
uck 5 sopped cotton rows and dripping sedges. 
h to o°t Kremlin, Jacob France’s liver and white 
dives | we « OP} pointer dog, with Chesley Harris keeping 
eager ' WOOL Y contact. Citation, a bang-up blue- and 
eo ~ black-ticked setter owned by F. H. Farns- 
dirt worth of Chicago, with Ray Smith, having 
He Overlooking his first go at the National. Kremlin has 
il he Central Park a reputation for touring minus ticket-of- 
rrty. | leave. But he looks fiddle-fit there on the 
t be 4 mark, 

1, is The pair clipped right and left, Harris 














apparently unconcerned with Krem’s ram- 
bling propensities. Citation found first, a 
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stalks. The dog was surety itself. They | WHEN! 
wares | crossed the road even up, but with Krem- | ’ ; > 
| Sy tia cutting his country perfectly. Citation fa age ey em 4 2 
wg | searched a wet weed patch fruitlessly. you WHAT day the feh will bite e >) 
Bob- | é | Krem nailed two bevies with good grace. BEST! | Yes, sir, that’s exactly aay 
wn “y | As the duel drew on, Krem went wider TESTED and PROVED in all 26 
pe ~— Citation. Both dogs took the gluey parts of the country! That's £ a 
oe an | going courageously. _Kremlin’s showing it’s printed right in our 50) 
aint. | became increasingly impressive. The old a 3 
Jack handling fault was apparently ironed out ; vs) 
- agg ge up to his — a _ 
oe apnea |shape. Citation, however, though out- commen 
ry 8 pone | ranged, was finding birds and handling | Fishin’ for FISH” 3 
ie fe | them like nobody’s business. It was bitter c an S 
5 the going—slashing through water belly-deep ourtney Ryley Cooper “ 
ae at times and pulling tendons out of | peep tay whee pee v % 
. - jelled upland. Once they were on indi- | man-author, whose stories appear = 
bted- vidual points not a hundred yards apart. | Bit zines. Guaranteedtothrillany fishe mL 
=» file Again, along a mock-orange hedge, pos- | prey Fay od a fine BASS teh. 3 5 
hinds session became a matter of inches. Their * Ve) 
were work on singles was a high spot of the 2 
inned | heat. ae | 4 Q 
—— Fireworks were ignited on the home paces~40 » 
outer stretch. Off the hillside and before the | 40- in co 
: | take up, they divided six faultlessly estab- | i Ww 
ff the | lished finds. The pointer’s heat was ex- | = 
point tremely meritorious. Citation, though | o 
come lacking range, satisfied all hands that he x 
p, but |asks no odds in any competition. 
_— RACED sixth, Evergreen Jersey < 
Jack, Mack, that great pointer belonging to ° 
nt. L. D. Johnson of Evansville, Indiana, and | a 
allery | Henry Horton, a springy lemon and white | P 
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Not just a catalog— 
but a complete, inter- 


ipions MAJESTIC and IMPRESSIVE | pointer dog with Roy Garr at the helm, 


inter ; took the afternoon course like demons. On 
venr’s |the far wood’s range, a judge was sum- 


recop. HOME in NEW YORK moned to an unproductive point by Mack. 
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P r E esting and THRILLING 
rom a After a long interval the gallery moved cyclopedia of informa- 
rawn. ; to a hilltop. Scouts deployed, and a bit tion and pictures that ; 
iving- Silhovetted against Manhattan's later Henry Horton dropped by and was every fisherman will 7) 
i { collared for a restart. Thereafter he was enjoy from start to WCE 
ne out ; . “sof finish. It’s a book gj 
sky and overlooking Central sighted but once, and contacted civiliza- you will want to £ 
‘st big ’ tion only at nightfall. | KEEP! — 
_ Park, one of the world’s most | yd on thirty siento, Mack, ates | 56 Y 
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were . birds. But on his way through another e sre ey-N4 
k with Savoy-Plaza commends itself wooded neck the fates threw the Ever- Ibs: 
‘ransit green one a curve. He gave tongue in the a ae a ee ee ee ee 
black to people of refinement and forest. With a cry of “It must be a deer,’ : 
during ff , ‘ d Ed Farrier, his harried handler, put spurs 
offers homelike, spacious an to his already hard-driven mount. Mack’s 
“a . cries died away, and the trial languished, 
+ i = comfortable accommodations. | completely out of dogs. After a long wait 
ish of | two deer were seen mincing through their et SPORTING GOODS CO. 
started SINGLE ROOMS FROM $5 lair just vacated. Farrier reappeared and ZA ~«ept.FS DAVEB. COOK, Pres, 
Rapid threw in the towel for the Evergreen eee party sie Denver, = 
called Henry A. Rost, Managing Director a ge It _ : eco = — including «0 pages in brilliant color AND'Coartney 
- yreak tor a really high-caste dog. 1e Ryley Cooper's story the famous Fisherman's 
cout gallery dispersed. Later Mack returned a a a 
» field tony the pursuit and surrendered to a Name 
at. 1andler’s posse. "Ss 
Seale FIFTH AVENUE With Sunday (March 4) a rest day, nee 
at. dog 58th to 59th STREETS, NEW YORK Monday found the last-drawn __ brace, City 
Ps, Norias Annie and Dr. Blue Willing, in 
grand fettle and favored by birding con- 
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. 
Dry, Dress or Change 
“ x 
e Your Fish Lines * 
x y 
This Easy Way! 
Make your fish lines last longer by drying them each 
time you use them. It's no trouble at all if you use a 
Reed Collapsible Line Dryer. Nothing to do but wind. 
Impossible to snarl or twist line. All parts of line ex- 
posed to air for quick drying. Takes the curse off 
changing lines. Three or more lines may be dried at 
one time and kept separate so any one may be used. 
Simplities the dressing of lines. Attachment can als¢ 
be used for rod-winding, fly-tying and stringer holder 
Contained in metal box, convenient for 
pocket or tackle box. Sold by dealers 
or direct—only $3 postpaid for this 
convenient article. Send for yours to- 
day. Free circular on request. 
c. C. REED 
40 W. Arizona Detroit, 





Mich 














“ Special on Nymphs 
Ne To everyone who requests a copy 
L of our big new FREE catalog, 


for 1934, we make this Special 
Get-Acquainted Offer: 6 assorted 
nymphs, or buck tailed streamer, 
all proven killers for early sea- 
on, sizes 8 to 14, and one 7%’ 
leader tapered to Fina 1X or 

All for $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 


v 
Diamond Drawn and Natural Gut 
Most complete stock in America—Mist Green or 
Natural from 14” to 22” lengths. All sizes. Newest 
crop 

Learn to Tie Your Own Flies 

Complete course, profusely illustrated. Really 
teaches you! Reveals trade secrets. Only $2.00— 
less than the price of a dozen good flies. 

Free Catalog PAUL H.YWOUNC 

and prospectus of 
fly tying course mailed 8065-1 
on request 


Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 





=’ \ FAVORITE 


SN now made 
\. in this 


NATURAL 
MINNOW 
No. 500 
Killer for 
Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 

The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. 5 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWiTrT Baits Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N-Y. 





ditions little short of ideal. Earth packed, 
dried and warmed; birds restirring to 
forage; air currents circulating scent. 
Forewarned by Kremlin's sudden return 
to handling form, experts recalled that 
Norias Annie had been started but little 
of late and wondered if the cagey Harris 


| had been schooling the little bitch overtime 








for a National coup. As for Blue Willing, 
most of those in the gallery recalled his 
sensational flying start in last year’s 
championship. Rumor gave either entry 
a good chance, with odds in the dog’s 
favor if he could strut the stuff credited 
him. 

This brace took the whistle flying. Be- 
fore the gallery had mounted the first bend, 
there was a call for judgment of the dog. 
He had them sensationally, within a hun- 
dred yards of his opening bid last season. 
Half in and half out of some sedge, an- 
other step from whose shelter might have 
spilled the bevy he had nailed tighter than 
Dick’s hatband. Cast on from perfect gun 
response, he tallied a second find before 
crossing the road. Doc Blue was acquiring 
some practice fast. 

Annie, rounding a bold cast, swept into 
her first offering on a turn-row clump. 
Whipping wide, she skirted the extreme 
course to score again with a gang tucked 
under her nose. Driving past her, Doc 
Blué swung the second turn with the bitch 
at his heels. The gallery rode up a covey 
that sprinkled ahead into fallow sedge. 
But before Doc crossed to spear an outly- 
ing single, Annie, making hay in wider 
fields, had Harris roaring for judicial at- 
tention. 

Coursing like a team, the dogs combed 
woody rims. Hitting the embankment of 
the second road, Annie, ahead this time, 
struck oil, Blue honoring her point per- 
fectly. In this bigger but more heavily 
broomed country, it became first one and 
then the other. By now it was obvious that, 
barring accidents, the National was being 
served a super-dish. 

Gradually the bitch forged ahead in 
finds. One was particularly meritorious, 
a scattered covey feeding in low grass. 
With a gallery hovering almost close 





M°?st sportsmen have owned 
some dogs they’d rather not 
talk about, but they will get a 
great kick out of reading “HARD 
LUCK DOGS,” by W. C. Tuttle, 
who can laugh at adversity. This 
alone is worth the price of the 
June issue. 











enough to flush, Annie swooped into the 
picture and had her keen nose where it 
should be in a jiffy. Not once had she 
miffed her mentor’s gun. 

From a blackjack patch Blue Willing 
came fast across a cottonfield to find him- 
self barely beaten to the punch. From 
there out, with an hour to go, Blue’s cam- 
paign began, somehow, to go wool-gather- 
ing. He cast widely, but inside and from 
the rear. The bitch, meanwhile, was ever 
a patch of white and black out there ahead, 
where she should have been and where 
birds were apt to be. 

With twenty minutes left to run and the 
amphitheatered bottomlands opening up, 
Doc Blue Willing, with plenty left, made 
a gallant last stand. The bitch, with Harris 
shooting the works, hadn’t the dog’s fire 
perhaps, but what she had took her out to 
where a great heart told her seeking was 
best. She found her thirteenth bevy in a 
sparse thicket just where wagon ruts 
straighten out toward the Big Road. Blue, 
plugging the hillside on beyond, was taken 
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up with seven perfectly scored bevies and 
three singles to his great credit. It had 
been a bird dog race for fair—one to warm 
the cockles of any hunter’s heart. 

The rest is, of course, field-trial history. 
But I'll add that Annie really found four- 
teen bunches of bobs the day of her cham- 
pionship. For after the title had been 
awarded, with all the praise in the world 
for a valorous loser with ample years 
ahead to try again, Harris took his prize 
cargo out for a jaunt at picture making. 
Ona sunlit hillcrest she amusedly watched 
two bunches of deer flag it into the bot- 
toms. Then, as Chesley’s ‘“Wh—oo—oo, 
Annie” reached her, she flung off into the 
tawny sedge. Fifteen minutes later I spied 
her, beautifully and reliably on point. 


I shall always cherish that moment. 
Somehow a loftier mantle seemed to 
clothe that tense little white and black 


queen of the uplands. Perhaps she was 
eating her championship bread and honey 
there in her newly found counting-house 
among the grandeurs of nature. Do you 
suppose that beyond the call of duty and 
the sweet mystery of nose-magic, Norias 
Annie was seeing visions that come only 
to champions? I wonder! 


A BOA GLIDES IN 
(Continued from page 38) 


convinced that there was no more meat. 
His head and what I estimated to be a 
third of his length explored the floor in 
search of more food, and his middle slid 
along my thighs. I found myself wishing 
there had been a hundred pounds of tapa 
hanging there instead of twenty. I knew 
that twenty-odd pounds of dried deer meat 
was only a tidbit for him, an appetizer, 
and I had no illusions as to what he would 
do when he located my hundred and sixty 
pounds. That he would soon become aware 
of me I felt sure, as his groping over the 
floor was bringing his middle farther and 
farther up on my body. 

Now, out of the corner of my eye, I saw 
his head go searching toward the side 
of the room toward which the head of my 
cot lay. This brought the snake’s middle 
up on my stomach and its weight pressed 
down like lead. I held my breath to keep 
him from detecting movement beneath him. 
I knew that I couldn’t hold my breath 
long and expected him to discover me the 
moment that I was compelled to inhale. 

Suddenly there came to my ears the 
grunting of a rooting pig. A porker had 
got into my host’s garden and was prob- 
ably playing havoc with the camotes. The 
snake had also heard that grunting. He lay 
rigid for what seemed to be an age, but 
it was, no doubt, only a second. Slowly 
turning his head toward the hole in the 
floor, he glided under my cot, dragging 
his entire length over me. As he went his 
body came farther and farther up on me, 
over my stomach, now on my chest—and 
then the last two or three feet of his length 
crossed my throat. I can still feel that 
cold, slipping movement over my _ bare 
neck, and I will never forget the horror 
of it. 

I thought there would never be an end 
to that snake. The blood throbbed in my 
iead, and I felt that my lungs would burst ; 
but I knew that I dared not breathe. If the 
snake became aware of me now, with part 
of his body above me and part below, the 
first movement would bring me into his 
deadly embrace. 

My heart was pounding, I was dizzy, 
and my head throbbed. My abused lungs 
had reached the limit of endurance, and, 
snake or no snake, I just had to have air. 
Never did I experience such relief as I 
did when the fresh air whistled in and out 
of my starved lungs. I felt as if I had held 
my breath longer than any experienced 
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The Camera for 
the Sportsman 


speed past your cam- 
era lens can best be 
captured with a 
Rolleifiex, for in this 
camera there is an 
automatic precisionof 
action which enables 
you to get your shot | 
accurate ely and quick- 
ly. Aneedle-sharp im- 


size, right side up, on 
a focusing ground 


you know exactly how 
sharp your finished 
picture will 
exactly 
look, Literature on 
request. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 














[ “Fishing with a Hook” 


By Dame Juliana Berners 


PUBLISHED IN 1496 
Trans “ = artistic book form by William Van 
Ww , Litt. D., (Officier d’ Academie) 


vans per copy (postage prepaid) $1.50 


M. E. VAN WYCK, Suite 1103 
551-5th Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


/ ; CHARDSON 


STEEL FISHING RODS 


Always Better! 





Prices from $1.80 to $8.25 


Send for new complete catalog 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
3153 N. Sawyer Ave. Chicago, III. 


FICHING TACKLE 


Deep Cut Prices! 


All high-grade standard mer- 
chandise. Nationally advertised. 
Shipped subject to inspection and 
approval. Here are a few examples: 
$18.00 Level Wind Anti Reckiesh Reel 
$8.95; $10. Oey Bad 6%; $10.00 Bait 
Rod $5.75; $1.00 Wood Plugs, any pattern, 
69; 75e Plugs, assorted styles, 3 for $1.00. $1.00 17-Ib. test 
Line, 65c. on of similar bargains in our Catalog. 


FRE E e | pend i for our Cata- 
og an argain List. 

ata og Dee Cut Prices on 
Fishing Tackle, Guns, renw I and Sporting Goods of all 


kinds. GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS Co. 
1330-A Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


How to Catch Fish 


Everybody that goes fishing should get 
a FREE copy of Charlie Stapf’s new 
book that tells how. Shows Old and 
New Prescott Lures; Real information 
by an expert. Send for your free copy 
now. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
| Box : " Prescott, Wis. 
INTRODUCING — _- 
The Mac Fish Bag Support 




















This device has been invented for holding a fish bag in a 
handy Position on gunwale of boat. It is so constructed to 
last a life time. Se simple to use that a child can attach 
or detach. When fastened to boat it cannot be pulled off. 


Keeps fish alive. Makes fishing a real pleasure. 
Claimed by ardent fishermen to be the finest thing they ever 
= —uutseductery offer complete with a bag for only $1.50 
” a ic 

Get one now and enjoy your fishing trips. 


Dealers prices on request 
MAC MANUFACTURING co. RACINE, WIS. 


No JOKE Jo BE DEAF 


£ person know: 
bey hear his watent tick 
deaf for twenty-five years, withhis Arti- 
Sy: wore them day and night. 
ylhey stopped his head 


‘ ‘noises. They are invisible 

* andcomfortable,no wires 

or batteries. Write for 

TRUE STORY. Also 

booklet on Deafness. Artifictal Ear Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 

800 Hofmann Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 









Rolleiflex 


Sulu pearl diver had ever held his at the 
bottom of the ocean. 
The pig’s loud squeals told me that the 


| boa had found an addition to his meager 


Elusive wildlife dart- | 
ing with meteor-like | 
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age of your subject is | 
reflected in actual film | 


glass finder—so that | 


be and | 
how it will | 


127 West42St., NewYork | 








repast of deer meat. As | hastily dressed | 
I could hear the house coming to life, and 
in a few minutes all was bustle and con- 
fusion. In an incredibly short time all the 
men of the household were on the way to 
where the pig’s squeals had come from, but 
by that time there was no sound to guide 

The pig had been silenced, and when 
we arrived on the ground the animal was 
gone. Our lanterns showed signs of a 
struggle, and we found the trail of the 
huge snake leading off into the jungle 
beyond the cocoanut trees. 

Then we followed the trail to where it 
led under the room where I had been | 
sleeping. When I told what had happened | 
to me, everyone was shocked, and my host 
remarked that I must be a brave man. I 
told him it took no bravery to remain ab- 
solutely still and inactive when one’s very 
life depended on remaining undiscovered. 
I also admitted that I was scared stiff and 
couldn’t have moved had I wished to do 
so. No one slept any more that night, and 
we spent the time until morning talking 
of snakes and their doings. 

The next day my host put two carpen- 
ters to work fitting and nailing that floor. 
He didn’t want another visit from my 
uninvited guest of the night. 





PACING PINTADE 
(Continued from page 21) 


tassel, they ate up all the seed, and the 
bean sprouts were afraid to push their 
heads through the soil. Shotgun shells cost 
a half gourde each, which wouldn’t be so 
bad but for the fact that the government 
would not permit a farmer to own a shot- 
gun, 

By this time the boat had landed six 
hunters on the opposite side of the river 
and each hunter had a game bearer. Once 
in position, the march downstream began. 





I was Number Three on the right bank. | 
Our formation had scarcely moved fifty 
yards when the keen ears of my native | 
boy detected the low call of guineas 
ahead of us. 

“Pintade !” he cried excitedly and start- 
ed on a run, beckoning me to follow. 

I finally persuaded him that he was to | 
stay behind me, but he was never con- 
vinced that this formation idea was the 
proper thing. | 

Suddenly I sighted a plump gray form 
traveling smoothly and rapidly down the 
cotton row ahead of me. Then another, 
and finally about a dozen. They were 
some seventy-five yards away, and the field 
ended a short distance beyond. 

I called “Mark!” to the Commodore on 
my left. I knew the guineas would rise 
when they reached the open field and sus- 
pected that they would fly away from the 
river. I was right and wrong. They ‘arose 
at the clearing with a great clatter of 
wings and headed straight for the river. 
The Commodore was a bit ahead of the 
line, which put him almost within range. 
As they crossed in front of him he let 
go both barrels at the nearest bird. The 
only effect was a barely perceptible short- 
ening of the wing-stroke, but it meant a 
lot to me. 

“Your bird’s dead and don’t know it!” 
I yelled to the Commodore. “Mark him 
down!” 

I watched the wing-stroke get shorter 
and faster until finally the bird was sailing 
straight for a lone tree on the edge of the 
field. He made a frantic effort to alight | 
on a branch, then relaxed and tumbled to 
the ground. 

About this time a heavy fire opened up 

(Continued on page 78) 
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CONVERSE 


SPORTING FOOTWEAR 





GRAND NEWS for sportsmen! Converse 
rounds out its famous line of sporting footwear 
with two remarkable new boots—the TRIM- 
FUT and the STORMGUARD. This season, do 
your feet a favor: Ask for boots that carry the 
Big ‘C’. The Big ‘C’ stands for Converse—and 
Converse stands for Comfort with a capital ‘C’! 


New TRIMFUT Sporting Boot 


At last—the ideal sport- 
ing boot! Fits the ankle 
snug as a sock—no 
“shucking” to raise blis- 
ters and bad language; 
stretchy inner lining pre- 
vents binding; two-way 
outside back strap fast- 
ens around top or alon 

thigh, as preferred; belt 
Strap can be someben 
without removing belt 
and stretches to accom- 
modate movements as 
you walk or wade; easy- 
walking last for greater 
comfort; cleated non-slip 

sole; all seams rein- 

forced, positive proof against leaking; color: 
sporting brown. 


STORMGUARD 
(Pat. applied for) 


New Pull-over Pae 


Exclusive Converse inno- 
vation —a pac that fits 
right over your leather 
shoe! Simple, quick,com- 
fortable! Drawiton, pull 
up fastener—and you're 
all set for woods-hiking 
comfort. Stretchy jersey 
lining; leakproof rubber 
surface; reinforced heel, 
vamp and toe for longer 
wear; easy-working slide 
fastener; corrugated sole 
and heel; color: black. 


ROD & REEL Sporting Boot 


Still the outstanding favorite. Cleated sole; easy- 
walking last; weighs litle; outside back strap 
keeps boot-leg in place; ribbed vamp; snaps in 
top band prevent flopping when boot is rolled; 
colors: black or sporting brown. FLEXLIT 
Sporting Boot—lightweight—flexible as r 
newspaper; rolls up, slips into pocket when 
not in use; color: sporting brown. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER! 


Shows all Converse Sporting Foot- 
wear—for fishing, hunting, hiking. 
REE—write today! 

















DEPT.F-S—MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 











THE “OPTIC” BUCKTAIL 





Most Minnow-Like Bucktail made; Deadly for 
large Browns, Brooks or Rainbows. Try these 
new killers. 
Sizes 6-8-10 T. D. E. Regular Patterns 
$4.00 doz., Jungle Cock Wings $4.80 doz. 


Dealers write for prices 


COOK,NEWTON & SMITH, Inc. 


115 Crown Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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CAMP SLEEPS 


By Elon Jessup 


LTHOUGH camp sleeping equip- 
ment varies a great deal as to 
detail, we can put it into two 
general classifications. Either you 

sleep above the ground or you sleep on it. 
The first arrangement usually signifies 
some type of folding or take-down cot 
bed; the on-the-ground arrangement usu- 
ally means some sort of mattress or other 
under-layer to neutralize ground chill and 
soften the bumps. 

Of these two, I’m all for the above- 
ground idea—provided you can conve- 
niently carry the freight. Preponderance 
of comfort logic is in its favor; otherwise 
we would all be sleeping on the floor. In 
the case of an average motor-touring ex- 
pedition or almost any permanent camp, 
my choice of sleeping gear is some sort 
of cot bed, high and dry ‘above the ground. 

Nevertheless, a canvas cot invariably 
needs a mattress. Bare canvas is cold and 
unless your cot is of a patent 
spring variety, it is lacking in 
“give’, A warm soft layer be 
tween your body and the canvas 
represents an enormous amount 
of difference in comfort. A com- 
forter stuffed with wool is good. 
Pad mattresses sold by camp out- 
fitters amount to about the same 
thing. In either case, it ought to 
be wool or feathers—not cotton. 

When it comes to a bed, you 
need not nec essarily adhere to the 
conventional type of springless 
army cot. There are cots and cots, 
some considerably more springy 
than others. I might further sug- 
gest that, although sleeping bags 
are not ordinarily associated with 
cot and stretcher-bed sleeping, 
there is no reason why _ they 
shouldn't be. In the case of very 
cold nights, the sleeping bag has 
a very distinct edge on the open 
blanket, irrespective of whether 
you sleep on the ground or 
above it. 

‘There is not much more to say 
on the subject of above-ground 
beds. The individual camper is the 
only judge as to whether or not 
he can handle the necessary equip- 
ment. But if you happen to be 
concerned with the bother of set- 
ting up and taking down such 
apparatus, | might add that this 
doesn’t amount to much. Rela- 
tively speaking, the go-light camp- 
er hunting for browse has more of 
a job on his hands, The deciding 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











factors with an above-ground bed are its 
bulk, packing and carrying weight—in- 
cluding a mattress. 

These factors eliminate it from all hik- 
ing tours, most canoe-trips and most 
pack-horse travel. And to this list might 
be added most cold-weather camping, 
such as hunting trips in the fall and va- 
rious winter trips. In such cases, one will 
fare as well, if not better, ina comfortab ly 
upholstered sleeping bag of eiderdown 
stretched out on the ground. An excep- 
tion is the permanent camp or cabin 
equipped with cots or bunks. 

Upon the subject of ground sleeping, 
there is more to be said. In this connec- 
tion, the state of the ground plays an 
important part. All ground is damp and 
that means it is cold. Proper protection 


Gathering dry brocken for a bough bed 
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is therefore important. Another require- 
ment is a reasonably smooth surface. 
Irregularities of ground are disastrous to 
sleep; hardness of ground is less so. Yet, 
if you can manage to get softness as well 
as smoothness under your ribs, that is all 
to the good. 

The traditional go-light hiker’s and 
canoeist’s method of securing comfortable 
ground sleeping is the bed of evergreen 
boughs cut in the forest. Now and again 
the method is seriously interfered with 
in the form of a forest ranger who points 
out that the cutting of green stuff is pro- 
hibited. But wherever such prohibitions 
do not prevail, the evergreen bough bed 
proves most satisfactory; that is, if you 
spend at least a half hour in its laying 
and conceal the butts of the boughs so 
they will not gouge into the small of your 
back. 

As a substitute for the springiness of 
evergreen boughs, one can sometimes use 
willow saplings which, if covered with 
dry moss or dry leaves, may work out 
pretty well. Even so, I would put greater 
faith in an arm-load of hay begged 
or bought from a friendly farmer, 
if any such opportunity adjoined 
my camp. Yet, all things consid- 
ered, I think that the most satis- 
factory ground bed I have ever 
slept on was made of the dry, 
frost-killed bracken which is of 
frequent occurrence in the North 
Woods during the hunting sea- 
son. It is more quickly and easily 
laid than an evergreen bough bed 
and, although not possessing the 
same amount of springiness, it can 
be even warmer and drier. Some- 
times it is worth while to carry 
with you a light-weight cotton 
bag of single-mattress size. This 
can be filled with whatever forage 
the country offers. 


l you cannot find forage for a 
bed or haven't the time to lay 

you can devise a fairly com 
cl ible substitute by folding your 
blankets to pad form—that is, so 
there are more layers under than 
over you. This can be done with 
a double-size blanket by folding 
the width several times, then 
pulling the last fold over you. A 
good system, when several blank- 
ets are carried, is to spread one 
wide open on the ground and 
overlap it by a half or three- 
quarters, then spread a_ third 
blanket overlapping the second. 
In either case, a ground sheet is 
distinctly desirable. 

Without doubt, an actual mat- 
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tress of some sort is worth its freight in 
all cases where it will not become burden- 
some. A wool-pad mattress can be car- 
ried without inconvenience by the average 
canoeist. An abbreviated pad of the same 
sort, cut either to half length or tapered, 
can be handled by a hiker. Such equip- 
ment fills a big place when you can’t be 
bothered with hunting up a forage bed. 
If enclosed in a canvas bag, together with 
yourself, you can get by with remarkably 
little covering. 

Yet, if softness under your ribs is what 
is chiefly required, I recommend another 
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Blowing up the air bed 


type of portable mattress. I have refer- 
ence to the mattress of air commonly 
known as the “blow-bed.” It is a good 
rig for motoring, canoeing or horse 
travel, but usually too bulky for a hiker. 
In some cases, the blow-bed is merely a 
deflatable rubber mattress, while in oth- 
ers it is a combined mattress and sleep- 
ing bag. Carrying weight can be mate- 
rially reduced by choosing a short-length 
hed—one reaching down only as far as 
the hips. 

The blow-bed is a joyously comfort- 
able affair. Rocks, twigs and roots cease 
to exist. It absorbs both the irregularities 
of the ground and those of your body. 
Complaints are sometimes made that, in 
cold weather, the air bed is a pretty cold 
sleeping proposition. There is something 
in this, but it is not serious. You need a 
couple of thicknesses of blanket between 
the rubber and your body. That will take 
care of this objection. 

A smooth, reasonably soft surface to 
sleep on and protection against ground 
chill and dampness—these might be said 
to comprise half the story of a sound 
night's sleep. The rest of the story is ade- 
quate covering. This depends for the most 
part upon the prevailing temperature of 
the nights; also to some extent upon per- 
sonal sleeping habits. Even at the same 
temperature, one person will require twice 
as much covering as another. The person 
concerned is the best judge of just how 
much he needs, although quality of ma- 
terial also enters into the question. 


OUR covering can be in the form 

of wide-open blankets and comfort- 
ers, or sleeping bags. Either can mean 
several different things. The blanket may 
be a flimsy army cast-off or a splendid 
four-point Hudson's Bay; and there is not 
much doubt about which will give the 
greater comfort. If you like, you can 
easily turn any open blanket into a sleep- 
ing bag of sorts, merely by looping a 
string around one end and using blanket 
pins on the open side. This is worth do- 
ing if you cannot seem to stay snugly 
rolled in a blanket, as is the case with 
many campers. 

_A popular type of sleeping bag is a bag 
of either canvas or some lighter-weight 
material into which you crawl, rolled in 
a blanket or blanket material sewed into 
sleeping-bag shape. A bag covering of 
this sort makes for warmth, prevents cold 


air from creeping into the blankets and 
you can get along with fewer blankets 
than without it. Furthermore, if the cover 
happens to be waterproofed, you can sleep 
in the open while it rains without getting 
wet. 

One type of bag is padded with eider- 
down, And here, when you need plenty 
of warmth, is where you are sure of get- 
ting it. For very cold nights the down 
bag cannot be beaten. It is impossible to 
secure the same warmth in blankets. In 
high altitudes during summer, in the 
North Woods during the hunting season 
and almost anywhere in winter, the down 
sleeping bag comes close to being the ideal 
sleeping outfit. 

Of course, if you are headed into coun- 
try where the nights are mild, it might 
be reasonable to ask if such a bag wouldn't 
be too warm for comfort. The same ques- 
tion might apply to almost any type of 
sleeping bag, for all of them are warmer 
than the same weight and quality of 
spread-open blanket. Also they are less 
readily adjustable to change. It is con- 
ceivable that a pair of three-pound pure- 
wool blankets may serve your purpose 
better. 

I, for the most part, however, belong 
to the sleeping-bag school. And in the 
case of a tair percentage of very cold 
nights my choice lies with the down 
sleeping bag. You could pile on open 
blankets galore without getting the same 
comfortable warmth. 


A PLACE TO PUT THINGS 
By Jack Hayes 


N all the camping trips I have taken, 

one of the perplexing and ever-pres- 
ent problems has been—a place to put 
things. In automobile camping it is not so 
serious, as the car has carrying capacity 
for various kits, food boxes, etc., which, 
with the addition of the running boards 
and the interior of the car, take care of 
things pretty well. But the back-packer 
and the canoe traveller are up against it 
when they come to make camp. 

To begin with, we carry everything in 
one big, single-compartment pack—bed- 
ding, grub, fishing tackle, utensils, pos~ 
sibles, and all. When it is all packed up 
it is “Jake”, but when we select a camp- 
site and start to unpack, it is a mess, And 
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How to hang individual items 


when the meal is over and it is time to 
wash the dishes, the whole immediate 
landscape is strewn with assorted food 
bags, the butter can, dish towel, face 
towel, pails, tea ball and whatnot, simply 
because nature doesn’t provide ready- 
made shelves in the woods. 

I go camping for fun and I don’t have 


much fun when I’m continually afraid | Use in which interested 
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* Amp the grandeur of the Adirondacks 
nestles Indian Pass Ranch—delightful 
summer home of Mr. George M. Holley, 


| Detroit. From a 5 K. W. Kohler Electric 


Plant host and guests derive the same com- 
forts and conveniences as could be offered 
by public power line. Mr. Holley writes 








| Kohler Model 


| 800 watts to 25 


| (A.C, in SKVA 





that the plant is “an exceptionally well- 
designed outfit giving perfect satisfaction.” 

From many other owners of country 
homes, ranch houses, hunting lodges, cab- 
ins, camps, boats*®* and yachts come similar 
expressions praising the dependability of 
Kohler Electric Plants. Isolation means 
nothing when one of these tireless, self-con- 
tained current-generating units is at hand. 

Kohler Electric Plants are compact —can 
be easily installed in small space. Entirely 
automatic, they start with the turn of any 
light or other switch; stop when all switches 
are off. They’re unusually quiet, and capa- 
ble of running continuously at full capac- 
ity. Besides lighting of all sorts, they operate 
refrigerators, radio, small machine tools, 
laundry, kitchen and cleaning appliances — 
and rarely ask any attention. 

Don’t go another season without equip- 
ping that vacation retreat of yours with 
Kohler electricity. Send for details. 





%* The Byrd Antarctic Expedition depends entirely 
on Kohler Electric Plants for electric 
light, power and radio current. 





5A 1—5 K.W., 
110-volt D. C. 
automatic. 
Many others— 


K.W.—110and 
220 volts D.C, 


and larger); 
also 32 volts 
D.C. Prices 
$225 up f.o.b. 
Kohler. 
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Manufacturers of 
Electric Plants, Plumbing Fixtures, 
Heating Equipment 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 
Founded 1873. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Send copy of “KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS.” 
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A Perfect 
Cabin Trailer 


Our COZY CABIN TRAILER ts a complete 
little home for four persons. It is attractive, 
beautifully finished both inside and out, is 
equipped with two large comfortable spring 
berths, has complete kitchenette, ward-robe, 
cushioned seats for six persons, four large 
drawers, ample loc a 6’ 80 
head room and the price is only s3 

There is a large sereened and curtained window 
on each side, one in the door and two in the front 
end, also large screened ventilator in the roof. The 
Trailer is 9° 11” long and 6° 7” wide and weighs 
but 965 pounds. Any car can handle it at usual 
speed over all ordinary roads, 


Send for Free Circular 

A circular of either or both of these 

ve ent upon request. Get them 
Trailers with others sold for 


Our Wonderful Folding Universal 
Camp Trailer 


NOW 
SELLS for . $147 
NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE! 


Trailer Parts For Sale 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
405 South Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 


Trailers will 
and compare these 
much higher prices. 











that I am going to step on the camera or 
that my partner is going to put his foot 
in the skillet. So I have two suggestions 
to offer to other fellows who feel as I do 
about it. 

Get twenty-five feet of chalk line (must 
be white) and a dozen or so Cincinnati 
Bass hooks with eyes large enough to go 
over the line. Rig up a thing like a trot 
line, with little dropper lines six inches to 
eighteen inches long, carrying the hooks, 
spaced every six inches or so in the center 
section of the long line. With pliers, snip 
off the barbs and points of the hooks and 
then give them each a more pronounced 
bend. Add also a few droppers, at least 
two feet long, with bowlines tied in the 
ends. Put on one or two lines equipped 

| with the smallest size battery clips, obtain- 
able from radio-service men. 

Upon arriving at the campsite, string 
up this line, at chin height, between two 
trees near the cooking fire. In unpacking, 
as you come to things you’re going to use 
soon, hang them up. The hooks will go 
through the hole in the skillet handle, 
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This stuff is very durable, grease-proof 
and blood-proof, can be washed and dried 
and used over and over. It is a great help 
to the cook who needs some place to lay 
the bacon while he fries the eggs or to 
lay the fish on as he cleans them. It is 
fine for wrapping bacon, butter or cheese. 
Incidentally, it makes a pretty good swab 
for washing dishes, because it won't soak 
up water or grease. One of the big mail- 
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order houses sells twelve sheets, 24” x 
24”, for 22c. It’s worth the money around 
camp. 


WRINKLES AND KINKS OF AN 
OLD-TIMER 


HEN it comes to footwear, it seems 

as though no matter what sort of 
boots are tried out through the years, one 
always gets back to leather in moccasin 
form. A shoe-pack or larrigan, reaching 
half way up the leg, appears to pop up 
with great persistence as the eventual foot- 
gear. If one buys them large enough, so 
that a good felt or wool bed-room slipper 


Supreme Comfort | 


The original low pressure air bed. 
No tipping, rolling or trembling. 






N . * . ; . 
o footgear is so quiet in the woods or easy on a canoe as shoe-pacs, larrigans, or 
other form of moccasin 


The famous “tufted” air mattress. Low pressure, easy 
to 4 Nothing like it for comfort. Made of live 
rubber, khaki covered. Lasts for years. We also manu- 


facture AIRMAT—lowest priced tubular style air mat. | Under the ties of the food bags or through may be worn inside the “pack,” it provides 





tress on the market. Sen 
air beds, cushions, swimming floats, etc. 

THE K & W RUBBER CO., Camp Dept. 
Delaware, Ohio 





today for folder showing 





Own a Camping Trailer—Save 75% 





Buy a Knock Down “Michigan Traveler” 
Modern—Streamlined—Light and Strong 
Send 20 cts. for literature on 
Knock Down and Completed Trailers and Boats 

for all purposes. 
MICHIGAN YACHT & TRAILER CO. 
Bay City, W. S. Michigan 











THE WOODSMAN’S PAL 


“Camping Tool Par Excellence” 
sickle, axe, bush hook, ham- 
camps, cuts stakes, tent poles 
Approved by foresters 
wardens, hunters and 







combines 
mer. Clears 
firewood and game 
lre wardens. game 
tsmen nationally. 
Safe—24 oz.—12” Blade—Razor Edge 
Send $4.50 for Pal incl. safety carrying sheath 
VICTOR TOOL CO. 
101 Highland Avenue 





Reading, Pa. 











TRAILER HIT HITCH 


BALL ea) om a O~ 


Can’t Let Go! 
Ideal “&q 


Trailer House Blue Prints 36 x 24; 
or Deluxe, $3 for 3 sheets. Over 5,000 
words instructions. Free with parts, sets or 
rebate when ordered. Guide to trailer build- 
ing 25¢. Free literature also. 









Order Today 
HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. . 


the end guide of a short casting rod. 
Things like dish-towels can be handled by 
the bowline loops, by pulling the standing 
part of the snood through the bowline to 
form a running bowline, and stuffing the 
towel into the slip noose thus formed. 
You can hang up a slab of bacon or a 
teaspoon or, by means of the battery clip, 
even an aluminum plate. When you go to 
bed you can hang up your shoes “and your 
spectacles. If there’s no opening in the 
object for the hook, you can possibly hang 
it up with the aid of a timber-hitch. (See 
diagram. ) 

This arrangement weighs only a few 
ounces, can be varied to suit individual re- 








| quirements and is a great improvement 
| over hanging things on bushes, in the 
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Here they are, all hung up and out of the 
way, where they will not be stepped on 


forks of trees and strewing them all over 
the ground. Use white cord, so you can 
see it. Make a cigar-box-wood reel to wind 
it on and in winding the line, shove the 
hooks under preceding turns so they won't 
catch onto things or tangle in unreeling. 

The other suggestion I have to offer 1s 
even simpler—carry some _ parchment. 


a thick sole to protect the foot, does away 
with those extra socks, and is much better 
than in-soles which are always slipping 
about. 

No foot-gear is so quiet in the woods 
or easy on a canoe as shoe-pacs, larrigans 
or other form of moccasin. Even a heavy 
and awkward man will pad along as quiet- 
ly as an old bear, when thus shod. Per- 
sonally I have had rubber heels attached 
to my “in-sole” slippers. It keeps the civil- 
ized foot in a more natural position. The 
grease or dope for keeping the larrigans 
water-proof may be bought in the same 
store where the goods are purchased. But 
*ware the fire! Greased leather will scorch 
and shrink beyond repair if exposed to a 
hot bi ize. If you must warm or dry your 
[ of us step in a deep bog- -hole 
now cal again—remove the moccasin and 
let the wool sock take the punishment, if 
any. Too much fire will spoil any sort of 
foot-gear, whether made of greased leath- 
er, rubber or canvas. As you are quite out 
of luck in the woods without proper foot 
protection, one cannot be too careful. Ex- 
tra shoes take up a lot of room in a pack 
bag and add considerable weight. 

PHIL 





Moore. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SIGNS OF NATURE 
CampinG Epttor: 


Please tell me what are some signs of nature 
indicating the four points of the compass, as, for 


instance, moss growing on the north side of 
trees. 
BaRBARA OVERTON. 
Ans.—The signs of nature which you speak 
of are not, as you probably know, entirely re- 


liable. For an extremely well-trained woodsman, 
however, they do, at least at certain times, in- 
dicate something. 

When it comes to the apoatee of moss on 
trees it is generally assumed that moss is most 
abundant on the northern exposure of the trunk. 
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The reasons for this are, of course, obvious, 
inasmuc h as this side of the trunk generally re- 
ceives the least amount of sunlight, which means 
that the trunk is dampest on that side and, wher- 
ever there is moisture, moss grows most readily. 

On the other hand, you can easily see that 
there would be many exceptions to this rule. 
For instance, certain trees may be so located that 
the side of the trunk exposed to the south would 
be more sheltered and protected from light than 
the northerly side, in which case the moss on 
such trees would be more abundant on the south 
side. In other words, in order to come to any 
conclusion on this moss question, it is necessary 
for one to examine a good many trees and study 
carefully the conditions under which the trees 
are growing. To try to determine this from ex- 

amining haphazardly just a few trees is fatal. 

Then there is also some credence placed in the 
way the tops of conifers are pointing. It is as- 
sumed that the topmost small branch on these 
trees, such as a towering pine or hemlock, usually 
points towards the rising sun, that is to say a 
little south of east. Here again, however, there 
are a good many exceptions and there is some 
argument as to whether this applies to all 
conifers or not. 

Also, the bark of old trees is generally thicker 
on the north and northeast sides than on the 
other sides. 

A more reliable guide than this perhaps is the 

thickness of the annual rings showing the wood 
growth of trees. Of course, in order to deter- 
mine this it would be necessary for you to be 
in sections where at least some trees had been 
cut down so you could examine the trees, In 
certain sections of the Adirondacks it was found 
that of 658 trees examined 471 showed the 
heaviest growth on the north side and 106 on 
the east side. In other words, about 94 per cent 
of the trees showed the heaviest growth where 
they would normally be expected to. 

In certain sections of the country there are 
certain plants known as compass plants on which 
what are called the radical leaves point north 
and south. I do not, however, know very much 
about these. 

Bear in mind that these various signs of na- 
ture are to be interpreted only by those who 
have spent a good portion of their lives in the 
woods and are not intended for the person who 
goes out on infrequent intervals on short camp- 
ng trips 

; CampinG Eprror. 


CUSTOMER OBJECTS! 


CamMPpiInG Eptror 

I was reading the January issue of Fiero & 
StrREAM a day or so ago and noted on page 64 
an inquiry from Mr. J. E. Ballard as to the 
feasibility of dragging a buck deer instead of 
carrying. I am going to drop this line to you 
to both agree and disagree with ye Campynge 
Editore and ye who desire to listen to my story. 

A few days after the season opened, here in 
Texas, while hunting with some brother officers 
near Pearsall, Texas, I had the exceeding good 
fortune to get a nice ten-point buck with about 
a fifteen-inch horn spread. I dressed the deer 
lown, after cutting its throat and bleeding it 
well, and then my problem was to get it out to 
the road. Let me say now that on weighing the 
buck he was a fraction of a pound under 165. 

I had on two heavy hunting shirts, corduroy 
breeches, 10-inch boots, a heavy canvas and 
wool hunting coat, heavy socks nh a caliber 
30-06 rifle, and, boy, oh boy, oh boy, how I 
would have liked to have gotten out from under 
some of that paraphernalia then! 

Anyhow, to make a long story short, I was 
about a mile and a half from the woods road 
which could be traversed by car; so, after tying 
the buck’s front feet together with a small piece 
of boot lace and up to his neck, I took hold of 
his horns, bracing them against my thighs, and 
we went round and round, I would back about 
fifty yards at a time, and rest. The ground was 
slightly rolling and brushy. Needless to say, 
when I finally reached the woods road, it was 
a fifty-fifty toss up as to who was the more 
“deadest” of the two of us, me or the buck. 

My disagreement with you is that “great 
distance” statement, because take it from 
me, Big Boy, that mile and a half seemed 
like forty at least, which is quite a_ distance, 
especially to a guy like myself who only weighs 
148 stripped!! And another thing, it was easier 
to back along with the deer’s horns braced in my 
hands against my thighs than it was to pull 
straight forward, grasping the horns behind my 
back and with him behind me. 

Couldn’t resist dropping you this note, for 
my few suggestions may help some other bird 
who finds himself in the same predicament. 

W. M. Scort, Carr., M. C., U.S. A. 





Ans.—After all, I don’t think that your ex- 
perience with that 165-pound buck was greatly 
at variance with what I tried to express in the 
recent letter published in the questions and 
answers cuhenns of the Camping and Woodcraft 
Department. I said that it was possible to drag 
a buck weighing around 150 pounds, “but not 
for any very great distance, especially if the 
ground is rough.” Perhaps I_ didn’t put it as 
forcibly as I might have, but I realize full well 
that it is a he-man’s job under any circum- 
stances whatever. 

CampinG EpitTor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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In Buying Binoculars 


BE SURE OF 
GETTING A 
1934 MODEL 





BAUSCH & LOMB Binoculars are 1934 


FREE—DE LUXE ESIGNED for the sportsman, based on our experi- 
CATALOG— ; ° ; Ten 
ype ence in making binoculars for the U. S. Govern- 
allie: eee: ion walnet tlhe ment and American made (100%). 
right glass for every 
use. Pictures and de- Field of view unusually large. Increased brightness 
scribes the entire 193 . . : - ; es 
jine 5 the entire 1934 shows with exceptional clearness details heretofore 
obscure. Excellent for hunting, fishing, field trials, 
SPOTTING 


sports events, travel, Prisms are mounted to U. S. Gov- 


SCOPES ba haere 
ernment standards. Eye-pieces individually or centrally 


Highly popular model, 


$30. Hundreds sold. focused, Dust-proof; moisture-proof; light weight for 
Endorsed by Capt. one-hand use. Finest values available. $66 up. Trans- 
Pn Coe Soe formable magnification—factory can convert your 6- 
tis, etc. Literatur: at tet 
free. (N.R. A.) power to an $-power and vice-versa. At dealers’. 


718 St. Paul St., 
BauscH & LomsB OpTicaL Co., Rochester, N.Y. 








SLEEP 
All Night 


There’s 25% more air, with- NOT Yawn All Day! 


out crtra weight, in these big 
Gat asec 25m halthen ete ahambers, LIGHT FOUR (No. 517) 26/2”x48”, 4 Ibs. $9.00 
aaa a SLEEPESY AIR PILLOW (No. 381!) . 2.50 
\ HEN camp days are few and precious SMALLER PILLOW (No. 401).. 
and busy, make every night count—with 

sound, refreshing sleep—on an Airubber Camp 
Mattress! Deep balloon air chambers cushion 
your whole length perfectly, soften roughest 
ground, Inflates in three minutes, Packs small 
and light. 














+25 





Built of the same pure gum rubber as hereto- 
fore, vulcanized into one piece, faced with 
tough khaki jean fabric. No cementing to give 
way. See Airubber Mattresses at your deal- 
ers’. Write for Catalog describing Airubber 
Mattresses—Pillows—Life Preservers. 


LIGHT SIX (Me. 550) 25” x 75”, 6 Ih $4 si Famous for Quality 
Ss. 
BIG EIGHT (No. 660) 32” x 75”, 8 Ibs... 16.00 New York Rubber Corp., Box 61, Beacon, N. Y. 


AIRUBBER CAMP MATTRESS 





No 1934 price advance, 
















A SHIRT THAT FITS 


Not just “anybody's” shirt .. . but 

specially made .. . for you . 

Hand tailored—Superior fabrics Comfort- 

able-—Fit for every out-o’-door activity. 
WRITE for SAMPLES 


GEO. S. GETHEN CO. x 
237 Ne. 16th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ADIRONDACK YRUP! 


MAPLE SYRUP 


From the silent heart of the North Woods comes a 
product excelled nowhere in purity and flavor. Direct 
to you. 100% pure. Fresh 1934 crop. We cater to those | 


who demand the best. Wholesale and retail. Send 
fifteen cents in stamps for sample bottle maple syrup. 
ST. REGIS MAPLE CO., ST. REGIS FALLS, N.Y. 











Summer Nights in Camp can be COLD! 
but SLEEP WARM in a 


Aretie Down 


WOODS gieeping Robe 








N your tent, cottage er log camp—on wind--wept Opens flat for airing. Talon (hookless) or Lift-the- 

hill, in mist-filled valley, by river, lake or sea- Dot fasteners. Large size, $55.50. Medium, $46.50. 
heach—make sure of all-night comfort. Take a Woods DOWNLITE Sleeping BAC, down-insu- 
Woods Two-Star Sleeping Robe. Interlined with lated, $26.50. Woods SNUG BAG, interlined with 
soft, warm Everlive «own from Northern water- pure wool batt—for young campers—$9. Order 
fowl, covered with wind-proof, water-repellent from your Dealer, or direct from us—we pay ship- 
sail silk, lined with pure wool flannel. Warm, ping costs anywhere in U. S. Send for folder show- 
roomy, light, hygienic. Controlled ventilation. ing all Woods Sleeping Robes—FREE. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3401 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada: Ottawa, Ontario 
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Only 


$ 8» 


For this NEW 
ALL-PURPOSE 


WEATHER- 
PROOF 


SLEEPING BAG 


TOTHING like this Universal Sleeping Bag 
- for sturdiness, convenience, and useful- 
ness. Simply step in, zip it shut, and go to sleep. 
Always ready, No blankets to make up. No but- 
tons to fasten. No strings to tie. Cover is heavy, 
waterproof khaki drill. Filling is layer upon 
layer of downy comfort cotton, securely quilted. 
Will not lump or separate. Zipper fastener is 
Talon make. Man size—full and roomy: 28 x 78 
inches, Straps up to compact roll 8 x 28 inches. 
Weighs less than 10 pounds. 


-and it 
OPENS 


c LOSE s/ 


If wour dealer can’t supply, we will ship 
direct, all charges prepaid, at $8.95 
Money back if not entirely satisfied 


The American Pad & Textile Company 
Dept. 124 Greenfield, Ohio 








HITCH YOUR CAR TO AGILKIE 


AN’ GO: vacationing, traveling or camping anywhere, 
in any place. A Gilkie is a very compact package 
that'll follow your car smoothly wherever you drive. 
In camp it is easy to set up, quick to pack up and 
es comfortable, roomy 
iving quarters with home 
conveniences. Start now— 
1934—to enjoy every min- 
ute of your leisure time trav- 
eling and camping the New 
Way. 








4 yoncotion, 
GILKIE TRAILERS 
1823 Wabash, Terre Haute, Ind. 











Over Forty Years s Experience in Outfitting 


PACING PINTADE 
(Continued from page 73) 


on the other front. Our drove had crossed 
the river and sailed low over the heads 
of the other team. They were having a 
grand time, and there was no question 
about it. Then we got a thrill! Num- 
ber One put up a drove of some thirty 
birds. They had apparently been feeding 
and were well scattered, for when they 


| got up they appeared to cover a couple 


of acres. What's more, they were coming 
our way, and most of us would get a shot. 

“Mark!” screamed Number One as if 
trying to make himself heard above the 


| roar of wings. 


On came the guineas. Finally the Com- 
modore’s head and shoulders appeared 
above the cotton, his gun barked twice 
and two of the big fellows crumpled. My 
turn was next, but there was only one 
bird in range. The second pop from my 


| little twenty brought him down with a 


| spiral, 
| rate. 





dull thud. Mort took his bird head on and 
towered him. Up, up he went in a narrow 
gaining altitude at a remarkable 
Mort shot again, but the towering 
process continued. Suddenly the guinea’s 
wings folded and he fell like a plummet 
some two hundred feet to the ground. 

“How many did you get?” I heard Mort 
call out to Goat on his right. 

“Two and two misses,” yelled Goat, who 
was shooting a pump ‘gun. “How about 
yourse olf?’ 

“T’ve only had one miss to-day,” Mort 
replied. “I missed a bird on my second 
shot that I killed on my first—figure that 
out !” 

A single rose well out of range and set 
his course to pass directly over Eddie, 
who was crouched in trembling anticipa- 
tion. Bang! Bang! Mr. Guinea came down 
in the open with a broken wing. 

“After him, Eddie! He’s a runner!” 
called Goat. 

Away went Eddie on a futile chase, 
finally disappearing completely in the 
depths of a cactus grove. 

“Tt’ll be a long time before we see him 
again—him and his changed disposition!” 
ventured the marine. 

Eddie was the only serious casualty on 
our side of the river. True, from time to 
time various members of our thin line 
strayed to stalk a blue pigeon which had 
disappeared in the dark foliage of a giant 
mango tree, or to follow up a drove of 
| guineas that landed just outside the for- 
| mation. They soon rejoined, however, and 
gradually learned that by leaving the line 
they lost chances that they couldn’t make 


| up in traveling alone. 


Guaranteed 
Waterproof Strong 
Tents Lightweight | 
Auto Bugproof 
Camping All sizes 
Cruising and styles 
Hiking 
Exploring 





Complete line of sleeping robes, packs, duffle bags, cooking 
outfits, Send for complete catalog—FREE—Dept. F.S.5 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 





311 Broadway 








A Beautiful Frame 
for Your Field & Stream Etching 
Frame of wood 12” x 14” Black Finish. 


Complete with glass and mat—ready for 
your etching. Material and workmanship of 
the very best. Sent Parcel Post Insured. 


Price $1.00 or the set of six for $5.50 in 
the U.S.A. 


Send certified check or money order. 
Paul Johnson, 21-47 33rd St., L. I. City, N.Y. 




















HE cotton fields were filled with 

doves. There were three varieties : the 
tiny ground dove, which is smaller than a 
sparrow ; our own mourning dove, and a 
slightly larger and prettier species with 
considerable white on his wings and his 
broad fan-shaped tail. They offered a great 
temptation to a crowd that hadn’t many 
opportunities for shooting, but we had 
agreed that our mission was to get Mon- 
sieur Pintade and not spoil our chances 
by shooting smaller game. 

The two miles down to the village were 
filled with excitement. There was some 
excellent shooting as well as some medi- 
ocre shooting and some poor shooting, but 
no one minded. We were getting plenty 
of game for all hands, and no one was 
complaining about having a poor time. At 


ten-thirty we arrived at the village, and 


| ing 


according to the village patriarch, Razima 
had already set out for the cane-field to 
post his beaters. The launch was return- 
from the opposite bank with the 
second team, which gave us barely time 


ito drink deeply from our canteens, wring 


Field & Stream—May, 1934 


out our shirts and swap a few alibis. 

In single file we followed the bare- 
legged native Razima had left behind to 
guide us to our stands between the cane 
field and the heavy woods which bordered 
it to the north. The sun was beating down 
on us without mercy, and there were sore 
feet in our small army. There were also 
those among us who thought we had 
enough guineas. The next half hour 
brought us to the edge of the cane field 
and within a thousand yards of the woods. 

Suddenly three shots rang out from the 
direction of the woods. It couldn’t be that 
Razima had started the drive w ithout wait- 
ing for us to get in position! And yet we 
all realized about the same instant that, 
intentional or not, those three shots were 
going to set our beaters in motion and 
high-powered guineas would be hurdling 
over Razima’s head in a very few minutes. 


ITHOUT command, we took to 
heel and dashed for the woods. Al- 
sady one drove of six or eight guineas 
was in the air, making straight for the 
point from whence the shots had come. 
Then more joined in astern, and finally 
the air seemed full of guineas, all headed 
for the brush and cactus. As we rounded 
the corner of the cane field and came into 
the clearing between field and woods 
there stood Razima, his back against an 
old burned stump, his gun poised. 

The first of the guineas were just clear- 
ing the field. They were flying high— 
about thirty yards up. Razima’s gun came 
slowly to his shoulder. He took careful aim 
at the leading ony following him for an 
interminable time. A shot, and number one 
toppled. Just as deliberately as if shooting 
a rifle, Razima picked out another ap- 
proaching bird. As he followed this one in 
its oncoming flight a dozen guineas passed 
over the unperturbed Haitian, who paid 
them not the slightest attention. When the 
chosen bird reached the dead-line, it folded 
its wings and its head dropped, and then 
we heard the bang of Razima’s gun. 

We were all out of breath, but in our 
hearts we were roundly cursing Razima. 
Hastily we chose stands, for the shooting 
was not yet over. In a few moments an- 
other big drove got up, widely scattered. 
Most of us had our first taste of shooting 
driven birds. They came over high enough 
to top the trees to the rear of us, with a 
strong wind behind them. They were not 
particularly hard to hit, but it took a full 
load to bring them down. For ten min- 
utes the shooting was almost continuous, 
and in spite of a high percentage of misses 
our bag was growing fast. 

Eddie came up just in time to get in 
both barrels before the shooting subsided. 
It was apparent that the drive was over. 
When all the dead birds had been re- 
trieved, we gathered around Eddie. 

“Look at the boy from Brooklyn,” called 
sill, “just back from his first big-game 
hunt. What was it, Eddie, a tiger?” 

There stood Eddie, his canvas breeches 
torn from knee to hip, disclosing a long, 
deep cut. His shirt was in shreds, and his 
face and hands were bleeding from a dozen 
scratches. 

“I got my guinea anyway,” boasted Ed- 
die proudly. “Got two of ’em—a big one 
and a little one!” 

With that he tossed a guinea and a 
pigeon into the pile of game. The addition 
brought our bag to sixty-two—an average 
of five each. 

It was all the game we needed, but 
someone thought of other ships not repre- 
sented at the hunt and suggested one more 
drive. Looking around for the beaters, who 
should have arrived some ten minutes ago, 
I asked Razima where they could be. 

“We no see zem some more! I pay zem 
first !” 
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SAVE MONEY: PAY ae” $439 


forth 


LT DELIVERED 


RELLA TEN 


LY EQUIPPED 


Made of durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fab- 
ric; co! ae with sewed-in floorcloth, awning, 
screened window and door, metal frame, stakes, 
jointed poles and carrying bag, 7 x7 feet; only 
$13.95, delivered. Same tent9%x9% ft. & other 
models atlowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY — Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 


of America’s Coasinet 











Thoroughly displeased with Razima, I 
called the marine aside and asked him why 
he didn’t get another hunting companion. 

“Well,” said the marine thoughtfully, 
“Razima is a bit of a scoundrel, he drinks 
too much and is entirely undependable ; 
but I’ve been in these parts for seven 
years, and Razima is the only native I’ve 
seen who will shoot at a flying guinea with 
his own shells 


SENATORS, WE ASK YOU! 


| (Continued from page 33) 








Tent Values on Request 


LE ROY COMPANY 
so. GRAND TENT Sisshune 








Tourist Kitchenettes and 


Tour Kits—at 60% off! 


To close out these lines for which we have been dis wy yy | 


we ure offering our remaining stock at prices 60° 
than their stand 





retail — price Model A: — 10” deep. + 
Tourist Kitch 23 high. A. ne, 

enette 1s a com 
bined cupboard, $45.50. Our “317/50 








table, refrigerator 18” high, 24” long ce. ] 
and water cooler t Value $336 
Keeps food fre h in. - 4 s3. aa 
definitely, Sturdily 15”, Value $29.50 


built of steel. In- Our price $9.50 


terior of white 
enamel. 





A Kitchen sce 

Pantry in a Suit-Case 
Hemenway No. 5 TOU R-KIP. 
Co . or 





ADKINS, YOUNG & ‘ALLEN. ‘CO. 
32 South — Street Chicago, Il. 


eference lid City Nat'l Bank, Chicago 








Our Spring Song 
is A Surf Song 


With our lazy Sun Decks as first 
balcony, the sea for a stage, and 
a backdrop of clear blue sky. the 
breakers are putting on a contin- 
uous show for all our spring 
guests. To every one attending 
the performance we offer a com- 
plete program for a sparkling 
spring holiday. Golf. Riding. 
Tennis. Squash courts. Game 
rooms. Health baths. Inspired 
food. Music and hotel entertain- 
ments. American and European 
plans. Moderate rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 








Reduce Travel Expense 
with & 


“Travelo 


Travelo Coac ch enables you to enjoy the de tig) ts of long-distance 
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e same as in ye 





8 for four 


Z ople nt u re mec Wa low price 
>. F. O. b. Saginaw. Sen d tor fees circular. 








word, Senators, by way of advice: 
| don’t make the mistake of judging others 
by yourselves. Possibly you do not wish 
to own pistols. Possibly you have a dis- 
like for them. Possibly you never shoot 
one for pleasure, and possibly you prefer 
| not to carry one at any time, and possibly 
| never do. And, of course, there are a great 
| many people who feel the same way. No- 
body quarrels with you or with them about 
it. Nobody on our side of the fence would 
wish to see a law compelling you and them 
to own or carry a pistol against your and 
their will. It's an entirely personal matter, 
Senators, and this is a country of personal 
liberty and of free men. 

So long as you and those who feel as you 
'do are known to be honest men of good | 
character, we are perfectly willing to have | 
you decide the matter for yourselves, own- 
ing pistols or not as you please. But you 





must open your minds to one fact, Sena- | 


tors: that there are in this country of ours 
many millions of people to whom the right 
to possess and use firearms of all kinds, in- 
cluding pistols and revolvers, is a vitally 
important right—one of those rights which 
go straight down to the roots of their be- 
ings. They are honest people. They know 
they can carry pistols anywhere they go 
every day of their lives, if they wish to do 
so, without once making unlawful use of 
them. There are many millions more who 
are not so inveterate users of firearms 
| themselves but who are equally jealous of 
their right to do so whenever they wish. 
|} <All these people believe that any law 
which makes it difficult or impossible for 
, honest people to possess or carry pistols is 
,) an evil law, because they know that it will 
not be obeyed by any criminal and that its 


only effect will be to render the honest | 


citizen that much more defenseless. And 
when it comes to a law which would af- 
fect ownership and use not only of pistols 
|and revolvers but also of shotguns and 
| rifles, their resentment would be bitter and 
lasting. If we may judge your understand- 
ing of this subject from the bill which you 
have fntroduced, we think we can safely 
say that you would be amazed if you knew 
how millions upon millions of American 
citizens feel about it. If you and your fel- 
|low solons in both houses of Congress 
| 
| 
| 





wish the good-will and confidence of these 
many millions of Americans, you will be 
| well advised to convert them to your belief 
in the efficacy, justice and wisdom of your 


bill, and of any other such bill, before you | 


jam it down their throats. 

There are many trying days ahead. Tre- 
mendous changes are being wrought in our 
economic structure and our political struc- 
ture by Congress and the present admini- 
stration. The power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been extended farther than 
anyone would have believed possible a 
few years ago, and apparently the end is 
not yet. The people of the country are 
standing for these changes, submitting to 





tins at your druggist. 




















this extension of Federal power, for just | 
two reasons: because of the economic | 
emergency, and because of their great con- | 
fidence and trust in Franklin Roosevelt— | 
in Franklin Roosevelt personally. But 
there are a great many people in the posi- 








» $57 
Raymond Products Co., 400 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 


tion to speak with authority who are as- | 









FIRST AID TO CUTS 


Guard against serious infection by treat- 
ing even small cuts with antiseptic — 
| then covering them with Drybak Band- 
Aid — the only ready-to-use wound 
|dressing with a waterproof adhesive 
strip attached. Cleaner, \BRV¥aAK 
neater, safer—every ; adkbralo /) 
Band-Aid is individually / 

wrapped. In convenient 





SEND 





THIS /COUPON 


with your name plainly written in margin with 5¢ 
in coin for packet of Drybak Band-Aid and pam 
phlet “First Steps to First Aid’’. Address Dept. 232. 


f New Brunswick f New Jersey , 
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CRUISING CAR = Bargain! 


Built on standard Lincoln chassis, wheelbase length- 
ened to 190 inches. All the luxury of finest passenger 
ear driving and riding. Body built of Duralumin, 
light weight and great strength. Three compartments; 
front, with four wicker chairs where you ride, drive, 
and play bridge, also two berths; center compartment, 
kitchen with Flamo gas range, sink with running wa- 
ter, refrigerator, lavatory, ete.; rear compartment 
with double bed and clothes-closet. All windows 
shatter-proof glass; also roll sereens and curtains, 
electric fans, radio, six feet head room entire length 
of car. On roof 16-ft. row boat with Sea Horse 4 
outboard motor. This car is practically new, run only 
11,000 miles, cost $12,000, price $6750.00. C. E. 
Francis, 509 S. E. Hawthorne Bivd., Portland, Oregon. 
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Automobile Compass 


Ever taken the wrong direc- 
tion and lost time and miles’ 
Equip your car with the 
HULL auto compass (Ajr 
plane type). A precision in- 
strument. Sticks to wind- 
shield. 17%” diameter, $1.50 
Postpaid. 

NORTHWEST SPECIALTY ge. 
Box 60, Grand Forks, No. 
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MYERS 
Water System NOW | 
and SAVE money! 


(jorious days ahead at your 


summer cottage or cabin! 


4 


But how much more pleasure, Fs 
how much more time for sport ' 
and recreation, if you had i 

water at the turn of a faucet. “i 

real kitchen sink to speed up food 
preparation and dishwashing; a shower bath; 
a comfortable indoor toilet; hose attachments 
outdoors for sprinkling, car washing and fire 
protection—you want these conveniences at 
your vacationhome, And you can get them 
now at real economy prices, with a genuine 
MYERS Water System to sup- 
ply the pressure. 

MYERS Water Systems have a 
world reputation for quality and re- 
liability. Shallow and deep well 
models for operation by electricity, 
gasoline engine, windmill or hand 


power. Write today for free Water 
System Catalog and name of dealer, 









220 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


Maas) 


WATER SYSTEMS 











The hatchet is more essential to the 
hunter, woodsman and guide than any 
other implement. 

The P-V Canoe Hatchet fills this re- 
quirement with the highest quality tool 
possible to produce. 
1 Ib. Canoe, 11 in. handle $2.00 
1 1-2 Ib. Reg., 15 in. handle $2.25 
2 1-2 lb. Reg., 26 in. handle $2.50 

Each with case. 





THE PEAVEY MEG. CO. 
BREWER + + + + MAINE 
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COMPLETELY FURNISHE 
@ A GREAT COVERED WAGON VALUE 
iy a great value we mean it! There 1s noth- 


\ THEN we say a g 
ing comparable to this beautifully fitted out model on 
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serting that these great changes and great 
extensions of Federal power are not for 
the period of the emergency alone, but will 
be made permanent ; and these same people 
who are submitting because of their con- 
fidence in Franklin Roosevelt know that 
he will not always be President. 

There probably never was a time when 
the continued confidence of the public, not 
only in the President, but in Congress, was 
so vitally essential as it is today and will 
be during the next few years. It is our 
belief that there are few things which 
could, and would, so quickly undermine 
and destroy the confidence of many mil- 
lions of Americans as the enactment at 
this time of a law which would disarm 
the people. We believe it would have a 
most disturbing and ominous aspect to a 
very large part of our population. 


HINTS FOR ITCH-HIKERS 
(Continued from page 25) 

This differs from the Eastern poison ivy 
(of which it is sometimes considered to be 
a variety) in having thicker and smaller 
leaves and in not climbing, although it 
may trail along the ground. 

_ The real poison oak (2. diversiloba) is 
found on the Pacific Coast. It is usually 


| an erect plant four to eight feet high with 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. | 


|; very 


three roundish, variously-lobed leaflets 
similar to some Western oak leaves but 
smaller. The fruit clusters are pendulous 
rather than erect, but it otherwise resem- 
bles the Eastern ivy. It has a climbing 
form sometimes called poison ivy or yeara. 

The terms “poison ivy” and “poison 
oak” are loosely and often interchange- 
ably used. However, all these plants are 
closely related, differing only in 
details. Once you become acquainted with 
one, you should be able to recognize any 
of the others, and you will not be bothered 
by local names, such as poison creeper, 
climbing sumac, markweed, mercury and 
picry. Nor will you be troubled by the 
plants which are frequently mistaken for 
poison ivy. 

The climbing form of poison ivy is con- 
stantly confused with Virginia creeper, or 
woodbine (Parthenocissus quinquefolia), 
to which it is not related. There is no ex- 
cuse for this confusion if you notice the fol- 
lowing characteristics of woodbine: It has 
leaves with five leaflets, all of which are 
equally short-stalked and regularly tooth- 
ed. “Five fingers may touch five leaflets ; 
leaflets three, let them be.” It has a few 
aerial rootlets like poison ivy, but climbs 
largely by tendrils which have little suc- 
tion disks on the end. Its berries are blue 
with red stalks, growing in drooping clus- 
ters somewhat resembling bunches of very 
small grapes, while the fruit of the poison 
ivy is white and grows in erect bunches. 
Woodbine is not poisonous. There are no 
other vines which can be confused with 
poison ivy. 

The only shrubs or young trees which 
are liable to be mistaken for the shrubby 
form are those having leaves with three 
leaflets, and there are very few of these. 
The shrub most easily confused with 
poison ivy is its relative, fragrant sumac, 
but this may be distinguished by its hairy 
red fruits and by the fact that all three 
leaflets are very short-stalked. 

The only other trees or shrubs with 
three leaflets commonly found in the north- 
ern United States are raspberries, black- 
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Although closely related to the poison 
ivy, as indicated by the similarity of the 
flowers and fruits and the presence of toxi- 
codendrol in both, the poison sumac (Jv. 
vernix) is entirely different in general ap- 
pearance from it and the other plants we 
have been discussing. It is a rather coarse 
shrub or small tree six to thirty feet high 
and grows in clumps. It is found through- 
out the eastern half of the United States 
in swamps and other wet locations. In 
winter the large and prominent leaf scars 
are the distinguishing characteristic. 

The leaves are from seven to fourteen 
inches long and are composed of from 
seven to thirteen leaflets arranged on the 
smooth stalk in pairs, with the odd leaflet 
at the end. The leaflets are of an elongated 
oval shape and pointed, have no teeth or 
notches on their margins, are dark green 
and glossy above and a paler green below, 
and have scarlet midribs. The leaves are 
bright orange when they first appear in 
the spring and turn to brilliant red, orange 
and russet shades early in the fall. These 
colors attract people who gather the 
leaves for decorations and suffer severely 
because of their ignorance. 

The fruit is shining white or cream- 
colored and resembles that of the poison 
ivy, except that the fruit is in larger clus- 
ters which droop. The fruit distinguishes 
the poison sumac at once from the non- 
poisonous sumacs, all of which bear their 
hairy, red fruits in dense, stiffly erect 
clusters. Furthermore, the three harmless 
species have nine to thirty-one leaflets, 
which are regularly toothed in the stag- 
horn and smooth sumacs. The dwarf sumac 
has smooth-edged leaflets like the poison- 
ous species, but it can be distinguished by 
its hairy branchlets, as can also the stag- 
horn sumac. In addition, none of these 
species grows in swampy locations, while 





| - Poison ivy, showing the aerial rootlets and a small 
fruit cluster. 2—Virginia creeper, showing the tendrils 
with their disks which enable the plant to cling to its 
support. These supply a ready means of distinguishing 


it from poison ivy in winter. 3—Oak-leaf poison ivy, 

or Southern poison oak. 4—Fragrant sumac, a harmless 

species. Note that all three leaflets are short-stalked, 

while the middle leaflet in the poisonous species is 
long-stalked 


poison sumac always does. Remember, 
though, that swamps may be dried up part 
of the year, at least along the edges. 
Poison sumac is called by several other 
names, such as swamp sumac, poison elder, 
poison dogwood and poison ash, indicating 
that it is often confused with other plants. 
As a matter of fact, the trees and shrubs 





the market today. Its bigness will amaze you—its appoint- 


ments are de luxe, ineluding berths, wardrobe—kitchen com- which have pinnately compound leaves 


berries, the prairie rose, the bladdernut, 


plete with enamel sink, ice box, stove vent, pantry, 20 gal- the hop tree and young box-elders. There similar to those of the sumacs are very 
lon water tank, screens, electric lights, Everything, in fact, setae gy: » x om } 2% 
to make trailer traveling really luxurious. And it’s built | is little possibility. of confusing any of the few: the walnuts, the pecan, the mountain 


like a fine car—-with a fine car's dependability and rugged- | first five with poison ivy. Leaves of the ash, the elder or elderberry, the ashes and 


ness—all this for only $387 f.0.b. Detroit. Before you buy “ 7 a 
get the facts. Other stock models—lower and higher | box-elder resemble those of the ivy, but the tree of heaven. It is hardly possible 
le also cus b Ps 3 8 8 sts, . . 

priced, also custom-built designs for sportsmen, tourists, | +16. orow exactly opposite each other on that any of the first four would be con- 


alesmen and display purposes. 
Descriptive literature mailed FREE! 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
14650 E. Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


fused with poison sumac, as they differ in 
so many ways, but they can readily be 
distinguished from the poison sumac by 


the stem. The box-elder branches are 
stouter, stiffly erect and green, while the 
fruits have the characteristic maple shape. 
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Due to our readers’ appre- 
ciation of meritorious mer- 
chandise and their respon- 
siveness to the advertise- 
ments in our pages we are 
proud to make the follow- 
ing statement. 





20 years ago 
“any, 


So — 
Bield # 
Streana 


took the lead 
and still leads 


Total Display Advertising 
Outdoor Magazines 
January through December, 1933 


(Figures by National Ady. Records) 
FieLp & STREAM 
leads 


the 2nd magazine by 


46.6% 


the 3rd magazine by 58.4% | 
the 4th magazine by 64.5% 
the 5th magazine by 83.7% 


I 


Carrying a larger volume of adver- 
tising than any sporting magazine 
means that each month you have 
a wide selection of out-of-doors 
necessities—a well equipped sport- 
ing goods store brought right into 
your home. 








5¢& 10+ COUNTER GOODS 






Se oy 
= BIG PROFIT MAKEn¢ 


Leymonis BRAND 
Call on dealers, demonstrate World's great- 
est line Counter Car yoods: Aspirin, 


complete line Razor Blades, Mercuro- 





sig pro’ ofits for dealers and you 
rmanent, repeating business. , 
tment to start. Send for big 64 


page FREE Catalog. Old relinbie ‘ars 
Dept. 5848 





WORLD’ S PRODUCTS CoO., Spencer, ind. 








Qutty oe ealped, fee opening 
umbrella, 7'x 7'. Snug, secure, 
snake- Ae. insect-proof. 
Sewedin floor; screened window; 
door; awning; packs in handy 
water-proof bag. Write for deal- 
er’ sname and folder illustrating 
othertent 
BEMIS BRO. B AG co. 
401 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Make Money at Ham 


GROW our famous Fancy White Alou 

Queen Mushrooms, Experience un- Nushrooma 
necessary—we tell you how. Big de- caren CELLASG 
mand, at highest prices. Mar- ' 
keting facilities furnished 
Illustrated book free. Write today! 
American Mushroom 
industries, Ltd. 
560 Woolnough Bidg., Toronto, 


EARN upto $25 A WEEK 07 Sore 



























| distinct stalks, 


their regularly toothed leaflets. Besides, | 
the elders have opposite leaves and | 
branches. The ashes may be distinguished | 
by their general form, their furrowed or | 
scaly bark, their dry winged fruits, and | 
their opposite leaves and branches. The 
tree of heaven is most likely to be confused 
with the poison sumac. It also has large 
leaf scars, but they are heart-shaped. It 
has 13 te 41 large leaflets which are on 
while those of the sumac 
are not stalked and are smaller and fewer. 
It bears dry, winged fruits. | 

There is really not much of a trick in 
learning to recognize poison ivy and 
sumac and to distinguish them from other | 
plants. Having learned this, you should be | 





1—Poison sumac leaf. 


2—Harmless dwarf or shining 
The winged leaf stalk differentiates it from 
Staghorn sumac. The leaves | 
of the smooth sumac are somewhat similar. Both | 
species are harmless. 4—A tree of heaven leaf. This 
is sometimes confused with the poison sumac, but the 


sumac. 
the poison sumac leaf. 3 


| leaflets are larger, more numerous and distinctly stalked 


| able to avoid practically all poisoning by 


| and 








simply avoiding the poisonous plants. 
However, even experts who recognize ivy 
sumac at a glance may become | 
poisoned accidentally; so in order to se- 
cure complete protection it is necessary 
to know how to stop the action of the 
poison. 

Up to a few years ago no sure preven- | 
tive or remedy tor ivy or sumac poisoning 
was known. Would-be doctors and coun- 
try-store sages would advise such cures 
as a penny in a cup of vinegar, gasoline, 
spirits of niter, iodine, salt and vinegar, 
and so on. The preventives and cures of 
supposed experts were often little better, 
the favorite being sugar of lead. 

However, during the past ten years, Dr. | 
James B. McNair of Chicago has con- 
ducted extensive experiments with poison 
ivy and has shown that although sugar of 
lead may afford a little relief it has prac- 
tically no value in counteracting the poi- 
sonous oil. He discovered that certain 
salts of iron, on the other hand, com- 
pletely neutralized and destroyed the 
poison, converting it into a harmless sub- 
stance, and recommended a 5 per cent 
solution of ferric chloride in 50 per cent 
alcohol or glycerine. The solution was 
tried by the botany classes at the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago and was a great suc- | 
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is your best bottle 


@ Good old Absorbine Jr. is a great 
pal, when you’re miles from no- 
where and something happens on 
a fishing trip. 

Whether it’s a fish-hook in your 
finger, a bug bite on your elbow or 
an ankle painfully strained—the re- 


| lieving, antiseptic benefits of this 
_ soothing preparation come to your 


rescue in a jiffy. 
Look at the many uses for Absorb- 
ine Jr. listed below—it’s the one- 


| bottle medicine-chest famous for 


forty years. Next time you pack up 
for any kind of outing, remember 
to toss in a bottle. Absorbine Jr. is 


| sold at all drug stores, $1.25. W. F. 


Young, Inc., 317 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


the one-bottle medicine-chest 
for treating: 


Insect bites 
Poison Ivy 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Strains, sprains 


Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Sunburn Toothaches 


Simple burns, scalds Simple headaches 


Directions with every bottle 











cess, completely eliminating the poisoning | 
which had previously afflicted certain 
members of the field classes. However, | e 


Dr. George D. Fuller of the Botany De- 


(Continued on page 89) | 


Used by thousands for “‘Athiete’s Foot” 
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Bean’s Hobnailed 
Hip Trouting Boot 


Same as our regular Trouting 
Boot except that it has a spe- | 
cial patented sole construc- 
tion for holding hobnails. 
For years hundreds of fish- 
ermen and boot makers have 
been trying to perfect a wad- 
ing boot that would not slip. 
To my knowledge this is the 
first Rubber Wading Boot 
that will not slip on slimy 
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rocks. We believe it will | Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 

overshadow all other so-called | 

“non-slip” boots and the price HIS department consists of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side 

is much lower than most of lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animz als are given major 

them. Send for free sample consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
Pri $7.00. E 1 : and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired, 
rice: 7.00. xtra long 

or extra large legs, 25c¢ extra. Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Write for new Spring Catalog. , 
previous. Seeming paralysis affected the 


ANOTHER TARANTULA 








YOUR PROTECTION 
te DUDLEY KIT 


The original and tested 
First Aid for Snake Bites. 


Reslsion and suction is 
the only treatment of 


The Dudley Kit is compact and should 
be carried ac all times where poisonous 
snakes are known to be. 

Price $2.50 Postpaid 


| 4>) a el a om 


SAN ANTONIO,TEXAS 








DUX?~BAK 


“Twice the Wear in Every Pair 


The new water resisting sole in which 
the waterproof property is permanent 
because it Is tanned into the leather. 

ideal for sport or dress shoes. Send for 
a pair of soles and make a good invest- 
ment that pays dividends in health, 


comfort and economy. Postpaid 
Size Shoe Length Sole Price Pair 
Very Large 9to12 13 Inches $1.25 
Large 7to8 11% ° 1.00 
Medium 3 to 6 11 ® .90 
Small 10 to 2 10 =* .75 
Childrens 10&under 8 * .60 
ony ee eo 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN CO.,30 Ferry St.,N.Y.C. 
Duxbak Sole Department 

Kindly send me C. O. D., unless I send money 
with coupon, pair of Duxbak Soles. Size 


Name 
Street 
City and State 











OW-A Real 


Take the CAMP-RITE any place 
Opens wi 2 minutes. Fully screened 
water-proofed. Accommodates 4 persons. Lo 
ompact. trails perfectly at all speeds. Brack- 
ets for boat. The perfect outdoor home for 
tourists. sportsmen, salesmen and — 
Dealers— write for attractive proposit 
KANSAS CITY TRAILER COMPANY 
Exchange Bidg.. Dept ©. Kansas City. Mo 




















| but well-supplied with water, 





By A. C. Stimson 


OME time ago I became interested in 
the habits of a huge spider known 
throughout South Texas as the tar- 

antula. In a previous article appearing in 
Fiztp & StreAM, I dwelt not a little on 
the fact that one certain individual al- 
lowed its cell-mates all manner of liberties 
and accepted gross insults without so much 
as retaliating with even a gesture of 
wrath. 1 write the following in apology 
for having had the temerity to set forth 
this individual’s behavior as symbolic of 
the habits of the entire species. 

The tarantula about which I now write 
was captured in the early spring of 1933 
and had a spread of six inches. After two 
months of solitary confinement, sans food 
her abdo- 
men shrunk to practically nothing but, 
otherwise, she seemed in the best of 
health. With the apparent determination 
of a political prisoner or the delicacy of 
an avowed epicurean, she spurned with 
disgust such food as was offered. 

B this time I captured an eight- 
A inch centipede, and introduced it in 
the cage with the spider. It immediately 
began a series of hurried, nervous recon- 
naissances of the new surroundings, while 
the tarantula crouched in an accustomed 
corner, apparently disinterested except 
when actually touched by the antennae ot 
the visitor. Slow to resent these touches, 
she clumsily reared herself on her hind 
legs and warded off the antennae with her 
On each occasion the 


OUT 


two forward feet. 
centipede stopped short as soon as its 
antennae warned it of the foe; then, after 


a hurried appraisal, continued the tour of 
inspection. 

‘| iring of the docility of both, I pre- 
sumed to mix ‘em up a bit. With a straw 
I prodded the visitor and the result was 


marvelous. It made the fatal mistake of 
blaming the insult upon its erstwhile 
phlegmatic host and swung into an at- 
tack 


The skirmish ended as quickly as it had 
begun and the centipede retreated, leaving 
a badly punctured but still defiant foe in 
her corner. I counted five distinct wounds 
on the body of the spider. Drops of clear 
fluid exuded from these places and welled 
up as large as pin-heads. Apparently un- 
concerned with her wounds, the host 
merely crouched back in a defensive atti- 
tude. Plainly in distress, the centipede 
was licking, or mouthing, a deep wound 
in the side. 

Ten minutes elapsed before either of 
the combatants moved and then, as before, 
it was the centipede. But not as the ag- 
gressive, avid creature of a few minutes 


ten forward segments of the body as well 
as the head and it propelled itself back- 
wards! Blindly and with grotesque un- 
dulations, it backed around the small en- 
closure, occasionally actually brushing its 
antagonist, whose only response was an 
unhurried movement of the leg so touched. 

Thirty minutes later the centipede was 
again in control of itself, while the taran- 
tula apparently showed no ill-etfects of 
the encounter, whatsoever. 

Again I presume. Tilting the 
send the centipede fairly atop the 
tula and another struggle ensues. This 
time the advantage is altogether with 
the spider. After a second or two of action, 
fast for human eye, the ball uncoils 
and I see the tarantula gripping the tail 
of the centipede in grim earnest. The vic 
tim seems to be struggling to get away— 
not fighting the slightest. 

Slowly, but inexorably, the tarantula 
uses her front legs to hold back the two 
lances on the tail of her victim. Then the 
mandibles are opened and, with crushing 
force, the fangs are embedded between the 
two darts. It is the coup de grace. 

I leave the cage at this point and upon 
my return, an hour later, find that the 
spider has called off her hunger-strike and 
has eaten two-thirds of the centipede— 
and still going strong. Eaten is not the 
proper word, for there is left a crushed 
mass of scales, shell and legs at the side 
of the diner. Apparently the tarantula, 
following the habits of her smaller kin, 
only drinks the juices or blood of its vic- 
tims. 

Considerably heartened at the discovery 
of a palatable food for my captive, | 


box I 
taran- 


too 





This tarantula had a pugnacious disposi- 
tion and is shown here on the defensive 


hastened to find more centipedes. Within 
the course of the following month she 
conquered and devoured three others, 
somewhat smaller. 

I then withheld all opportunities for 
another banquet for the period of a month 
and then introduced a half-grown mouse. 
Remembering the docility toward mice, 
sometimes suggesting downright affection, 


that my first tarantula-captive had dis- 
played, I wished to test the temper, or 
appetite, of this one. The mouse was in- 


troduced into the cage late one afternoon. 
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Photos by H. W. Davis 

Splendid photographs of a nesting wood- 

cock and two chicks which she hatched 
out ten days later 


\n hour later, as on the other occasion, 
they were apparently just two old pals, 
huddled together in the darkest corner. 

The next morning my inspection di- 
vulged no mouse. But its whereabouts was 
not a mystery. Murder had been done! 
The abnormal obesity of the tarantula’s 
ihdomen told the story. She had gorged 
until her heavy belly left a track in the 
fine sand on the floor of the cage. In a 
corner was a mass of bones, hair, hide 
and flesh—all that remained of her fellow 
captive. 

The day following I caught another 
monster centipede. Thinking to test the 
temper of the spider when no victuals 
were in demand, I opened the cage-door 
and dropped the centipede in upon the 
dormant creature. Her easy victories of 
the past, used as a criterion in the present 
instance, induced this action on my part. 
But I can not excuse myself for forgetting 
her helplessness, brought about by the 
feast of yesterday. She could hardly move, 
let alone fight. 

The finish was quick; just one puncture 
of the balloon-like abdomen and the spider 
fell, a hélpless foe—in turn, to be entirely 
devoured by the centipede. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 


WOODCOCK AND WILSON’S SNIPE 


Naturat History Epitor: 

‘hy are snipe called both Wilson’s snipe and 
icksnipe? What is the difference between Wil- 
son’s or jacksnipe and woodcock? Can any of 
these be eaten or are they shot simply for sport? 

Joun H. Brack ince. 


Ans.—The Wilson snipe is named after the 
great American ornithologist, Alexander Wilson. 
Where it received the name of jacksnipe I’m 
not prepared to tell you. When it comes to the 
ommon names of various animals, a great ma- 
jority of them seem to have no excuse whatever 
for their existence. They are just given that 
name in a certain locality and that's all there is 


it 
The jacksnipe and the woodcock are, it is true, 
uite similar, especially in appearance rather than 
in habits. The woodcock has a somewhat longer 
bill and the whistling sound which it makes with 
its wings when rising from the ground will dis- 
tinguish it from the jacksnipe. The woodcock, 
too, is rarely found on open marshes and me adows 
where snipe so frequently congregate. It is 
found rather in swampy woods and not by any 
means rarely on the uplands 
‘he snipe has a much more a flight than 
the woodcock. The latter has a ver y large eye, 





which is placed well back and high on the head. 
The lower portion of the breast and belly of 
the snipe are white, whereas the under parts of 
the woodcock are pale brown. Both the snipe and 
woodcock make most excellent eating. Of course, 
there is not very much meat on either one. 


NaturaL History Epsror. 


FROGGING 


Naturat History Epitor: 

When are frogs ripe? When is the best time 
to go after them? 

A fellow here says that the only time they can 
be caught is in the spring. It looks like they 
would not be very fat at that time. What are 
successful methods? 

never see anything in Fierp & Srream 
about frogging. 
Hucu H. HartMan. 


Ans.—Frogging, though it probably doesn’t 
come under the heading of sport, might be 
classed as a lot of fun at that, if done in the 
right way. It is really not a subject though 
that requires a lot of discussion and that is 


perhaps why you have never seen anything about | 
| 


it in Frecp & STREAM. 

Frogs breed early in the spring. However, you 
can go after them at almost any time, from 
spring throughout the summer. I have had a lot 
of fun with them myself at various times, espe- 
cially in small ponds where they sit on the lily 
pads and in among the weeds. I killed lots of 
them under these circumstances by paddling 
around in a canoe and popping them off with 
a small .22 caliber pistol. This is really quite 
good sport because you have to sneak up on them 
very quietly and it also necessitates quite accu- 
rate aim, 


Another method of getting them is to go out, | 


preferably after dark, in a canoe, with a long- 


handled net and flashlight. You can best locate | 


the frogs at night by the sound they make. Then 
by paddling up on them quietly and flashing the 
light on them, which seems to confuse —— you 
can scoop them up with your net if uo oare 
quick enough. However, you will lose pg too 
One has to be quite adept in order to make 
good haul. 

Still another system is to use a very small 
piece of red flannel on a small hook and dangle 
this in front of them. Occasionally they'll snay 
at such a lure very avidly. If you are really 
after a mess of frogs’ legs, however, this is not 
the best way of getting them. It sometimes takes 
too long and requires too much patience. 

Naturat History Eprtor. 


PROBABLY JUST A WATER SNAKE 


NaTURAL History Epitor: 

Recently, in conversation with a gentleman 
who was raised in the northeastern part of New 
Jersey on a farm, he told a snake story which 
sounded rather peculiar to me, but he apparently 
told it in good faith. 

He said that when he was a boy, he recalls 
very distinctly that, with some other boys, they 
went to a certain stream in Morris County, which 
had a mill pond on it, This yon pond had been | 
drawn off so that the water was very low, and 
just below the dam was a ee pool fed by the 
leakage of the dam. He, in company with the 
other boys, was fishing in the brook, catching 
brook suckers, and when they came up to this 
pool below the dam they noticed there was con- | 
siderable agitation of the water, and on close 
inspection observed a large snake, described as 
about 4'% feet long, with bright diamond marks 
on his back. This snake was evidently attempting 


to catch the suckers that were in this pool, and 
did grab several of them. They noticed that, 
after one of the suckers had been grabbed in th: 
back fin or tail, he immediately began to swell 


and turn white in the spot where he had been 
bitten. | 

They went to a neighbor and procured a 
spear with which they speared this snake, but | 
nobody in the group of boys seemed to know | 
what kind of a snake it was. 

I, myself, was raised on a farm, and spent a | 
good deal of my youth in the country, but never | 
remember seeing a water snake like this one 
described by this man, and I have killed hun 
dreds of them. 

Any information would be appreciated. 

B. C. Orsor. 


Ans.—While I cannot say definitely from 
the brief description given in your letter, I feel 
quite sure that the snake in question was just 
the common water snake. 

y reason for thinking thus is that this species 
of serpent takes on a great variety of colorations | 
and markings, sometimes having the bright dia- | 
mond marks which you describe. This is not 
unusual, 

Also, there is no poisonous snake anywhere 
that could so quickly affect the appearance of a 
fish in the way that you have mentioned. That 
is to say, the venom could not act that quickly. 

What probably happened was that the teeth 
of this water snake pierced the bladder of the 
fish, which consequently showed on the surface 
as a white blotch. 

Because of the great variations in colors and 
markings in the majority of species of snakes, | 
it is very difficult to identify most of them with- | 
out a picture or detailed description. 

Naturat History Epiror. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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Spare SURE DID—when they 
recovered! But recovering from 
the K.O. of that sullen, soupy pipe 
was harder than holing a golf ball 
from a sand trap! 

A pipe-cleaner, an orange-and- 
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and how his circle of admirers will 
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Kentucky Burleys has the body that 
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GIVE THE ENGINE 
A CHANCE 
By Henry Clay Foster 


I always do it. Maybe I’m 
a crank for thoroughness, but my 
boat runs when | want it to, 
doesn't it? And all of ’em don't, 

although they’re made for it. I can stand 

here and show you several beautiful- 
ly painted boats which lie at their moor- 
ings most of the summer. Why? Minor 
engine trouble of one kind or another. And 
why? Because their crews put in all their 
time making the boat look pretty and no 


- ES, sir, 


right 


time at all making the boat act pretty. I'd 
rather have a house-boat myself, if I've 
got to lie in one place all summer. There’s 
more room in one. And the runabout that 


won't run is useless. It only gives you a 
comfortable grandstand seat to see other 


people enjoying them- 
selves running — their 
boats.” Fr 
, A 
This chap, a simple y 
Scot of moderate J 


means who has an old- 
model cruiser built at 
least two decades ago 
but in wonderful con 
dition, said a lot in 
the short speech quot- 
ed above, which he de- 
livered between pipe 
puffs one afternoon as 
we lolled on the club 


front porch. He made several skippers I 


know look silly to me. Made me feel a 
little that way myself. Here is a fellow 
who never seems to be in a big hurry 


anything, is always busy in the 
months and seems never to have 
anything difficult to do to keep his boat 
in prime condition during the 

He lays out his spring overhauling 
n logical keeps lists of items 
to purchase during the week for use on 
week-ends, and his pleasure in prettying 
up his boat is not mitigated by haste and 
confusion. I watched him last year, how 
he made a careful inspection early in the 
spring, then went after the power line and 
teering mechanisms first, then the under- 
body and free-board, completing each task 
before starting on another, and leaving 
his engine work until the last. Why does 
he leave the engine to the last? I asked 
him that, too, although I was certain I 
knew his reason. I did. He could finish 
the engine work, if it turned out to be 
longer than he had calculated, after the 
boat was launched and lying at her moor- 
ing. He did not consider the argument 
that engine work makes grease in a newly 


cleaned and painted boat. His reason for 


about 
spring 


season, 
je ybs 


sequence, 





Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











this is typical, too. He doesn’t see why a 
few cloths can't be laid about to protect 
things, and he doesn’t see why he should 
be careless with the greasy tools. 

Then, too, the engine jobs may be few 
or many, according to the age and use of 
the power plant. Ii a few careful jobs have 
been done on it each year, the chances 
are that, barring accidents such as sudden 
and unperceived loss of oil while in opera- 

ion, it needs only another annual touch- 
The engine was surely given a 


ing up. 





Here is the deck plan of a famous double-cabin cruiser, 32 x 9Y2 feet, with full 
accommodations for six persons for a long cruise 


coat of oil or grease last autumn before 
the boat was covered for the winter, to 
keep down rust which is otherwise in- 
evitable as a result of winter dampness 
on the waterfront. This can be removed 
with a cloth soaked in kerosene and af- 
terward the motor should be wiped down 
with a dry clean cloth. 

Starting from the bottom up is a good 
method in engine work. And that makes 
us think of oil leaks, the principal cause 
being usually a faulty gasket for the oil 
pan. Because the engine is nestled down 
into the bilge, this gasket is difficult to 
reach, and if the engine is only a season 
or two old, it ought to be fairly free from 
oil leaks everywhere. But all engines leak 
some oil—the best of them—just as new 
and expensive motor cars leak oil some- 
what the very first week they are put 
into use. To take care of such leaks 
drippings, many skippers have a copper 
or galvanized pan designed and made to 
fit the bilge under the entire engine, so 
that any oil drippings are caught in it. 
This is a good plan in some boats and not 
so successful in others. Because of the 
frames of the hull, it is often next to im- 
possible to fit the pan so that it is low 


<i lelalaaaededed j 





enough under the engine to allow its be- 
ing cleaned. Also, in such times when 
there is a little more water in the bilge 
than usual, the pan is filled with water 
and the oil in it is washed about as the 
boat rolls with wind or waves. Then, too, 
the pan forms an obstruction to ventilation 
under the engine, and accumulated oil 
there may set up odors not pleasant to 
encounter. Constant attention to the bilge. 
regular and frequent removal of water and 
oil from it, is, after all, the only solution 
in most cases. If the engine compartment 
bilge is separated from the remainder of 
the bilge fore and afit—provided this does 
not interfere with ventilation—the oily 
bilge water of the engine compartment 
can be kept from soiling the floor boards 
in the other parts of the boat. 

While we are on the subject of oil, let 
us consider the oil in the base of the en- 
gine. Maybe it was drained or pumped 
out last autumn, al- 
though there is no 
good reason for doing 
this as far as any harm 
the oil can do during 
the winter. Do not, 
however, examine the 
oil while cold to deter- 
mine its viscosity. I 
wouldn't advise any- 
one to try to start a 
new season on oil left 
over from the previous 
year, no matter what 
its apparent condition 
of usefulness. Drain or pump it out and 
replace it with new fresh high-grade oil 
of the brand recommended by the engine 
builder. It is the thing to do. And don't 
get any funny notion that, just because 
you watch your oil level caretully and put 
in a quart of fresh oil occasionally, you 
can run indefinitely without a complete 
oil change. Yes, I know. I’ve heard of lots 
of instances of its being done and nothing 
seemed to happen. But it is simply bad 
policy if one expects to keep an engine 
in good condition for a long time to come. 
And, although in its best years you may 
neglect to give the engine new oil when 
she needs it, you will pay for it when the 
engine begins to decline. 


T is a pleasant thing to have an ex- 
| mechanic go over your motor 
after it has been doing good service for 
some seasons and say: “Well, there isn’t 
an awful lot to do to this engine because 
it shows it has always been well lubri- 
cated.” Just compare that with the situa- 
tion you would face if he said: “Well, it’s 
pretty well used up. The cylinders are 
ovaled and it shows bad oil neglect, with 
wear all over it, out of proportion to its 
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at One Price 
When You Get a 


erfected 
ALTERNATE 
FIRING TWIN 


SEA-HORSE 
MODEL A-70 


$140 COMPLETE 


F.O. B. Factory 





Instant Pivot Re- 
verse, Included 


Reverse! Steer in any 
direction with full 
power. A Johnson de- 
velopment for which 
tens of thousands of 
owners have given 


thanks! 


Propeller Protection 
Clutch, Included 


Fishermen say, “‘An 
essential on small mo- 
tors.” Prevents shear- 
ing of pin or damag- 
ing of motor every 
time you hit an ob- 
struction. 


Patented Co-Pilot, 
Included 


“Worth $10.00 of any 
man’s money!” Takes 
hold of the motor 
when you let go and 
holds it in directional 
position. 


UnderwaterExhaust 
Included 


The only motor in the 
world (besides the 
SEA-HORSE K-70) 
that gives you Under- 
water Exhaust and In- 
stant Pivot Reverse 
combined. 





JOHNSON 
SFA-HORSE 


VERYTHING you need for performance, conven- 
ience and comfort is included in the advertised price 
of Johnson motors as standard equipment. 


Johnson’s reputation was built by designing motors 
for performance, not for price. You can’t buy a John- 
son without getting all] the things Johnson knows you 
need for good outboard service. 

And that includes Johnson’s famous “Balanced Con- 
struction”.. sound design.. modern materials .. ade- 
quate power . . sufficient weight to back up the power. 

Seven Sturdy SEA-HORSES comprise the Johnson 
line for 1934..a motor for every purpose..as low as 
$85.00, f.0. b. factory (prices subject to change).. all 
built for dependability... all characterized by “Balanced 
Construction”! Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 





It's 


A BALANCED ff 


m CONSTRUCTION 





FREE! 


Don’t buy any outboard 
motor until you know all 
about “ Balanced Con- 
struction,” fully covered 
in this interesting book- 
let. Sent free. Also get 
your free copy of the 
1934 Handy Chart de- 
scribing the new SEA- 
HORSE models and 


features in detail. 
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Better Built 
Lower Prices 


» all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 





and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 





and up 
A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROWING / 
OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR. OT 
SUTSOARD MOTOR BOATS $36 AND UP" 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand , 
dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 15% ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 Ibs. Price, $185, 







CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Please —“—- the kind of boat you areinterestedin (69) 
TT © hance One a. CO. 
THOMPSON “BRO S. BOAT were. co. 

to 101 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, wis. Either Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 





GRAY 
“Sea-Scout” 
$198 


World’s Smallest Inboard 4.- Cylinder 
Marine Motor—World’s Lowest Price 








bor it 2.000 1 D tm 

1ilt ike r 253” B $s” stroke. Mand 
wed for puni tarting "Bosch Impulse 
Giant in strength. Only Magneto; fully equipped 
27” lon verall, includ Pressure lubrication. Just 
ing clutch ind reverse’ the thing to power small 
pear it 1” boat or replace outboard 
Weigl 5 tt \ man Get facts if you want 
ean pick it up. 7 H.P. at more fun and less expense 
x0) oop l it’ t from boating. Write 
Gray Marine Motor Co., 648 Canton Ave., Detroit 
















CARRY IT LIKE 
. Ul etey Nel 


RY up in 2 


minutes 








Most practical, beautiful folding boat made? 
IMAGINE! A handsor 
of sturdy g-ply I 


ae. tuawed 10-f6 row-boat 
ir ali Mt Folds up 





ng to ae 
kh! Used by Sa “er ‘ 1 
i athe » 

siele ol watictied tuors, NEW LOW PRICE. Booklet free. 
Bair & Edgerton Boat Works, Dept. F.S.1, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


y PENN YAN BOATS 


44 fine models. Composite or All- 
Wood. 7 to 18 feet. $30.00 up. Many 
exclusively for Sportsmen. Fishermans 
boat and trailer combination weighing 
195 pounds complete. The “Sweet 
Ourfit” of your dreams. 36-page cataleg FREE 


PENN YAN BOAT CO. 


11 th Se. Penn Yan, N. ¥. 





ROWBOATS 
SAILBOATS 


OUTBOARDS 
INBOARDS 
TRAILERS ™@=mt- 


“ESKANOE” PADDLE BOATS 


Folding Kayaks Cedar Kayaks 


ele 
Set up in ten gant mod- 
minutes, easy The 
tocarry repose {acai boat 
in car a for water 
paddling end ‘calling. touring. 

Send 10 ets. in postage for set of elaborately illustrated 


all twelve Kayak — and the 


Eskanoe Kayak P 


catalogues showin 
new “Self Assembling”’ 
KAYAK BOAT CO., 








147 E. 84th St., Ae. “York City 





age. I'd advise you to get a new one.” 
Such verdicts come to us sooner or 
later. The marine engines of today are so 


long-lived and so well built that I am of 
the belief that most of us tend to neglect 
and abuse them because of it. Yet I find 
that the chaps who get the most out of 
their engines and do the least work on 
them, usually watch the oil and the tem- 
perature and listen for unusual noises, just 
as we do with our motor cars. 
Many an engine which has had 
lubrication needs only new rings, 
haps oversize to take up some of the 
cylinder wear, in order to restore its 
compression, Of course, compression loss 
is most frequently traced to valves and 
it is an even lighter and simpler job to 


got rd 
per- 





This 10-foot folding canvas boat carries 
three and an outboard for a day’s fishing 
on the lake 


grind, re-seat or replace these as neces- 
sary. This is a task which usually has to 
be done each spring if the engine has had 
much use the season before. However, a 
grinding or re-seating is about all that is 
needed, unless some of the exhaust valves 
have become warped and should be re- 
placed. One item in the valve job often 
overlooked is the condition of the valve 
springs. Use makes them weak and new 
ones can have a great effect upon the per- 
formance of a motor in which other things 
are right. 

Wrist pins in a well-kept engine should 
not make any noise for some seasons and, 
frequently, when they must be replaced, 


new pistons are recommended also. This 
need not be absolutely necessary, however, 
with a_ well-oiled motor which shows 


minimum cylinder wear and does not re- 
quire re-boring or re-grinding. Connect- 
ing-rod bearings need scraping-in oftener 
than main bearings, but this, only 
comes aiter seasons of use and countless 
hours of pleasure. 

It is good practice every few years to 
put in new gaskets throughout the motor. 
Some of them leak water, others oil, and 
rusty splotches on the sides of the engine, 
with drops of water here and there, do 
not make for neatness. Then, too, a leak 
in an intake manifold gasket, for instance, 
may cause much grief, as it dilutes the 
mixture on its way from the carburetor 
to the firing chambers and may cause loss 
of power, missing cylinders, difficulty in 
starting and the like. 

Remember to examine the carburetor 
carefully before trying to start the motor 
on its program. Often dirt and 
grime collect in it, despite strainers in 
the fuel line. The float in the carburetor 
should also be tested, and the fuel line 
should be examined and cleaned out, if 
necessary. All “sweat” should be wiped 
off the fuel line and a search made for 
possible leaks developing from vibration. 
Also the connections should all be tested 
for tightness. 

And how about those spark plugs? New 
last year, eh? They should be taken out— 
if they were allowed to remain in the 
motor through the winter—and cleaned. 
A good soaking in gasoline and a wire 
brush, or the blade of a knife to clean the 


too, 


season's 
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carbon which collects in 
about all that is necessary, but they are 
easy to take apart for complete cleaning 
and inspection of the porcelains. A thin 
file used on the points improves the spark 
and remember that the points should be 
“about the thickness of a thin dime” 
apart. 

Now that we have examined the spark 
plugs, let us look at the wiring. Is it in 
good shape? If not, now is the time to 
renew it and eliminate all doubt about 
open circuits causing engine trouble. A 
freaky old wire in the ignition can certain- 
ly make any engine temperamental, some- 
times functioning and then for no ap- 
parent reason opening up and causing a 
missing cylinder, or a dead motor. The 
terminals, also, should be inspected and 
cleaned of verdigris, a bit of emery paper 
being used to brighten up the surfaces 
which meet to transmit the current. Like- 
wise, the breaker points in the “breaker 
box” should be inspected and brightened 
up with a thin file. If they are badly 
pitted, it is good practice to put in a new 
set of points, thus eliminating this cause, 
too, of engine temperament. 

It is these comparatively little things 
which many boat owners neglect or un- 
derestimate which cause nine-tenths of 
engine troubles. And yet, we continue to 
overlook them. I have seen an owner mis- 
erable because his engine, which had only 
two seasons of use, was as temperament al 
as a sick mule. And if he had carefully 
gone over the little things mentioned 
above, he would have had a perfectly per- 
forming engine for seasons to come. Just 
because the task is small in itself is no 
argument that it can be indefinitely post- 


them, may be 


poned or forgotten. Yet so many of us 
think that way, illogical as it certainly 
is to do so. Like everything else in life, 


whether it is fun or work, successful boat 
operation requires that we use our heads 
for something more than hatracks or park- 
ing places for yachting caps, 


A GOOD LANDING FLOAT 
By Timothy Perkins 


HE question of a good landing float 

on river bank or lake shore, before 
one’s own bungalow or for a small club 
of boat owners, is a vital one for enjoy- 
ment of a boat. And just because a float 
isn’t quite so frequently seen on the hori- 
zon as a house or a barn, many folk think 
that there is something mysterious and 
dificult about building one. As a matter 
of fact, a good boat float can be built 
for such small expense that it is neglig- 
ible. Such floats range all the way from 
a small platform supported by to 
landing floats large enough for boat-club 
use. 

For a small float supported by 
there is scarcely any material needed save 
large logs that are buoyant enough for 
the platform contemple ited. Such floats are 
more or less of a liability, as they usually 
ride too close to the water for comfort— 
and dry feet. And the business of driving 
spiles into the mud or sand bottom, just 
off-shore, that a regular little pier 
can be constructed, is also not to be 
recommended except under unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

The best landing float is one which 
depends upon air-tight containers of one 
kind or another for support. Kegs or bar- 
rels are too fragile and go to pieces too 
easily when one or more of the iron hoops 
let go. Steel drums, such as those used 
for transporting gasoline, make the best 
landing-float support. These are of gal- 
vanized iron, and 21 of these would sup- 
port a load of at vob one ton, over and 
above the weight of the platform built 
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upon them. Also, if the woodwork is set 
low—the big beams, I mean—the buoy- 
ancy of the steel drums is not reduced 
by their weight, as the water supports 
them and the useful load will be prac- 
tically doubled. Now, two tons is equal 
to a lot of people and duffle and row- 
boats, although it is not advisable to allow 
rowboats to be stored upon a small land- 
ing float. A number of iron rings screwed 
into the beams on the ends and shore side 
will afford ample room for tying them 
up. Left in the water, a rowboat does not 
dry out but is tight and ready to go as 
soon as required. 


HE beams,of the landing float with 21 

gasoline galvanized drums should be 
20 feet long and 6 x 8 inches in diameter. 
With six of these beams edge on, enor- 
mous strength can be assured. Straps for 
holding the drums in position can be made 
of 34-inch steel rods bent in U shape and 
with threaded ends for nuts and washers 
to be screwed on from the top side of the 
edge-on beams. These straps are placed 
two to a drum, and the ends of the straps 
go up through the beams. The nuts and 
washers screwed onto their ends project- 
ing on the top sides of the beams draw 
the drums tightly up against the beams. 
The drums are thus screwed on in lines 


of seven to two beams, and when the three | 


lines of seven drums each are laid side 
by side, the six edge-on beams to which 
they are screwed will lie in parallel posi- 
tion. These longitudinal beams are then 
crossed by three transverse beams of the 
same diameter (6 x 8) but the transverse 
beams are laid sidé-on instead of edge-on 
—unless they are notched into the trans- 
verse beams. From this framework a plat- 
form 14 feet wide and 20 feet long can 
easily be built, either by using 2 x 6-inch 
floor joists laid edge-on to give greater 
height to the float, or without them. 
When the float is complete it can be 
anchored by straps similar to those used 
to hold the drums in position—to spiles 
driven into the bottom close to shore and 
a little draw-bridge and hand-rail con- 


structed to complete the equipment. This | 


draw-bridge should have wide, small steel 
wheels on its lower end so that it will 
move back and forth on the float as the 
latter rises and falls with tide or waves. 
\ track of sheet iron can be screwed onto 


the float platiorm to prevent the wheel’s | 
chafing the floor of the float, as this action | 


is more or less continuous and the wear 
rapid. 

Many persons construct such a float 
and do a good job of it—and, at the same 


time, neglect a very important item. They | 


do not finish the job by adding side- 
boards to the float on the open-water side 


and the two ends. Onto these side-boards, | 


padding should be placed in order to pre- 
vent the rough wood from chafing and 
gouging the sides of boats lying along- 
side. A length of old fire hose, filled with 
some worn-out rope or cotton or even old 
rags, makes a dandy padding for a land- 
ing float. Even manila rope, if big enough 
in diameter, does some service and old 
automobile tires or tubes are better than 
nothing, by a good deal. Nail-heads, how- 
ever, should be well embedded in the pad- 
ding, so that these will not gouge the 
boats and offset the effect of the padding 
itself. 

Before such a float is put into the water, 


| mildew-proof army duck is attached to specially treated extra- 


THE ONLY oursoaros 
with GEAR-SHIFT CONTROL 


TROLL IN LOW GEAR 
STEP OUT IN HIGH 
START IN NEUTRAL 
BACK UP OR STOP 

ON A THIN DIME 

IT'S ALL THE SAME TO A 
CAILLE OUTBOARD 
WITH INTEGRAL 
BUILT-IN 
GEAR- 
SHIFT 
CONTROL 
























\put a Caille on your boat this summer and 

learn the thrill of flexible maneuverability 
such as you’ve never experienced before! A sim- 
ple up and down movement of the steering lever, 
illustrated above, changes the propeller pitch to 
give you these four outstanding features: 


1 HIGH SPEED FORWARD. Snap the lever to its topmost position 
and you’re away in “high” with split-second action. 

2 EXTRA SLOW TROLLING SPEED. Drop the control down a notch 
to “‘low”’ and the exclusive Caille Balanced Power Head motor purrs 
along at a snail’s pace—without choking or stalling—for the last 
word in slow speed trolling. 

3 NEUTRAL STARTING. Position “3” gives you neutral starting— 
whether at dock or at anchor. Here’s a mighty big advantage long 
sought by outboard enthusiasts—exclusively offered by Caille—for 
amazing convenience and extra easy starting. 

4 FULL REVERSE AND POWER BRAKE STOPPING. Flip the control 

as far down as it will go—from high, neutral or low—and get instant 
reverse and full power brake stopping without clash of gears or any 
wear and tear on the motor. 


| Only Caille offers Gear Shift Control. See your nearest dealer or 
| send for free descriptive literature. Get a Caille—for real out- 
board satisfaction! 


| CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY, 6261 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


AILL 


BE SURE OF YOUR BOAT 


When you own an INFLATEX Boat—the “boat with the Inner 

“‘ubes’’—you are not only sure of having a boat wherever you 
may wish to use one but you are confident of its safety and 
reliability. 





Start at $ 


i forthe4.44H.P. 
Lightweight 
Single 








i 
5 
~, Caille Outboards 
7 
os 











This boat with its 2 heavy duty, pure latex rubber inner tubes 
has 2 seats and floats 750 lbs. The outer casing of waterproof, 


heavy fabric bottom that is both tough and durable. Canvas bulk- 
heads insure easy balanced inflation. Deflated this boat rolls into 
case 12” x 24” which with all equipment weighs only 15 Ibs 
Write for free descriptive folder. 


AIR CRUISERS, INC., Dept. F5, Clifton, New Jersey 





$28 0 Complete 


with oars, pump and case. 












udy, st ancl the 
Guid f many models 


choice of sine Gu de 
If you want the best boat or canoe get a Skowhegan. 
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sturdy, ste 


















SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO... . . i805, 
SA100- > A “Row” with your feet! 





Game fish strike most unexpectedly! Why 
waste golden opportunities rowing the old 





all iron parts of the under structure should | 


have several coats of red lead to preserve 
them and each season before going into 
the water, other coats should be added. 
This treatment adds years to the life of 
such a float. And if I were building it, 
I would paint all the woodwork as well, 
before it ever became wet. Copper paint, 
such as is used on the underbodies of 


fashioned way. Cast every moment. Control 
your boat perfectly and keep both hands busy 
with rod and reel at the same time. 


The fisherman’s best friend—the widely popu- 
lar Duck-Foot Navigator does it for you. At- 
taches to any rowboat in 5 minutes. Costs 
less than a good reel. Send remittance today, 
or shipped C.0.D., subject to examination. 
Write for free complete description. 


The Thompson Co. Hammond, Indiana 






Dealers, write 
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( JNEGTEST- 
3OAT VALUE 








@The Sprig Boat is not only 
the greatest valueever offered 
but the finest boat of its type 
to be found anywhere. De- 
signed by a veteran boat 
builder, made of genuine clear, dry Pacific Coast 
Sitka Spruce, precision manufactured to assemble 
casily, every part to fit perfectly. Ideally adapted 
for outboard motors. 

SAFE, STURDY—14 fect long, 52-inch beam, 
18-inch sides. Made of Sitka Spruce—toughest 
known wood for its weight. Completely manu- 
factured ready to assemble with bolts, brass 
screws, One pair oar locks. Six and one- half foot 
varnished spruce oars $3.90 per pair extra. . . 
16-FOOT SPRIG. 3 seats, 2 sets locks, $30. 00. 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE—The Sprig comes to you 
with every piece cut to fit and a detailed illus- 
trated chart for assembling. All pieces numbered. 
Hundreds of satisfied Sprig owners say assem- 
bling is a pleasant, simple task. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS GREAT BOAT 
VALUE. Order direct TODAY. Send check, 


money order or draft. Illustrated folders on request. 





THE SPRIG BOAT 


MATIONAL TANK & PIPE COMPANY 
Division M. & M. WOODWORKING CO. 
Dept. FS-5, Kenton Station, Portland, Oregon 








A complete line of 
well buile metal 
rowboats and out- board motor boats. Better 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. F.—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 


Non-Sinkable 













Buadie 


An O_p Town CANOE 
brings the thrill of all out- 
doors. It’s so easy to go 
places in a canoe. Hunt. 
Fish. Camp, Indian-fash- 
ion. It’s easy to own an 
Old Town Canoe. Prices 
range from $68. No ex- 
pensive up-keep costs. Old 
Towns are light to carry 
or ship. Responsive. Tough 
and leak-proof. Send for a 
free catalog showing mod- 
els. Sailing, square-stern 
and sponson canoes. Also 
outboard boats, including 
big, fast, seaworthy craft 
for the family. Rowboats. 
Dinghies. Write now. Old 


your 
own 


eceanoe 





Town Canoe Co., 515 Mid- 


dle St., Old Town, Maine. 





“Old Town Canoes 





boats, is not the thing to use on this, 
however, as the copper in the paint would 
set up an electrolytic action if the water 
were at all salty, and the iron straps and 
drums would suffer more rapid deteriora- 
tion as a result. Ordinary lead paint should 
| be used. 


WHAT NEXT FOR THE 
OUTBOARD? 


HE outboard motor has played a 

dramatic role in these later years of 
the motor age, astonishing experts with its 
meteoric performances, serving fishermen 
in the Bering Sea, pushing boatloads of 
men and supplies about the Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans, thick with ice floes and 
submerged bergs, pushing disabled cruisers 
on big waters back to shore, towing huge 
log rafts, and performing a score of other 
tasks in picturesque settings. 

But, alas, occasionally an outboard 
motor, purchased for pleasure in better 
days, must “earn its board and keep” like 
little Orphan Annie, made famous -by 
James Whitcomb Riley. Now comes the 
story of how, in a certain sportsman’s 
home in Minnesota, a five-year-old single- 
cylinder outboard motor of well-known 
make is put to work on wash day. The 
motor is attached, not to the stern of a 
beat, but to the rim of a rain barrel, with 
its propeller inside and muzzled with 4- 
inch mesh to guard the clothes from its 
blades. Into the suds the clothes are 
placed, the motor started and the clothes 
are swished about merrily in the suds 
until clean. 

Then, on churning day, the rain barrel 
comes out again, cold water is added and a 
sc "The top can containing cream is put into 

The outboard motor is attached and the 
pee agitates the water so that the 
cream can is tossed about at a rapid rate. 
In fifteen minutes the churning is done and 
the outboard motor goes back into storage. 
However, let no sportsman’s spouse formu- 
late plans to make similar use of her hus- 
band’s “put-put” unless it has a plunger- 
pump cooling system like this one, instead 
of the usual pressure vacuum cooling sys- 
tem, which would develop cooling prob- 
lems. 

Incidentally, this little motor has done 
yeoman service pushing the family over 
thousands of miles in its five years of life, 
as well as washing their clothes and churn- 
ing their butter. And all this without re- 
placement of even a pin or spark plug. In 
whatever role the modern outboard motor 
is cast, it always seems to show those same 
dependable characteristics for work of any 
kind to which it can be adapted. As faith- 
ful as was old Dobbin himself! But it only 
eats when it works, and that’s a feature 
old Dobbin certainly couldn’t show. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT GREASE IN THE WOOD 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

The oil which dripped from the engine in my 
cruiser has penetrated the planking and gar- 
board beneath the engine compartment. Is this 
causing the wood to rot? How can the engine 
bilge be kept free of oil and grease? 


Steven Brucker. 


Ans.—This happens to practically every boat 
in time. I had a cruiser for seven years which 
had such an oil spot on her underbody, and never 
did the wood give any trouble. How ‘long it lasts 
as compared to other planking not so affected is 
not known, I think, as other more direct causes 
of decay, such as poor ventilation, cause most 
hoats to have planks replaced elsewhere before 
the greasy wood gives trouble. There seems to 
be no practical way to prevent it, unless a kind of 
metal box could be devised beneath the engine to 
catch the inevitable dripping of oil. However, 
when painting the underbody, scrub this greasy 
spot with gasoline and wipe clean, so the grease 
will not vitiate the paint. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


A NOISE ASTERN 


Motor Boat Epitor: 


My boat, a cabin cruiser, has developed a 
rattle, or I should say, a pounding noise in the 
stern somewhere when under way. When the 


clutch is out I do not hear it, even when | speed 
up the motor. The boat was hauled out and the 
bottom scraped and painted last autumn before 
going back into the water for the winter. Before I 
haul her out, can you tell me what to look for? 
Sam Exeter. 


Ans.—This department, of course, is for the 
service of its readers, but I cannot undertake, 
you probably know, to answer any technical ques- 
tions by mail, as such diagnoses are necessarily 
guess-work. However, can tell you what to 
look for, as you request. Your strut bearing may 
be worn. Your stern bearing may be worn. The 
propeller shaft or propeller may be bent. The 
propeller may be loose on the shaft. A very loose 
rudder bearing may cause it also, and there may 
be some play of the shaft in the shaft tunnel. | 
hardly see how it could be anything else than 
one or more of these. 


Moror Boat Epitor. 


TO REDUCE WATER INTAKE VOLUME 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

My inboard engine is running hot and IT am 
told that the sea-cock on the water-intake line 
is for the purpose of regulating the amount of 
water which the gear pump introduces into the 
water jackets. Others tell me that if I cut down 
on the water by means of the sea-cock, it will 
ruin my pump. What are the facts? 

J. B. Carrincton. 


Ans.—‘The proper way to reduce the volume 
of water going into the water-jackets is not by 
cutting down on the sea cock, but by means of 
a by-pass at some convenient point between the 
pump and the cylinder block. On most engines 
this can be done without difficulty. The water- 
line between the pump and engine can be opened 
and an auxiliary line provided which is equipped 
with a stop-cock to regulate the amount of the 
water being by-passed. The overflow can be led 
directly into the exhaust pipe or overboard, as 
seems preferable. On some inboard marine mo- 
tors the proper fittings for this by-pass are pro 
vided by the manufacturers, To cut down. ap- 
preciably on the sea-cock is to build up consider 
able back pressure on the water-pump, which 
tends to wear it out rapidly.” (Quoted from a 
prominent marine engineer.) 

Moror Boat 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


Epiror. 


Lolita, a 38-foot day cruiser which steps at 33 m.p.h. with twin motors of 175 h.p. each 
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LAUNCHED «t OUR RISK 


SEA FL YE INBOARD 
EAGLE RUNABOUT 
Low Prices Powered up to 55 H. P. 
Or Will Fur- | That is a fact! Our factory boat me- 
nish Complete | Chanics will deliver, launchand dem- 
Hull for onstrate your Sea Eagle Flyer for you 
$295 right on your lake or river, relieving 
You Con you of all delivery and launching 
Install Your | worries. You get personal operating 
Own Motor | instructions. Galvanized Armco Iron 
up to 75 H.-P.) hull. Air chambers like a lifeboat. 








WRITE TODAY for Descriptive Folder and Delivery Plan 
LLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
BOAT DIVISION 
MU 103 Mill Street Salem, Ohio 
serene 


LOW pricep 
MARINE MOTORS 









For Launches... 
Cruisers and 
Speed Boats 


Kermath engines 
for 1934 offer every 
boat owner new perform- 
ance... new economy... 
at new low prices. 
line 
lar source of dependable, economical, long- 
lived marine power . . . 35 models from two to 
twelve cylinders,+8 to 450 horsepower. There's a 
Kermath built for every type of boat. 
F R E E This new Boat Buyer’s Guide, 
illustrating and fully describ- 
ing the latest types of boats—mailed on 
request. 
KERMATH MFG.COMPANY 
,\5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


new power... 
Investigate the Kermath 
learn why it’s the world’s most popu- 





RO-PELLER 


New creation replaces oars; 
operates by one hand; steering 
lever on top. Attachable 15 
seconds; hinge allows kick up 
Usable rear or side of boat. 
Ball bearing ; aluminum; weight 
14 Ibs. Cruising speed 2 miles, 
maximum 4. Propeller 9x 10 
inches; gear ratio 6 to 1. 


| HINTS FOR ITCH-HIKERS 
| (Continued from page 81) 


| Partment suggested that a solution of one 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








s boat forward or back- 
rd. Easy to use. Sold direct 
only for $16.00 cash f.o.b., or 
shipped C.O.D. subject to ex 
amination 


RO-PELLER MFG. CO., Connersville, Ind. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Write NOW For Catalog 
and easy pay plan 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
ELM ST. MIAMISBURG. ono) | 


BIG MONEY Assembling 


NEW BOAT: xv. 


Mi uke big money on each 20 Ib. Mead 
$6 KI-YAK you easily assemble at home 


in 3 days from — “eut-to-fit” 
GIVEN! *. O. Factory (2-Seater, 
$6 Double-biade 


it 
$19.50). Can't akg Seaworthy! Fast! 
Snappiest thing — Sail rig a few 
paddie now given 
with your Ki-Yak 


dollars extra. RUSH 10c for illustrated 
—if you hurry. 














circular and FRE +4 $6 Paddle Ofer! 


MEAD GLIDERS 12 S. Market 
Dept. F-S CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fold-Flat 


Wooden Boat. Fold in one min- 
ute. Carry on running board. 8 
ft., 60 Ibs.; 10 ft., 80 Ibs. The 
boat used to explore the canyons 
and shoot the rapids of the Col- 
orado River. Send for circular. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Alameda 
at 21st St., Los Angeles, or 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago; hag 
John H. Graham & Co., Ine. 
113 Chambers St., New York. 








| case 


part of ferrous sulphate in five parts of | 
water was even better, costing less, keep- 
ing better, and being just as effective. 

Of the older preventives only two—soap- 
| and-water and alcohol—have enough value 
to be retained. Poisoning may 
prevented by thorough washing 
just after the itching starts. Use hot water 
and a soap which lathers freely. Laundry 
soap is fine if your skin is not too tender. 
Produce an abundant lather and then rinse 
it off completely, repeating at least four 
times and changing the water each time. 
Pay especial attention to the finger-nails 
and the tender skin between the fingers. 
Do not scrub with a stiff brush, as this 
may rub the poison into the skin. Always 


often be 
before or 


use a fresh wash cloth for each washing. | 


Some people have the idea that one should 


| not wash after being exposed to ivy poison- 


ing, probably because washing will spread 
the poison rather than remove it unless the 
above precautions are observed. 





The same thing may be said of alcohol. 


Unlike the iron, it only dissolves the poi- 
son and does not destroy it ; so careless use 
of alcohol may spread the poison. Dab the 
alcohol (a 75 per cent solution is good) 
on with a piece of absorbent cotton and 
remove it with a dry piece, throwing 
away each piece of cotton after using once 
and repeating the process a number of 
times. Use only grain alcohol. 

Both the alcohol and the soap-and-water 
treatments should be used only when the 
neutralizing solutions are not available or 
to supplement them. Not only are these 
latter more effective, but there is also no 
danger of spreading the poison with them. 
If the neutralizing solutions are applied 
before going into the field, they afford 
immediate and efficient protection. 

All clothes which are suspected of hav- 
ing been in contact with the poison should 
be removed as soon as possible and washed 
in hot soap-suds or sent to the cleaners. 


HE program, then, for the prevention 

of ivy and sumac poisoning is as fol- 
lows: (1) Learn to recognize poison ivy 
and sumac so you can distinguish them 
from harmless plants and avoid them. (2) 
If you are exposed, apply a neutralizing 
salt (ferric chloride or ferrous sulphate), 


| soap and water or alcohol, preferably the 


first. (3) Wash or clean all clothes or 
other objects which may have come in 
contact with the poison. 

If you follow these instructions consci- 
entiously, ivy poisoning and sumac poison- 
ing will be things of the past. However, in 
you slip up at some point or other, 
here are a few relief measures 

The various preventives may be used 
with success after the itching has started, 
but if the poisoning has reached the blister 
stage they are of less value, although they 
can still be used. About the best thing you 





can do then is to try to relieve the itching. | 


Bathing i in water as hot as you can stand 
it is about as good as anything for this, al- 


though it increases the discomfort for the | 


time being. 


Strong solutions of baking | 


soda, Epsom salts, or photographer’s hypo | 
applied to loose bandages are also said to | 


relieve the itching. 

Zinc oxide ointment may hasten the 
healing after scabs have formed, but do 
not use it or any other ointment or salve 
during the early stages, as they may only 
spread the poisoning. 

If your infection is severe, go straight 
to a physician and don’t dabble around 
with home remedies. However, if you care- 
fully follow the preventive program out- 
lined, you will. have no need for either 


‘ anti-itch remedies or a doctor’s treatment. 








IMAGINE YOURSELF 
RIGHT HERE 





Without a care in the world—in a big, comfort- 


able, sea-going Chri 


able, | s-Craft utility boat. Just 


You can operate one of these 18-ft. 


$795 models as cheaply as a low priced car. And 
you'll agree it’s the greatest sport in the world. 





Here’s another Chris-Craft we're pesmendel, You'll 
like it, too, for it’s a full sized inboard motor 
boat at the cost of an outboard. It’s got all the 
essentials, too—4-cylinder, 32-h.p. motor, speed 
25 m.p.h. Electric starter, forward and reverse 
gears, genuine Philippine mahogany hull, double 
pas bottom, batten seam sides and screw 
stened construction. | 





me 


Here’s a boat that’s packed with deen for 
those who enjoy the briny deep. Seaworthy, 
staunch, easy to handle and economical to oper- 
ate, this 24-ft. utility cruiser sleeps two forward, 
and has large open cockpit for fishing, bathin 

and basking. Capable of speeds of 21, 24 an 

28 m.p.h. ne on motor). Model shown 
delivers complete at factory for $1,295. 





CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
1005 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 
Factory Branch—6 W. S2ad Street, New York 


_“ UTILITY BOATS ¢ RUNABOUTS 
CRUISERS ¢ YACHTS 


| ] 24 models and types priced from 
/ 3495 to $9,600 f. o. b. factory. 





Send for FREE 
copy of “Water Ways” 
Pictorial Rotogravure 
j Magazine 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 
1005 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
Please send FREE copy of 





“Water Ways” to 


Name 





Address, 





City. State. 
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THE SQUIRREL RIFLE 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N answering my voluminous corres- 

pondence, | find that, when the ques- 

tion of an arm for squirrels arises, 

three times out of four a shotgun, 
rather than a rifle, is in the mind of the 
correspondent. 

lhis is unfortunate for the squirrels but 
it is far more so for the sportsman, be- 
cause shooting squirrels with a shotgun 
is robbing him of most of the pleasure to 
be had from this sport. It is like worming 
for trout instead of using a fly and shoot- 
ing ducks after they have settled down 
among the decoys. As a means of filling 
the bag it is his ghly suc- 
cessful. From the stand- 
pot of sport, it is 
pretty poor stuff. 

The keen sportsman, 
who puts the proper 
valuation upon his pas- 
time, ignores the casual 
squirrel when grouse 
shooting, but when he 
really wants squirrels 
he leaves his favorite 
scatter-gun at home and 
still-hunts them with a 
small-bore rifle. 

When one is tired and 
needs relaxation and 
wants to get away from 
the din and bustle of 
business life, with all its 
trials and_ tribulations, 
1 know of no_ better 
means of escape than to 


seek hardwood 


some 
ridge, early on a frosty 
morning, to contend 
with these sporty little 


rodents of the woodland. 

\rmed with a suitable 
rifle, he should be abr« vad 
at the crack o’dawn and, 
as the first golden glow of the sun peeps 
up over the hill-tops, he will listen intently 


for the dropping of a nutshell, the rattle 
of tiny claws against the hard surface of 
the old shag-bark hickories and beeches. 
When he finally spies his quarry and 
stealthily raises his little rifle and its 
sharp whip-like report spats out in the 
forest glades, it will seem eminently more 
fitting than the belching roar of a shot- 
gun. Still-hunting and shotguns are not 


congenial companions. 

There is a mighty array of 
which to choose for hunting squirrels. 
much so, that it is difficult, yes, well-nigh 
impossible, to name a small selection. 


rifles from 
SO 


idited by Capt. 





ir 
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WC < 











PauL A. Curtis 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition, 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Of course, the rifle selected for squir- 
rels will, in most instances, become an all- 
purpose small-game weapon, used on ey- 
erything from the long-suffering tin-can 
to hawks, crows, rabbits and woodchucks. 
And a good arm it makes for such general 


usage in thickly settled rural districts, 
where it is to one’s advantage to select 
a quiet, unobtrusive sort of rifle which 


\e - 


oe 





These fellows in the Ozark Mountains use nothing but pistols for their 


squirrel shooting 


does not carry into the next county or 
disturb the peace of the countryside. 

Generally speaking, however, the 
firmed “varmint” hunter wants and 
quires, as time goes on, an arm with ap- 
proximately double the range of the .22 
long rifle. This would bring him into the 
25-20 and .22 Hornet and, while 
superior for his purpose, these calibers are 
too powertul for the squirrel rifle. 

Our squirrel shooter does not want 
long range. He does not need it and it 
carries with it a disturbingly loud report 
which scares nearby squirrels and an en- 
ergy which is too destructive on the car- 
casses of these little animals. Nevertheless, 


con- 
ac- 


class 





his accurately sighted squirrel rifle is, as 
we said, an excellent vermin rifle if the 
user confines himself to ranges within one 
hundred yards. 

I know that there are those who would 
immediately say that the Model 52 Win- 
chester is supremely adapted to this sort 
of shooting and would mention its weight 
as an asset, because of the steadiness with 
which the rifle could be held. Personally, 
I would not want to over-burden myself 
with such a heavy weapon, particularly, 
as to get the most out of it, it should be 
equipped with a telescope sight. This 
splendid rifle weighs nine pounds, which 
is far too much when augmented by the 
additional pound and a  quarter—the 
weight of the telescope and mounts. 


Where the .22 long 
rifle cartridge is in- 


volved, I should prefer 
the bolt-action rifle but 
would select one of less 
weight, unless I were 
going in for a squirrel 
rifle deluxe and intended 
having one rebuilt by a 
competent gunsmith who 
could materially reduce 
the weight of the Model 
52. This argument 
would also apply to the 
Model 19 N.R.A. Sav- 
age which is of similar 
proportions. At least a 
pound can be taken off 
either of them by judi- 
cious use of a file and 
spoke-shave in skillful 
hands, but unless one is 
prepared to pay for this 
work, it will be best to 
select a lighter weapon. 


N a repeater, I would 

prefer the bolt-action 
weapon because of its 
accuracy and adaptabil- 
ity to high-speed loads 
and, whereas a repeater has some advan- 
tages even for squirrel shooting, speed of 
operation does not play so important a 
part as it would in the shooting of run- 
ning rabbits and other faster game. 

My choice, and I would as soon have 
one as the other, would lie between the 
Remington Model 34 N.R.A., the Win- 
chester Model 57 and the Savage Model 
23A. 

The Remington weighs 51% pounds, the 
Winchester 5 pounds and the Savage 6 
pounds. These weights, when a sling strap 
and scope are attached, would bring them 
up to between 6% and 7% pounds, which 
is just about right for the purpose. 
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ALWAYS A UNIFORM BARREL CONDITION 
THEREFORE 





















MAINTAINS A CONSTANT 





FILMKOTE insures the same sight adjustment from the first to the last shot of an 
unlimited series. Peters FILMIKOTE is a patented process of invisible lubrication, 
of the correct consistency and quantity to provide a prime barrel condition at all 
temperatures. Clean handling, improved functioning in all types of firearms, finer 
accuracy—these are the essential features of FILMKOTE .22’s. Lead alloy bullets, 
rustless priming, smokeless powder. Proof-tested for the past several years in the 


Peters Ballistic Institute laboratories. The greatest of all for- 







ward strides in the development of .22 rim-fire ammunition! 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. E-27, KInGs MILLs, O. 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 





FASTER} 


THAN EVER! 














These new 
SAVAGE 
SPORTER RIFLES 

























of high power rifles—now 
modernized—lock time re- 
duced to 2/1000 second. New 
design stock. Quick detachable 
curved type magazine. The 
choice of sportsmen who want 
“man’s size” bolt action rifles 
of superior accuracy for small 
game and vermin shooting. 


Model 23-AA illustrated 
Secures the greatest effect- 
iveness from .22 short, .22 
long, or.22longrifleregular 
or high speed cartridges. 
Price 822.25 
Model 23-B Designedfor 
the efficient.25-20 cartridge 
Price 834.25 
Model 23-C Cham- 
bered for hard hitting 
.32-20 cartridge. 
Price 834.25 
Model 23-D Made ex- 
pressly for the sensation- 
ally accurate .22 Hor- 
net cartridge. 


Price 834.25 


Send coupon for de- 
scriptive literature 





SAVAGE 


SAVAGE e FOX e STEVENS 


Savage Arms Corporation, Dept. 109, Utica, N.Y. 
Kindly send literature describing Savage 
Sporter Rifles. 
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gauge, James 
Over & Under, 
#23906. REWARD. Address Marston, 
157 E. 89th St., New York City. 


Purdey & 


28-inch barrel, 


Shotgun, 12 


Sols, 











BOWS & ARROWS 
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G FOOT HANDMADE LEMONWOOD 
BOW SARROW 2.97 PREPAID 


FOR: COMPLETE CATALOG © 
L E-STEMMLER-CO- QUEENS VILLAGE-L-1-NY 





UILT on the generous lines | 


| With a weapon of this weight at squir- 
| rel ranges, which one might say is a max~ 
}imum of sixty yards, any skilled marks- 
man can hold steadily on a small target. 

There are, however, mi any other actions 
to choose from, least of which is not that 
time-honored favorite, the Marlin No. 39 
—the only lever-action .22 produced in 
this country or elsewhere. It was for many 
years my favorite sporting small-bore rifle, 
| Despite its years of service, our only com- 
| plaint with it is that it has not been im- 
| proved in the march of progress the way 
|so many similar rifles have. The stock is 
| too short and crooked, the comb entirely 
too low and the pistol-grip should be more 
sharply curved. 

There are whispers, however, that there 
is some activity now going on in this line 
within the Marlin factory. If the new stock 
is made about 13% inches in length, with 
a short toe and equipped with a cor- 
rugated-steel butt-plate with a thick high 
comb and a short checked grip and the 
fore-arm is increased in bulk and length, 
it would be, with the addition of a tele- 
scope sight and sling strap, a hard rifle 
to beat. 

I have seen such a remodeled Marlin 
produced by Griffin & Howe, but they cost 
money and are not for the average man. 

Coming to the slide-action rifles so popu- 
lar with many shooters, I would draw 
particular reference to the new hammer- 
less Winchester Model 61. Here is another 
light sporting rifle equipped with a popu- 
larly designed man-size stock and I have 
no doubt that the Remington Model 12 
will be announced with an improved stock 
and fore-arm, before many moons. 

But among squirrel shooters, the single- 
shot rifles are still justifiably great favor- 
ites. An outstanding example of these is 
the revised line of Stevens, of which I 
particularly like the No. 418 Walnut Hill 
Model. It weighs 6%4 pounds, is equipped 
with swivels and sling strap, a splendidly 
shaped stock and fore-end and a Lyman 
folding peep-sight with click adjustment. 


The foregoing remarks merely touch 
the high spots among our modern .22 
rifles. Having selected the weapon, the 


next most important step for considera- 
tion is the sights. As regards the iron 
variety, I would, irrespective of which 
rifle is selected, adopt a Lyman No. 5B 
combination folding globe  front-sight. 
When the globe is up, a fine pin-point is 
available ; when folded down, a small gold 
or ivory bead comes automatically into 
place, which is best in a poor light. On 
many of the single-shot, slide-action and 
lever-action rifles referred to, I would use 
in connection with this a Lyman or Mar- 
ble folding tang sight with a large disk, 
for the closer to the eye the rear sight 
can be located the better. The conventional 
open rear-sight located on the barrel, 
which is virtually useless for fine shooting, 
should be removed. 


\NG peep-sights cannot be satisfac- 

torily attached to the bolt-action rifles 
referred to, but they all come regularly 
| equipped with suitable receiver peep-sights 
as part of the standard equipment. 

The squirrel rifle, however, can never 
be considered complete without the addi- 
tion of a telescope. Shooting at such a 
small mark, frequently partially con- 
cealed in the shifting shadows of the deep 
| woods where our squirrels are found, the 
| need of the telescope is felt more than in 
lany other form of rifle shooting. The 
scope need not be of an expensive variety. 

In fact, for the .22, I frankly find the in- 
expensive scopes the most desirable and 
|the choice may well be confined to the 
| Lyman 438 and the new Weaver scope. 
| The little Lyman, which is the cheap- 
est of their line of glass sights, is pre- 
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eminently the best for the squirrel shoot- 
er, because of its lightness of weight, easy 
adjustment and the brilliancy and width 
of the field which it affords. Its three- 
power magnification and 23-foot field at 
one hundred yards is ample for squirrel 





Photo H. D. Johnson 


This Chink was shot near the entrance of 
CW’ang Ling Tomb. Appropriate enough 
—eh what? 


shooting. It should, of course, be pur- 
chased with the micrometer adjustment 
mount. 

The variation in point of impact of the 
.22 rim-fire cartridge, due to a change in 
the brand of ammunition or different cli- 
matic conditions and at various ranges 
due to the high trajectory of the low- 
velocity bullet, makes very precise adjust- 
ment necessary. 

I frequently hear from sportsmen, who 
have used or heard of the marvellous ef- 
ficiency of the Zielklein type of scope on 
high-velocity rifles, who conclude that 
these glasses would be equally satisfactory 
on the .22, As a matter of fact, we do not 
find them so. The big-game rifle is usually 

sighted in to hit point-blank at two hun- 
dred yards. As a rule, there is not so much 
difference in the points of impact of the 
various cartridges produced for big-game 
rifles that it would necessitate frequent 
adjustment. The scope is usually sighted 
in at two hundred yards with the desired 
cartridge and left that way. There is 
nothing gained by jumping from one brand 
of ammunition to another for practical 
big-game ranges and the rifle so sighted, 
although it might vary slightly under dif- 
ferent conditions, will still continue to con- 
sistently strike game at any range from 
the muzzle up to 250 yards. Because ot 
this and because the heavy recoil of high- 
velocity rifles necessitates a very sturdy 
type of mount for the scope, these instru- 
ments are not equipped for easy adjust- 
ment and, in consequence, despite their 
high optical qualities, they are not so 
practical on the .22 as on the high-power. 

When an economical and compact scope 
is required for the small bore, I believe 
that the new Weaver glass will bear se- 
rious consideration. This scope is similar 
in appearance to the Zielklein, of three 
power and has a thirty-foot field. It can 
be mounted very ae over the receiver and 
has micrometer control of windage and 
elevation. 

As yet, 
to try out this instrument. 


I have not had an opportunity 
However, in 
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scope, I would say that if I had to choose 


dth between an expensive or moderately ex- 
ee- pensive rifle with iron sights and a cheap O Ur ex Un 
at rifle equipped with a No. 438 Lyman or 


Weaver scope, I would unhesitatingly 


select one of the latter combinations as my ® 

choice of a squirrel rifle. ece 
wi | have purposely, until this moment, WI] e ‘@ oO e 

nt neglected to mention three outstanding 


rifles of superlative design, despite their 9% 
very moderate cost, all of which have 





ot- | order to emphasize the need for a tele- —— 1G? 
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; & Srream. I have . mind the Model I’ is easy to become interested in the Win- 
‘ (0A Winchester, the Model 33 NRA chester Model 21 if you like a double-barrel. 
Remington and the J unior Stev ens’ It is easy even if you do not. The Winchester 
: f target rifle Model 419. These are all deutite 1 ‘ell iti iain. 
single-shot bolt-action arms, with im- ouble 1s SO well spoken of —everywhere. At 
+ proved N.R.A, type stocks, equipped with the skeet fields and trap shoots—at game-and- 
% | Lyman peep sights and sling straps. The fish club meetings—wherever wing shots gather 
Winchester sells for $16, the Remington : : . z 
& ; for $14.40 and the Stevens for $12.55. Each —in all the sportsmen s magazines—someone ts 
of them weighs approximately 5% pounds, always praising it. And so good looking! Pick up 
which is just about right for the average one that suits you—you take to it instantly. It bal- 
7 man, when equipped with a telescope ances, swings and aims as if a part of you. Shoot it 
a weighing about 112 pounds. Neither too and you want to keep it... . And NOW you can Trap Grade Wincheste 
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point bullets, because of their superior kill- zine, with our compliments. y 
ing energy, should be used for game, par- | 7 
ticularly for such tough little customers | / 
as the fox and grey squirrel. | ; @ Holder through 1933 of 
yson Personally, I have a preference for the 12, 16 and 20 gauge long 
e of 22 W.R.F. and the .25 Stevens load. At run World's Records for 
ugh one time I had a superb Stevens’ schiitzen sheet. 
rifle for squirrel shooting, bored for the | 
long-rifle ammunition and which, in the @ Winner of 1932 and 1933 
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for the .25 Stevens’ load. The improved sIORG OUBISS trap shoot- 
the —— of the —_ bag a ary ser yo ing championships. 
cm ‘or many years, the .22 W.R.F. and the . 
gs 25 Stevens’ received black eyes, because @ Three grades and Custom Built. 
aol they were not considered so accurate as ... Two styles for skeet 
low- the long rifle and to this day, despite im- 
just- provement, they do not compete with the 
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who They have, however, reached the point J. P. Cuenin, Mem- 21 Double-Barrel Shotgun. Get the answers 
s ef- where they are far more accurate than ber 2nd 1933 All- to all your questions about it. Get besides a lot 
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> not listics, both as regards speed and energy, | modern and better. Your book on the ‘2000- 
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sired 221 Hi-Speed HD. | Bi | 1339 7) 85 Book. In it Jules Cuenin, skeet expert, hunter, 

re is [ca oz | iso | 9 | do sports writer and famous all-around sportsman, 

yrand member of the 2nd 1933 All-American Skeet 

ctical Inasmuch as the bolt-action repeating Team, tells how to break your 25 straight. And 

rhted, rifles have not yet been produced for these there are nine other chapters. 

r dif- loads, I would personally be inclined to | 

) con- select the Model 61 Winchester for the | Ask your dealer about a 

from 22 W.R.F. cartridge or a Walnut Hill | Winchester Model 21 

se of Stevens single-shot for the .22 W.R.F. or 

high- the .25 Stevens. Write to us for one 

turdy or both of these new 

st “THE LITTLE GUN” books. For roar cow 

dj ust- coupon below. 

_— By Lynn Marshall Bragg 

O so - _ 

ower. NE hundred and six years ago (1828) 

scope my great-grandtfather, Ishmael ; 

elieve Bragg, bought this gun in Richmond, 

ar se- Virginia. It cost him eighteen dollars, and e a 

imilar it was not second-hand either. Since then 

three it has remained in the possession of the 

It can eldest son of each generation, and is al- eminem cameo nena at ee 

ar and ways referred to as “The Little Gun.” | WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 5C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. | 

e and The gun is a fourteen gauge, single | Please send me [7] (check here) the 
barrel fowling piece, weighing six pounds | Aad ye ~—— 

tunity | and is forty-eight and one-half inches in Book. Address | 

er, in length. Originally its length was fifty a 
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These New 
PEEP SIGHTS 
make the most of 
Stevens Accuracy 
} TOW you can improve your per- 


2 rifle! To the 
accurate barrels for which Stevens has 


~ formance with a .2 


long been famous, is added sighting 
equipment that gives you finer control otf 
thas accuracy. Hooded ramp front sight 
with 3 interchangeable inserts. Receiver 
rear sight with 2 interchangeable sight- 
ing discs, adjustable for windage and ele- 
vation. Six sighting combinations that 
enable you to use the rifle correctly for 
hunting and target shooting at short and 


long range 


No. 066 .22 Caliber 
Bolt Action Repeater 
A wonderfully versatile rifle, with 
tubular magazine that holds ninet 
-22 shorts, fifteen .22 long, or thir- 
teen .22 long rifle, regular or high- 
speed cartridges. Price 1.75 
Send for descriptive literature 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. E- 4, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation 


















THE 
FAMOUS 


ROOT PIPE $1.00 


Hand cut from old seasoned briar 
root treated to require no break- 
ing-in. Genuine Bakelite Stem. 





Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, Murray’s Mellow, Erin- 
more, ete._-the most complete line of foreign to- 
baccos In America, Send for catalog 


PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50—DUBLIN 


A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-5 


18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pareel Post charges prepaid anywhere. 











Marksmen rate it the 


only perfect gun pre GUN * * 
tection. In handy > 
CLEANER 


cans at sport stores. 















1m | | a Pacific’Speec 

c RELOADING TOOL 

GUN SIGHT Reloading Supplies 
co “Pacific” Sights—Front and Rear 
for All Rifles—Telescope Sights 

Send 3c for General Catalog. 
Book on remodeling Enfields, 
s, Springfields—Send 10c 
Dept. Aaa Bal Iboa St,, San Francisco, Calif. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE ( 





Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank anc Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 








| wagon wheel. 
tle, and in the ensuing confusion the gun 


“RUNGE” BRIAR 






Established 1894 




















but due to its wearing thin at the 
muzzle an inch and a half was cut from 
| the barrel over sixty years ago. The barrel 
is of twist steel and is now thirty inches 
jin length. It bears two stamps; one is: 
| E.L.G. and a star within an oval, and the 
| other is H.L. 

On the lock plate to the rear of the 
j|hammer there is engraved two turkey 
| 


| inches, 


| 
| 
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to carry and slow to swing, but in open 
level country and with prairie chickens 
neither of these disadvantages mattered 
much, and it was helpful to have some- 
thing that would account for rises at 
fifty yards. So I took it out again later on 
for ducks with a good deal of confidence, 
but since I had a lot of the No. 6 shells 
left, | took them too, and that was a mis- 





Creat-grandfather’s 106-year-old fowling piece 


hens, and in front of the hammer in Old 
English characters the name “Josh Gol- 
cher.” The trigger guard, lower ram rod 
ferule and butt plate are engraved with a 
floral design. 

The powder horn, cap gourd and shot 
pouch were made by my _ grandfather, 
Ishmael Marshall Bragg, in 1850. But the 
horn charger hanging above the powder 
horn antedates the gun by several years. 

In 1853 Ishmael Marshall Bragg car- 
ried the gun across the plains, from St. 
Joseph, Missouri, to Stockton, California, 
and it still bears a memento of the trip 
in the form of a scar. This appears in the 
picture as a white crescent about four 
inches from the toe of the butt. The gun 
was left for the night leaning against a 
Indians stampeded the cat- 


was knocked down. A shod ox stepped on 
it—leaving the print of one of his calks 
on the stock. After four years in Califor- 
nia, Ishmael Marshall Bragg returned to 
Missouri by way of the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. While crossing the Isthmus the gun 
was used to kill monkeys to feed the na- 
tive porters. 

It has killed feathered and four-footed 
game, including several deer, in the fol- 
lowing states and territories: Virginia, 
Missouri, Texas, Washington, Montana, 
Oregon, Idaho and Alaska. 

My son, aged four years, already talks 
of the time when “The Little Gun” will 
be his, and of the “bears” he’ll kill. And 
he may, at that, for the barrel is bright 
inside and out, and the lock clicks as 
sharply as it did when his great-great- 
grandiather bought it. Furthermore, there 
are caps in the gourd, powder in the horn 
and shot in the pouch—and in his veins is 
the. blood of a long line of American fron- 
tiersmen. “The Little Gun” will carry on. 





PENETRATION OF SHOT 
By Raymond J. Roark 
NUMBER of years ago I bought a 


new gun. It had thirty-two-inch 
barrels, both bored full choke; it was 
chambered for three-inch shells, and the 
makers said it would give 80% patterns 


and kill ducks at eighty yards, which was 
what I wanted it for. I tested the pattern 
and found it to be all that had been 
|claimed. Then I took the gun into the 
| field. It happened that the first use I made 
lof it was on prairie chickens. Reports 
| had been that the birds were getting up 
wild, and so I left my favorite light gun 
at home and took the magnum, with the 
| three-inch shells and No. 6 shot. 

I didn’t do badly. The gun was heavy 





-with all the trimmings 


take. We were shooting on a pass where 
the ducks came over high up and far 
out; they had learned the range of a shot- 
gun pretty well and were adept at keep- 
ing ten or twenty yards outside the dan- 
ger zone. I started with a belief that | 
would soon make them revise their esti- 


mates, but I didn’t have much luck. | 
know I didn’t miss every time, because 
some of the ducks seemed visibly an- 


noyed, and went on faster or moved up 
higher. But the only ones that came down 
were those that were in around ordinary 
ranges ; the seventy- and eighty-yard birds 
went right on about their business. 

Of course I quit very soon, because there 
is no worse practice than shooting at and 
perhaps crippling birds that are out of 
range, but the experience brought up 
rather pointedly the question of how far 


shot of different sizes can be expected 
to kill, entirely aside from the matter of 
pattern. Now the one thing that shot 


must have in order to kill is penetration; 
the tiny pellets have little shocking power, 
and one size is probably about as effec- 
tive as another, provided only that the 
penetration is adequate. Indeed, if they 
have the necessary penetration, small shot 
are generally more effective than large, 
because more of them hit the target and 
there is much more chance of their strik- 
ing a vital But unless they have 


spot. 





Open box to hold cards for making pene- 
tration tests 


penetration enough to drive through hard, 
thick feathers and firm flesh, they have 
no effect whatever. 

The velocities of shot of different sizes 
at various ranges have been accurately 
measured by the ammunition manufac- 
turers. The practical thing in which we 
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are interested, however, is not velocity, 
but penetration, and fortunately this can 
be determined by simple experiments 


much more easily than can velocity. The 
writer recently made some such experi- 
f information, and the 


ments for his own 


Numeern of CAROS PENETRATED 





30 40 50 eo 10 50 
RANGE in YAROS 


Curves show relative penetration of vari- 
ous shot sizes as range increases 


results may be of interest to others. The 
equipment used is shown in the photo- 
graph. It consisted of an open box or 
trough, the sides of which were slotted by 
saw-cuts spaced half an inch apart into 
which 6-inch squares of hard, uniform 
cardboard fitted. Using various sizes of 
shot, this was fired at at ranges from 
thirty to eighty yards, and the penetration 
in each case determined by counting the 
number of cards through which at least 
50 per cent of the shot passed. The re- 
sults are given in the table, and are shown 
graphically in the curve chart. A number 
of shots were fired in each case, and the 
general average used in making up the 
table. When a shot broke the back of a 
card, but failed to pass clear through, it 
was considered to have penetrated half- 
way through that card. 

These results, or those you can easily 
get for yourself in the same way, and 
for the loads in which you are most in- 
terested, can be used to determine the 
relative penetration of different shot 
sizes. Using the curve chart, it is seen 
that 6's at about forty yards have prac- 
tically the same penetration as 4's at 
fifty-five yards, and as 2’s at eighty yards. 


TABLE SHOWING PENETRATION OF 
VARIOUS SIZES OF SHOT AT DIFFERENT 
RANGES 


Number of cards penetrated at range of 


f Shot 30yds,. 40 yds, 50 yds. 60 yds. 80 yds. 
BR 25 1 18 16 12% 
1 €7 15 13 10 
14 11 9 6 
) 5 3 
] 7 4 2 
9 6 } 2 


Epiror’s Note: Mr. Roark’s practical 
study of the relative penetration of vari- 
ous shot sizes is interesting. But to avoid 
any misleading conclusions, it should be 
borne in mind that pattern is quite as im- 
portant as penetration in game shooting. 
In other words, without sufficient pattern 
to score a hit, extra penetration is of no 
practical value. For instance, in going 
Irom No. 6 shot to 4's, the shooter sut- 
lers a loss of 39 percent in pattern, even 
though the penetrating power of the No. 
4 shot is admittedly greater. And in going 
irom 6’s to 2's, the pattern effectiveness 
drops 60 percent.—R. M. N. 
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2 , Master’ 


>t ae OD GS - e  e - fe) Be 


CALIBER .38 
SPECIAL 


WMS NRA. 
Championship 


for Massachusetts 
State Trooper... 


ERE is what Sergeant 

Joseph C. Crescio, 
Massachusetts State Po- 
lice, says about the 
‘Shooting Master."’ 

“I like the smooth ac- 
tion of the Shooting Mas- 
ter and particularly the 
minimum amount of re- 
coil which is helpful in 
the time and rapid fire 
Stages."* 


REVOLVER TEAM. All Team 
Members use the Colt 
Shooting Master 





Sergeant 
Joseph C. Cresclo 


HE same super-smooth action, supreme 
accuracy and perfect balance that 
helped Sergeant Crescio win a National 
Championship will add important points to 
your target scores. 
Results repeatedly prove the Shooting 
Master the finest and most accurate target 
revolver made. This super target arm rep- 


last word in a target revolver. 

If you want to make higher scores, try 
the new Colt Shooting Master. Built on 
the .45 Caliber frame .. . Velvet-smooth, 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Length of Barrel: 6 inches. 
Length overall: 11% inches. 
Weight: 44 ounces. Sights: 
Adjustable Bead or Patridge 


. , sand blasted. Trigger and 
hand-finished target action—super-pre- HammerSpurchecked. Stocks: 
Selected Checked Walnut, 


cisioned, tapered barrel—adjustable, non- = round or square type. Front 
reflecting target sights—Bead or Patridge. nd, ack straps | deeply 


checked. Top k of 
The coupon below will bring full details. frame stippled. 


HARTFORD 
CONN .CTICUT 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. co. 











Free.. 


The new booklet, 
“Colt on the Trail,” 
will be mailed free 


Please send me circular containing full informa- 
tion about Colt ‘“‘Shooting Master’’ Re- 
volver. F-3 
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|] Lead Sticks Tight 
im Gun Bores... 
Lets Go When 


HOPPE’S 
No. 9 
Gets To Work 


| Use this famous solvent to 
i} keep your gun bore lead-free, 
fouling-free, rust-free, mir- 
ror-bright .. . And use 


HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL 

to keep your gun's working parts friction free to 

clean, and polish outside surfaces. It won't gum! All 

good gun dealers sell Hoppe’s. Send us 10c for sam- 

Il ple bottle of No. 9—or 15e for trial can of Oil. 
GUN CLEANING GUIDE FREE 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Ine. 
|f 2310 N, 8th St. Philadelphia. Pa. 





Just what every sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs—ab- 
— water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 


for several days. 
MARB Water- Proof 
= Match Box 


is size of 10 gauge shell—easily 
carried in pocket or by attaching 
ring to belt or chain—made of seamless brass, with 
water-proof swinging top, and wide rough band for 
striking. Get one today and be sure of dry matches 
always. 60c at your dealer's or sent by mail postpaid. 
Ask for our complete Free Catalog. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 
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“| Deserved 
a Sour 
Stomach 





But TUMS Kept My 
Stomach Sweet” 


I ADMIT I was indiscreet at the party last 
night. I had far too much to eat, smoked too 
much. But I feel fine today. Not a hint of sour 
stomach. No acid indigestion, not a trace of 
heartburn. Here’s the secret: After the dinner 
1 ate three or four Tums—those delightful new 
candy-like antacid mints. Tums contain no 
soda or water soluble alkalies, only soothin 
insoluble antacids that pass off undissolved oa 
inert when the acid conditions are corrected. 
Millions now use Tums. Only 10c, all drug stores. 
Beantifal new Id and blue 1934 Calendar- 
Thermometer. Also samples TUMS and NR—Just 


send name and address, pes hae stamp,to A.H. 
TEWwIs COMPANY, Dept, AA-34,St. Louis, Mo. 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOT ALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents 


HANDY TO CARRY 











Improves your shooting! 







King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black K remove haze. 
prominent shooters 

tgun. Send for 


catalog. 


F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Be an expert Taxidermist. Wet cam you at home 
yt Malt to p aoount Birds, Animats 


wild fe 
squirsela, Ly ae frogs and pig 







eons. rofits in spare time 
r 1 abo 
FREE B00 Te 5 £ about 


how to have a ao hobby 
and how to turn your spare time 
into Sure Profits. Free. Send To- 
da Don't delay. State A 





















- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods 
thes, Shoes, Boots, 
, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
upplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 
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ESTABLISHED 1868 
1716 Lester St., Richmond, Va 





NEW CATALOG 
Just Out .... All Latest Prices! 
Stoeger's GREEN COVER Catalog No. 23 
America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the selection of gun equipment and accessories 
ew Send 25c in stamps for 152 page arms catalog™ 
A. FF. STOERGER, INc. 
507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 
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SHOTGUN BUSTS TESTED 
By R. M. Nichols 
SEE by the papers where the College 


Professor is gradually emerging from 
cloistered retirement and becoming more 
and more of a practical help to the great 


mass of us Untutored Citizens. We have 
the brain trust, the boloney dollar, and a 


eS 
1 magnificent specimen of mountain 


lot of academic alphabeticals like the 
NRA, CWA, AAA, and so on. Now 
comes Professor William J. Conley of the 
University of Rochester, who conducts a 


highly illuminating series of tests to de- 
termine what makes a shotgun go bust 

The conclusion Professor Conley reach- 
es is this: that whenever a shotgun barrel 
lets go you can be reasonably sure that 
the casus belli was obstruction in the 
barrel. Of course if you happen to be on 
the receiving end of said gun, during the 


this posthumous 
be of little prac- 


process of its eruption, 
knowledge might possibly 
tical value to you. 


l am not willing to agree that all such 


gun-busts are the result of bore obstruc 
tion. But I do think that = about 
99-44/100ths per cent of them are pure 
carelessness—getting mud, snow, or freez- 
ing water into the muzzle, or forgetting 
pieces of cleaning rag in the bore. An 
occasional smash-up may be caused by 
trying to shoot he-shells in an old she- 


gun. But according to the professor’s ex- 
periments, this type of bust is a good trick 
if you can do it. In fact he conducted all 
his tests using nothing but old 12-gauge 
klucks salvaged from junk-shops. Even 
with double and triple loads the ancient 
betsies stood up under the shock and asked 
for more. But when only a half-inch of 
plugged the muzzle Wham! 
went the gun, and a piece of the “works” 
flew back fifty feet and smacked into the 
barn door, from behind which the cautious 
experimenter pulled the firing cord. 

All of which tends to prove that practi- 
cally all gun-bust wails that come in to 
American gun manufacturers are highly 
open to question, where the claim is made 
that the gun was at fault. Just the same, 
when we personally shoot the modern, 
high-pressure stuff we much prefer to use 
it ina gun 7 is modernly designed and 
built to take 1 

Moreover, a ays before slipping shells 
into the gun, either at skeet or in the field, 
we make sure that the barrels are clear. 
Usually do the same thing three or four 
times during a day’s hunt, especially 
where the going is rough, through swamp 
mire or muddy fields, when snow is on the 
ground, or when one trips into a tumble. 
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So stupidly embarrassing for an experi- 
enced gunner’s relatives to have to admit 
that he got bumped off from the wrong end 
of a gun. 

When I was an exceedingly youthful 
nimrod, starting out with my first gun, my 
Uncle Abner counselled me warningly o 
this particular point. And to make 


1 
the 


warning stick in what I am pleased to call 





~ 


Photo Canadian National Railwa 


caribou shot in the Canadian Rockies 


Abner improvised a very 
which same I herewith 


my mind, Uncle 
effective couplet, 


pass on to posterity, thus: 
Boy . Gun... Joy Fun 
Gun... Bust... Boy Dust 
Pretty little sentiment, isn’t it? 


PIPE-TIME AFTER SUPPER 


I HAVE always strongly suspicioned 
that guides and game wardens get to- 
gether in their camp-fire story telling. 
[specially in the big-game hunting camps 
of the North. The wardens generally act 
as stooges, or feeders, in the parlance of 
the variety stage. And many’s the gor- 
geous whopper told for the wonderment 
and gleeful entertainment of the tender- 
foot in camp. At that, you don’t have to 
be a tenderfoot to enjoy ’em. I have heard 
the same ones told time and again, by the 
same pair of entertainers, and I still get 
a kick out of them. Have you ever been 
to the camp where this particular act is 
put on? 

It is pipe-time after supper in an Adi- 
rondacks deer hunting camp. Uncle Billy, 
the oldest guide, and the local game war- 
den are getting up steam and feeling out 
their audience. Every sportsman in the 
\dirondacks knows of course that it is 
not legal to trap beaver. 

“Gettin’ any beaver in your traps lately, 
Uncle Billy ?” innocently inquires the war- 
den. 


“Y-e-s-s,” drawls Uncle Billy. “Ev’ now 
and then I find one.” 
“What do you do with ’em?” 
“Oh I just skin ’em,”’ murmurs Uncle 
Billy, ‘an’ turn ’em loose.’—R. M. N 
WATCH YOUR STEP! 
OW careful must a man be in order 


to hes safe with a gun? Pipe this one, 
and draw your own conclusions. My good 
friend Bob, the gunsmith, told it to me the 
other day. Bob has his cubby-hole work- 
shop down below the street level of lower 
Manhattan. Frequently, after making or- 
dered repairs, he has to test his customers’ 
guns with real shootems in the barrels. He 
fires these test shots into a dark and cob- 
webby hole where bullet or shot load 
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buries itself harmlessly into the sub-soil , 


of the world’s most famous island. 

One day last week Bob had just finished 
repairing an auto-loading shotgun. Slip- 
ping a shell in the barrel and a couple 
more in the magazine he stepped into his 
home-made firing chamber. He brought 
the gun to his shoulder, his finger on the 
trigger—and just at that fleeting instant 
saw a dimly faint glow of light at the far 
end of the narrow hole. When he dis- 
covered the cause, his heart nearly stop- 
ped. With a small stub of lighted candle 
making a tiny spark in the dark, and with 
his body concealing any possible view of 
the candle flame from the firing port— 
and with his back to the gun and his head 
directly in the line of fire at ten-foot 
range—a plumber’s helper was_ blindly 
groping to locate an underground water 
pipe . . . while the band played Annie 
Rooney.—R. M. N 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
8 MM. LEBEL CARBINE 


SHootinG Epitor 
I have an 8 mm. Lebel cavalry rifle which 
vas a very short barrel, the bullet itself tr aveling 
or about seventeen inches This rifle is the 
» as originally issued by the French Army 
r cavalry use and is a Model 1892. It was 
brought back by a veteran after the War. I have 
} deer with it very successfully up to 
ranges of 100 yards and wish to know how far 
it is reasonably accurate 
lave made a stationary clip and have no 
1 with jamming shells. When I used the 
sular three-shot clip I had trouble with jam- 
Was this due to the fact that I was using 
t-point shells which are quite a bit shorter 
han the military shell? 
I have a Marlin Model 27, .25-20. The barrel 
$ 1 arter 
f its length. How fan will this rifle be reasonably 















hopelessly rusty and pitted for one- 


Exnest E. Le Fountain. 


AN T remember those little Lelel cavalry 
carbines very well. It is not a rifle that I think 
very highly of but I must confess it has all the 
range you require for eastern deer hunting. 
However, I wouldn't want to depend upon it 
much over 150 yds., but the cartridge is, of 

*, superb. The rifle is crudely made and 
ighted and unless you have it equipped 
urate sights—a peep in the rear and 
y bead in front—-I would limit its use 

150 yds. You might increase it to two 
1 with the sights named. 

‘ think that. probably, the jamming was due 
to the ‘soft-point ammunition, the gun having 
ween. made for hard-nose bullets. | 

It is impossible for anybody to answer your 
stion regarding the Marlin. You can only | 
y testing it. I don’t imagine it will shoot 











W fair degree of accuracy over fifty yards. 
SHOOTING EviTor. 
6.5 MANNLICHER CARTRIDGE 
OVERRATED 


AkMS AND AMMUNITION DEPARTMENT: 

ild like to see a discussion of the 6.5 mm, 
artridge in your Arms & Ammunition Depart- 
ment. It is, I believe, a splendid cartridge for | 
leer and to my knowledge no U. S. manufacturer 
makes a gun that handles this cartridge. If you 
ant to use this cartridge, it is either a question 
ving a hand-made gun that is very ex 
pensive or using a foreign gun, the majority 

f which seem to have the Mannlicher action that 
1 do not like. 

Will you please compare the ballistics and 
killing power of this cartridge with the corres- 
p 
( 








onding American cartridge that comes the 
losest to it in killing power, giving the relative 
merits of each one. 

Three friends of mine hunted north of Jasper 
Park this fall. Two used .30"06 with 180- and 
-2U-grain cartridges. The third used a 6.5 mm 
cartridge and, according to their experiences, the 
6.5 did better execution than either the 180- or 
<<U-gr. cartridges. The explanation may be in the 
design of the bullet for the particular speed 
at Which it travels, giving it an advantage over 
ullets that travel at a greater rate of speed 


nd having more weight. | 

W. H. Tusver. 

Ans.—There have been many discussions of | 
the 6.5 Mannlicher cartridge in my Department 

in the past. In fact, I have written several 
lengthy articles about it in years gone by. The 
cartridge, so to speak, has outlived its justifiable 

popularity, It is still on excellent load—an | 


cartridge for deer, sheep, goats and similar 
mountain game, where the hunter has to think 
twice about the weight of his rifle and wants a 
moderately powerful arm. That is the reason 
why it is so popular in Eure pe for shooting stags | 
in the highlands of Scotland and amo mg the | 





SMASH ’EM 
DON’T CHIP ’EM 
OUknowthe thrill whenaspeedingtarget 
disappears like a puff of smoke. Of course, 
a piece chipped off counts the same on the 
score-board, but chipping doesn’t give you 
satisfaction and confidence in your shooting. 
The referee may not see the chip, but he 
can’t mistake a cloud of dust. To smash ’em 

regularly and. 


dryness—that_ always throws the dhe Kara 
and fast in close, even patterns. This is what 
you have in Hercules Red Dot Powder. The 
marked preference for Red Dot shown by 
the leading trap and skeet shooters is a safe 
_guide to follow in making your choice. 


HERCULES. POWDER, COMPAN if 
INCORPORATED 














400-Yard Woodchuck Accuracy 
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GET What You SEE with this 
GRIFFIN & HOWE .25 Roberts Rifle 


Also get not only remarkable ertra-long range effectiveness at small game and varmints 
ines with maximum load, a highly capable deer rifle. Shoots new standard mg WN 
‘leanbore .25 Roberts ammunition. Action Springfield (obtained through your N.R./ 
membership), Mauser, Winchester 54 or Remington 308. G. & H. .25 Roberts coe GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


5-shot magazine. Lyman No. 48 receiver sight—Gold Bead front sight. Stock reshaped Makers of Fine Rifles 
or G. & H. standard as shown. With or without telescope sight and quick detachable 202-F E 44th S 
mounting. Write for information and prices. Consult us on rebarreling, restocking, orna- ‘ ast hes t. 
menting or repair work. Ask for quotations on telescope sights, expertly mounted New York City 
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438 Scope with closely 


earrr ise 


pce: lia A at100 adjustable mount, com- 
yds. Also well adapted plete ready to mount. $20.00 f.0.b. With 1% minute click mount, 
to target shooting. micrometer adjustments, windage and elev., $27.50 complete, f.o.b. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West Street, MIDDLEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
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LYMAN SIGHTS || Tree 


Demonstrate Full Accuracy of Your Gun 





It’s great sport to get outdoors looking for chucks 
or game—perhaps trying your skill at targets. It's 
better yet to aim with Lyman Sights and hit the 
mark. They're made for your gun 








oe | Guns and Gunning 


Captain Paul A. Curtis 
Editor, Arms and Ammunition Depart- 
| ment, Field and Stream. 
The most complete and illumi- 
nating book on the subject re- 
cently published. No sportsman 
can afford to be without it. 
Attractively illustrated in color, 
half-tone and line 





No. 42 ed. $3.50 


$5.00 


The Penn Publishing Company 
PHILADELPHIA 





No. 48 Micrometer adjust 
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chamois hunters in the Carpathian and Italian 
- - and the Tyrol. 
rhis cartridge, however, is about in the same 
class as the .30-30 in power. It has no more 
energy, no flatter trajectory and isn’t really 
suitable for any larger game, except for one 
factor. The bullet being smaller in diameter and 
being of the same weight, it naturally has greate: 
sectional density. Of the two, the Mannlicher 
is the most deadly bullet on heavy game because 
it is not apt to break up back of thé base an: 
go to pieces the way a short-point high-velocity 
will. ' 
To illustrate how close it is in general ¢ 
ciency to the .30-30, let us compare the two. The 
popular Mannlicher cartridge shoots a 160-grain 
bullet at 2177 ft. per second; muzzle energy 1630 
Ibs.; remaining energy at 100 yds. 1350 Ibs.; 
| midrange trajectory at 100 yds., 1.01, 200 yds. 
4.51. Now compare this with the .30-30 with the 
new 150-grain loads: velocity 2370; energy 1807 
ell energy 1472; midrange trajectory at 
| 100 yds. 0.85, .92 at 200 yds. You can see that 
everything but sectional density of the bullet is 
in favor of the .30-30. 
don’t consider the cartridge anything like s 
good as the .30-06 for the Alberta Rockies—not 
| by any stretch of the imagination. It is nothing 
like as powerful. The 6.5 mm. would not do 
better execution than a 30-06 with the 180- or 
220-grain bullet, unless it were due to the fact 
that the shooter was able to place his shots bet 
ter, because of its milder recoil and decre ased 
muzzle blast. This, however, is a fault in the 
shooter, rather than in the rifle he is using, for 


th- 
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able receiver sights for tar 
get rifles such as Win. 52 














Sav. 19-33 (and Sporter 
Stevens 417; ete $13.00 
For sporting or hunting ri Lyman STS Seon clatd 
te Rem. 30 Exp., Win. 54 Reversible ivory bead 
Kra Mauser et $11.56 ad obe. $1.73 | 

Complete Lyman catalog sent for 10c. | Vn. 
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THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. fienairne Wy 2 pon Ba 

70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. peeks i Sat harry 
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RARE BEAUTY AND PERFORMANCE 


NEW FOX SP GRADE DOUBI 













12, 16 AND 20 GAUGE 


» all the fine shooting qualities for which the Fox Gun is 
, so well known, Savage now adds new beauty in the blend- 
ba) 4 Ge ing of lines of stock, frame, barrels and forend. The owner of 

* one of these modern streamlined guns will find as much grati- 
fication in its superb beauty as in its matchless performance. 


FOX G 





IN DIVISION, SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. R-5, Utica, N.Y. 








Stop Before You 


Go on Your 





\NCHES OFF 


WAISTLINE 


“Director Belt reduced 4 waistline from *§, / 


BEAR y | 42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
or LION a | LU Ae T : | Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
; after meals.” —G. NEwTon, Troy, N.Y. 
° \ Ra Director Belt instantly improves your 
Jones ees. Dear, * appearance, putssnap in your step, re- 


for FREE’ litera- lieves “shortness of breath,” restores NEW 
ture showing typical examples of Jonas master | YOUR VIGOR as fat vanishes. 3 aorta 
craftsmanship in recreating wild-life for discrimi- Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
nating sportsmen who are satistied only with some | back where they belong. Gentle aod f EASY WAY 
thing BETTER than the average. Jonas artistry and | sage-lik e action increases elimination © —— 
1, 7 


kill bring you the BES laxidermy—give and regularity ina normal way without 
YOUR trophies a natural, life-like appearance not | use atte arsh mere ating cathention. You x kd DRUGS 
equalled by ORDINARY methods. Write TODAY look and feel years ’ 


be thoroughly INFORMED 
TAXIDERMY before you 
your trip. 
Master Taxidermists 
102! Broadway, Denver, Colo. 









‘ 
“Eleeliag 
1 Let us prove our claims. _- oo 
No obligation. Write to- [ee 
L day for trial offer. 


LANDON & WARNER 360%. Michizan Ave. 


Dpt. 

















Most compact fclding 
boat made 











Light, easy to handle, no leaks ; check as baggage, 
arry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non sinkable, stronger 
than wood, used by I u ‘oreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for outboard motor, Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO.. 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


























many men who do not do a great deal of rifle 
| shooting g will do better with a mild cartridge tha: 
| they would with a more powerful one. 

| SHootinG Eprror 


HOW TO CURE FLINCHING 


Capt. Curtis: 

Il am writing to gain some information on the 
causes of flinching in the use of the modern 
high-powered rifle and particularly for any in 
struction looking to the correction of this ten 
acious habit. The Army teaching, as you well 
know, is that proper trigger squeeze is the 
answer, the soldier not knowing when the ex 
plosion is to be expected. There is a good deal 
of ogg « in this method of overcoming th: 
defect, but there are shortcomings too. The ner- 
vous tension of waiting for the shot, particular- 
ly in a high-strung individual, is considerable 
and may tend to defeat the ends for which it 
is intended. Further, it is not suitable for big- 
game shooting on running shots in timber es 
pecially, where one must know the exact moment 
of the discharge of his piece. Here we have the 
further complication of extreme emotional ex- 
citation and exaltation which adds to the un- 
certainty of the shooting. 

I have at hand an excellent pam by Frank 
Triem in the September issue of Field & Stream 
dealing with this subject i it may be that 
there is nothing more to be offered than the four 
points he gives. These are: the proper fit of the 
rifle, hygienic living to control excessive nervous 
tension, plenty of snapping practice and a search- 
ing analysis of the subconscious. 

Some clarification is needed on the first point 
3y what test can one judge of the fit of his 
rifle stock? Is the regular sporting stock on the 
Winchester Model 54 suitable for all shooters 
and is the same true of the ordinary-issue stock 
on the Army Springfield? 

Finally, what is your judgment as to the 
value of snap shooting on running quarry with 
a .22 as pra actice for the more earnest business 
of crs acking down on the big rl ec with a real 
rifle? And again what rifle would you recom- 
mend? I am looking especially at the Winchester 
57, the Remington 34 N. R. A. and the old 
| N. R. A. Savage. T am thinking rather of the 
last, on account of the price. The objection t 
this kind of practice to my nied is that the rifle 
is lighter than a sporter, there is no recoil and 
hence there is no training against flinching, and 
finally the emotional element is totally lacking 

I am very much in earnest in requesting this 
information of you. I have seldom failed to 
finally connect on my buck or wild pig but—l 
have made shots that rise up and haunt me in 
my dreams, a bitter reproach to the serious 
hunter. 

Thank you for your favor. 





k. £. & 


| Ans.—Flinching is a matter of nerves. / 
little rifle which one man won’t flinch with at 
all will make another one flinch badly. Proper 
trigger squeeze is only part of the story. The 
most accurate and experienced target shots. will 
at times flinch a little. One thing to do is t 
stuff the ears with cotton. This cuts down the 
belch and report of the gun and tends to stoj 
one’s flinching. At the same time, have some 
companion assist you. Let him lie beside you 
while you are practicing and load the gun and 
hand it to you. Without seeing him do it. he 
can sometimes put a cartridge in it and again 
refrain from doing so, so that after holding 
your breath and care fully squeezing the trigger. 
you will just have an absurd little click from 
the empty arm. This is the best cure for flinc h 
| ing that I know, for it takes the mind off the 
| recoil. ‘ 
The regular stock of the Winchester Model 
54. N. R. A. type will suit ninety-nine out ot 
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THE BIGGEST BEARS ON 
EARTH. The result of 6 months of 


dangerous work, this is the finest and 
most thrilling picture ever made of the 
Great Alaska Brown Bear, which some- 
times exceeds 11 ft. length and 1600 Ibs. 
weight. Close-up “shots” that will take 
| your breath away. 


2 GREAT NEW 
|| MOTION PICTURES 


Made by Harold McCracken, famous 





explorer, big game hunter, pho- 
tographer, these films are beyond 
praise. There is nothing else like 


| 

them. And there are 24 such pictures 

| in the Field & Stream library of 16 
mm. motion pictures of hunting and 

| fishing, the finest entertainment that 
can be had by any club of sportsmen. 

Write for complete information 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York 


KENAI MOOSE. The Kenai Penin- 

sula in Alaska is the greatest moose coun- 
{| try on earth. This picture, made in the 
heart of it, brings you wonderful close-up 
studies of some of the most majestic an- 
imals ever photographed. A truly great 
picture. 














} one hundred, but it is untrue of the ordinary 


issued Army Springfield. Such a rifle could never 
fit a man 6 feet and weighing 160 pounds, as 
I did when in the service, though naturally I 
had to use it. 

As regards the snap shooting of running game, 
whether it is running or whether it is st: anding, 
the trigger pull should be the same. The trigger 
should be carefully squeezed as you swing the 
gun in line with the game. It should never be 
jerked or pulled. Insofar as game shooting is 
concerned, you can forget the flinch. Whether 
|} you flinch or not on the target, am quite 
| confident you never would in the stress of 
| excitement produced by aiming at a desirable 
quarry. 

Practice with the .22 will do a great deal to 
overcome flinching. | would suggest the Model 
34 Remington N. R. A. if you want an inex 
pensive weapon. It is just_a toss-up between the 

. R. A. Savage and the Model 57 Winchester. 
They are about equal in price. Particularly re- 
member when shooting the big rifle, my sugges- 
tion about stuffing the ears when shooting at the 
target. When shooting at game, I am convinced 
that the shots which bothered you were entirely 
due to excitement rather than to flinching. The 
next time you have an opportunity to do a little 
rifle shooting, get some one to lie down beside 
you and load the piece as I have suggested. 
Squeeze off your shots so you cannot tell when 
the trigger is going to let go and stuff your ears 
with cotton. In a very short time, I think you 
will overcome it. 


SuHootine Epitor. 





THE STANDARD AUTOMATIC 


Capt. Curtis: 

In his book entitled Rifles and Rifle Shootina, 
Charles Askins speaks of an auto-loading rifle 
which can be chi anged to a hand- -operated arm and 
which he calls the “Standard” 











SKEET 
SHOOTERS! 


Get in the 25 
do i easily, in 
the “movie” 


straight class. You can 
your own home, by 
method of instruction. 


Field eg 
sreGna 


has just prepared a 16 mm. 
picture that shows you the 
for every station. It is in both natural 
motion and slow motion. Every de- 
tail is shown—position of feet, knees, 
body, head, arms, hands and gun, both 
before the trap is sprung and through- 
out the flight of the bird, including 
that vital second of final swing after 
the trigger is pulled. Carefully written 
captions make every point doubly 
clear. An instructor charging $5.00 
an hour could teach you no more. 
This skeet film is in one 400 ft. 
reel. We'll rent it to you for one week 
for $5.00 in cash, or we'll lend it to 
you free in return for either one four- 
year subscription at $10.00 or four 
— il subse riptions at $2.50 each, 
Get a bunch of friends to go in with 
on this. Practicing together and 
coaching each other will be more fun 
and will make the cost negligible. One 
of the bunch is almost certain to have 
a projector if you do not. Send your 
order in right away. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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still con- 


A. Circe. 


Can you tell me if that model is 
structed and by whom? 


| 

| 

| Awns.—No, the Standard rifle is no longer 
made. It was designed, if memory serves me, 
| about 1906. The Company was formed at Wil- 
| mington, Delaware, and was only in operation for 
| about two years before it failed. The rifle was 
never popular and was certainly an ugly looking 
contraption, 


There were two models made—all of them 
for the Remington automatic cartridges. Both 
of them were slide-action arms but one of them 
| had a gas vent in the barrel with a gadget 
attached, whereby, if you adjusted the gadget 
| to suit, the gun became an automatic or hand- 
operated gun at the discretion of the shooter. 
| fe hear of them now and then but it is 


| certainly not an arm that T would advise you to 
| buy, even if you could secure one in good 
second-hand condition. 

SuHootina Eprror. 


STEPPING UP THE .30-30 
Capt. Curtis: 

I would appreciate a bit of information con- 
cerning the hand-loading of some special loads 
for the .30-30. have a Winchester 54 .30 
W. C. F. which in reality is our old .30-30. Some 


time back, the Winchester people told me that 
the action on this gun was as strong as any 
other caliber in the Model 54. Therefore, 1 got 


the idea that | could safely step up some special 
loads. 

I have been using ammunition with the 110- 
grain hollow-point and | observe that I get some 
very bad ricochets which just won’t do over here 
in East Texas. I am unable to find a 
listing the velocities of the 110-grain bullet, but 
| presume it is around 2700 at the muzzle, in- 
asmuch as the 125-grain is 2550 at the muzzle 
and 2190 at 100 yards. 

I would appreciate any ideas that you 
have, because I’ve got a good supply of 
chester and U. M. C. cases that have 
fired only once and the chucks and crows 
plentiful about sixty miles southeast of 


may 
Win 
been 
are 
here. 
T. Lyman, 
Ans.—In “superizing” rifle cartridges, there 


are two things you have to remember—-that even 
though the action of your rifle is just as strong 


gives way first. 


The 110-grain .30-30 load, as produced by the 
Winckester and Remington Companies, has a 
muzzle velocity of 2550 ft. per second and I 


the 125-grain bullet, though this bullet is used 
a lot for reloading at home. By using 40.6 grains 
of DuPont No. 17% with the 110-grain bullet, 


you can boost the velocity to 2760 ft. 
and this would be safe 
new cases. 

This load should break up as well as any that 
I could recommend for use in a .30-30 rifle, 
provided you use soft exposed-point 
There are no lighter bullets used nor can you 
increase the velocity further. 


SHOOTING 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 


per second 
in a bolt-action rifle with 





Epitor. 


table | 


as one of the same model made for the .30-06 or 
270 cartridge, the case is not so strong; and | 
bolt-action rifles never give way unless the case | 


don’t know of any factory cartridge loaded with | 


bullets. | 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


Model 12 
SKEET GUN 


12 


Prominent leaders who have dem- 
onstrated this Winchester’s 
ability to win include N. T. 
MacCollom, of Dallas, Texas, 

Captain of the 1930 and 1932 
All- American Skeet Teams, 
and J. L. “Don” Morrison, 
1933 All-American Team... And 
NOW, with many high honors 
won, Winchester Model 12 has 
a new Skeet Gun style of 

its own, 





TRY THE NEW 


16 OR 20 GAUGE 


HE Winchester Model 12 Repeat- 
ing Shotgun as furnished for field 
shooting has been one of the most 
popular and successful guns in skeet. 
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INTERSECTIONAL SHOOT 
ON A NEW PLAN 


By Charles Crist Delmonico 


Secretary, N. J. State Skeet Shooting Association 


OR the first time, in so far as the 
knowledge of this writer is con- 
cerned, an important inter-state 
skeet. shoot was held on a club- 

against-club basis instead of the customary 

five-man team method. The outcome is of 
no small interest in its possible bearing 
upon future intersectional events. 

he 2nd Annual Middle Atlantic States 

Team and Individual Championship which 

took place at the double field layout of 

~ Roseland (N.J.) Community Skeet 
lub on February 18th, was the event in 

which the experiment was made. 
Incidentally, a new star was added to 

the firmament of champions. W. Palen 

Conway, banker and _ thorough-going 

sportsman, crashed through a field of 

fifty-nine, which included many of the 
outstanding skeet shots in the country, to 
take individual honors with a score of 
ety tro Without falter or doubtful target 
he hung up perfect scores in the first three 
rounds, dropping only one bird in his last 
frame; and scoring a double honor in 

leading his five-man squad to victory im 

the team championship with 481x500. 


Following closely on Conway's heels, 
and also shooting with clock-like precti- 
sion, came his team mate C. = Toothe, 


lri-State Champion in 1932, who dropped 
one bird each in his first and last rounds, 
with two perfect scores in between, to 
chalk up a 98x100 for second place. 

Only two targets behind with 96's were 
D. R. Nichols, another team mate, and 
Edward Garland, the latter winning the 
shoot-off for third place. 

The other two members of the winning 
Loantaka Skeet Club team were L. C. 
Delmonico and the writer who scored 93 
and 95 respectively. Second team honors 
were won by Roseland Community Skeet 
Club with 469x500, while the Northern 
Westchester Rifle & Pistol Club of N. Y 
placed third with 453x500 

Holding this event on a club-against- 
club basis caused a considerable amount 
of advance controversy. The conclusions 
which may be drawn from the results are 
interesting. For the uninitiated it should 
be explained that on this plan a club may 
enter aS many men as care to shoot, the 
five high scores to count as the team. The 
plea for this method is that it eliminates 
the difficulties of selecting five-man teams 
and gives every club member an oppor- 
tunity to come through for team honors. 

Against this, is the obvious disadvan- 
tage which it places on clubs which are 
located at a considerable distance from 
where the shoot is held. It is difficult to 
get more than five men to travel far to 
enter a shoot. And even when they do, 


~s 


i me as 
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five men are usually handicapped com- 
peting against ten entries from another 
club. 


As it turned out the match was won by 


five men who have been shooting as a 
team for some time, although there were 
ten entries from their club. In another 
case only one man scored among the five 
> 
8 









ener SMANGLE f° 
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individual champion, 
Middle Atlantic States shoot, 99 x 100. Mr. 


W. Palen Conway, 
Conway is President of Guaranty Trust 
Ca, 5. % 


high who does not regularly rate the five- 
man team. His score only added one tar- 
get to the team total. 

At the same event last year there were 
fifty-six entries, with seven teams repre- 
senting six clubs. In this shoot there were 
fifty-nine entries with the same number of 
clubs represented. Based upon the records 
of other major events, this is considerably 
below a normal increase. 


EVERAL clubs which were expected to 

be present did not send teams, so the 
writer is informed, because they would 
not compete five men against larger local 
entries. Members who belonged to several 
clubs entered the match under the banner 
of only one of these, which reduced the 
number of individual clubs represented 
and somewhat lessened the competitive 
spirit. To aggravate this situation, the 
management neglected to post the shoot- 
er’s club affiliations alongside his name, 
so that it was impossible to follow the 
standing of the clubs during the event. 
This, however, was the only error made in 
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an otherwise well-conducted skeet shoot. 

While the club-against-club plan has 
some merit in local inter-club shoots, for 
inter-sectional team championships it dves 
not begin to create the intense competitive 
spirit or offer the interest of shooting five- 
man teams. Furthermore, when a man is 
shooting merely as one of a large group 
of club members, his performance is of 
no particular significance, since if he fails 
to make a good score he is comfortably 
aware that some other club-mate will take 
his place. The responsibility for the suc- 
cess of a five-man team, on the other hand, 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of every 
man on the team. No man can afford to 
fall down in his score, at least not too 
badly. It is shooting under this additional 
strain which really develops a good com- 
petitive shot—and aiter all, isn’t this what 
competition is for? 


IMPROVED SKEET TARGETS? 
By R. M. Nichols 


V ILL the dear old manufacturers of 

Blue Flyers and Whiterocks kindly 
step up and tell this aged reporter when 
they're going to catch up with the skeet 
game by developing a real skeet target? 
They have been giving us the target that 
was primarily designed for straight trap 
shooting. They have been giving us this 
target so long now that it has got to be a 
habit. Maybe you wouldn't call this a 
downright bad habit. But in my humble 
opinion it isn’t exactly a good one either. 

In the first place, the target in present 
use has poor visibility on the average skeet 


field. The good shot with poor or failing 
eyesight is unfairly handicapped when 
shooting skeet against a good shot of 


equal skill who has the eyesight of a hawk. 
When they developed the present target 
years for straight trap shooting, it 
was recognized that the difference be- 
tween live and artificial targets was 
chiefly this: The live target starts in low 
and accelerates to high speed, and the 
gunner’s eye gets a chance to function in 
its focusing while the bird is still moving 
at slow speed. The artificial target, on the 
other hand, flushes at maximum speed 
and flies to a stop. So they helped the 
straight trap shooter’s eye over this dis- 
advantage by painting a yellow or white 
bull’s-eye on the top of the target. When 
this target leaves the trap on a straight 
trap shooting range, notice how quickly 
the eye catches the ringed bull’s-eye tilted 
up towards the shooter. Swell. But fly 
the same target over a skeet range, and 
all you see of this bull's-eye is a thin strip 
of yellow or white at the top. 

What happens? Well I, for one, have 
to hurry my shot on the average skeet 
field in order to kill it over Station &. 
With the woods and hillside background 
on the average skeet field I’m darned if | 
can see the target until it has travelled 
nearly ten yards. That leaves it only 
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about twelve or fifteen yards to go before 
it starts falling. Maybe less. Certainly it 
is best to kill it before it passes much be- 
yond the Number 8 peg. But I have to 
hurry my shot to do this, and a hurried 
shot scores a miss all too frequently. 

I wonder how many brethren feel the 


same as I do about it, now that the subject | 


has come up? 
Something might be done about it. My 
suggestion is, that a yellow or white band 









Is there such a thing 
as a 


BORN SHOOTER 
? 

















Field & Stream State Cup—22-inch replica 

of famous Lordship Cup—now emblem of 

State 5-Man Team Championship in New | 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 





about the bottom—rather than the top— 

of the inverted saucer would fill the bill 

nicely. Maybe a yellow spot in the center | 
of the under side of the target would be | 
good too. This latter would help a lot on 

the devilish backgrounds we sometimes 

find on the Station 8 shot coming from the 

low traphouse. I think it would help visi- 

bility no end, especially for the shooter 

with slow-focusing, or failing, eyes. It 

would help the yellow-paint manufacturers | 
too—the red-paint boys have had things 
too much their own way during the past 
tour years anyhow. And now maybe Dave 
Sklar, or Herb Perk out on the Coast, or 
some other smartcracker, will write in to 
say that maybe we ought to do something 
ior the languishing lightning-bug industry 
too, for skeet shooting at night. We'll let 
that pass. 

Understand, I’m not for making skeet 
any easier. No sense in that. Nor would 
I make it any more difficult. Because, just 
as it is, skeet offers a wonderful training | 
ground for the man who has never before 
enjoyed the tingling pleasure of acquiring 
skill at wingshooting. But—giving us a 
skeet target of better visibility, it seems to 
me, would be working from the right end 
in according fair and equal opportunity to 
all shooters. I mean, as opposed to shot 
load specification, which appeals to me as 
perhaps being one of those tiresome tech- 
nicalities that impedes, rather than helps, 
the good-natured sportsmanship that every 
shooting game must depend upon in the 
long run. Give me bottom-striped skeet 


| 


OU’VE often heard the phrase 

“a born shooter.” Have you 
ever seen one? True, there are men 
who bring down birds so easily, so 
consistently, that they seem to be 
natural born shooters. 


But years of practice are back of 
the best shooters. Practice in the 
field. Practice at clay targets. 
Practice from different positions, 
under varying conditions. 


Today, men who want to improve 
their field shooting are taking up 
Skeet. Skeet duplicates every shot 
in actual field shooting—and more. 





Skeet is genuine practice — and 
good, competitive fun! 

There’s probably a Skeet Club 
near you. If you don’t know where 
it is, write us and we'll tell you. Or 
build your own skeet field for as 
little as $100. 

Learn about Skeet. ‘‘Skeet Shoot - 
ing Hints’”—published by du Pont 
—tells you. Send for your copy. 
There is no charge. 


UPON 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Incorporated 
Sporting Powder Division 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 














FOR ALL WHO LIKE TO SHOOT 
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$3*°""™"An Hour for Your SpareTime 


HAT figures about $60 to $75 a week, if you give all your spare time. Does 
it interest you? Then how about $5 an hour, figuring about $100 a week? 
Well, other Field & Stream readers have done just that; and if they can 


do it you can. 


In your city there are a great many men who are fond of hunting and 


fishing. 


Every one of them would get immense profit and pleasure out of every issue 


of Field & Stream. 


You can call on from 12 to 15 such men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
We have had many readers get 5 subscriptions per hour. 

And in return for these subscriptions we will give you any article or articles 
made by any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, absolutely free, the 
number of subscriptions required being based on the retail value of the article. 
These few items were selected at random to show how much you can get in 


return for a little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW FOR COMPLETE 


INFORMATION! 








Above: Double-header bait-cast- 
Above: Level wind, anti-back lash, quadruple ing line, 22 lb. test. Double 
multiplying reel. Yours free for three yearly strength and wear is braided into 


subscriptions, 





Above: Fishing knife with 4” blade of 
stainless steel and special blade for clean- 
ing and scaling. Knife blade exactly right 
for cleaning and/or skinning birds and 
small animals. Yours for only 2  sub- 
scriptions. 





Box—steel, 
waterproof with cantilever tray, 


Above: Tackle 


14” long, 6'4” deep, 6” wide. 
Yours for only 1 yearly sub- 
scription 

FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtaining 
merchandise free, and also send subscription 
order forms and sample copies 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


FP & 85-34 


both ends. Middle part 40 yards of 


level line; each end 5 yds. of 
double strength. Value $2.50. 
Yours free for 2 yearly subscrip- 


tions. 





A é 


Above: ‘“Three-in-One” 
A new idea in telescope rods. 
with nickel-silver reel seat. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 





steel casting rod. 
Black enamel 
Value $6.00. 


Right: Set of 8 squirrel 
tail flles—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size 10, 8 or 6 
—eyed or to gut. 
Value $1.00. Voere 
for only 1 yearly sub- 
scription. Any other 
flies, plugs, or lures 
can be obtained for 
subscriptions, 





Right: Fishing = 
Coat made of Wy. Se 
regimental ‘ 
duck for wear 
with waders. 
Value $3.00. 
Yours for 
only 3 sub- 
scriptions. 











OTHER ITEMS 


Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 
equipment you want. 


=—— ee 
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targets of good visibility, and I don’t care 
a durn whether my opponent shoots a ten- 
or a four-ten-gauge—and he can bore his 
gun any way he chooses, have any con- 
traption on the muzzle that suits his fancy, 
from a bayonet to a cider-funnel, and fill 
‘er up to the muzzle with mustard seed 
for all I care. That’s a matter for his 
choice, and he grants me the same privi- 
lege, doesn’t he? Like as not, I'll turn 
around and borrow his gun, and some of 
his shootems too, and I’d bet my last dime 
he’d be a cheerful lender. 

I wouldn’t want to seem critical, not for 
the world with a gold medal hanging on 
it. But it does look, from where I'm sitting, 
as though skeet right now is hysterically 
in process of becoming a bit too thorough- 
ly regimented. When the boys are en- 
couraged to wear hard faces and demand 
to be shown the innards of an opponent's 
shells, then, it seems to me, something 
flies out of the window. I don’t believe 
I'd enjoy going to a shoot if I had to carry 
an iron-clad affidavit along with me and 
be accompanied by an attorney. I don't 
like attorneys. Professionally, I mean. 

But I do wish some crockery manufac- 
turer would bring out a properly striped 
skeet target that I could see before it was 
ten yards on its way to the Station 8 peg. 


FIELD & STREAM CUP 








Begins to look like the Fre_p & StrEAM 
c up that head-lighted the big league com- 
petition at Lordship last September, is 
destined to become a state institution. 

The boys who comprise three State 
Championship Skeet teams in three states 
—in New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania—will win first legs on their state 
replicas of the big Lordship Cup this year. 

The Frecp & StreEAM cups, 22 inches 
high, are made ‘by J. E. Caldwell & Co., 
Philadelphia, who also executed the Lord- 
ship Cup. 


WESTCHESTER CHAMPIONSHIP 


HE first annual Westchester Indi- 
vidual Skeet Championship was held 
on Sunday, February 25th, at the Salem 
Skeet Club, Lake Waccabuc, New York. 
The “Old Bet Cup” went to Steele 
Roberts of the Salem club. He will hold 
it for one year and will defend it on the 
home grounds next February. Roberts’ 
score of 73x75 topped C. B. Becker's 71 
for runner-up prize. Becker ran his last 
50 birds straight but a bad start cost him 
a chance for the cup. 

Roberts’ and Becker’s 144 was high in 
the Two-Man Team Championship. Sec- 
ond prize went to Smith and Purdy who 
scored 135. 


SKEET CALENDAR 


HE following registered skeet shoots 

are to take place in the near future. 
Others will be published in succeeding 
issues as the shoots are announced. 

Apr. 29—Long Island Annual Skeet 
Championship, North Shore Skeet Club, 
Huntington, Long Island. 

Apr. 29—Pennsylvania 
Championship, Cacoosing 
Reading. 

May 19-20—The New York State shoot, 
Utica Gun Club, Utica, N. Y 

June 16- 17—The Atlanta Georgia City 
Championship, West End Gun Club, Fort 
McPherson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Aug. 18-19—The Georgia State shoot, 
West End Gun Club, Fort McPherson, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 2-3—The 
oceans gs Saranac 

Saranac, N. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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Fietp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
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tetera ty, 


AT 


This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 


formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





OLD HUNTING FRIENDS: BLOODHOUNDS 


By Freeman Lloyd 


OMEHOW or other many who are 
S fond of and have studied the propor- 

tions, points and usages of all kinds 
of hounds and dogs, are wont to look upon 
the bloodhound as something that is al- 
most beyond admiration. We like to ob- 
serve him and inwardly say: “There’s the 
father of them all: there’s the Old Adam 
of every breed of hound under the sun!” 
Not only is the bloodhound grand and 
noble in appeatance, but his massive head 
represents the living mechanism that is 
hest able to puzzle out for itself the mys- 
teries of scent. To the nose of the blood- 
hound or Talbot hound, all the smaller 
hounds are indebted for their scenting 
powers inherited in a more or less degree 
irom their ancestors that, even in a re- 
mote way, were bred from bloodhounds or 
their like. Pure Talbots retained their 
cnormous heads and remarkable olfactory 
or scenting capabilities. They stood as 
high as 28 or 29 inches at the shoulder. As 
a rule we are constrained to look upon the 
bloodhound as a man trailer; indeed, the 
“evidence” of a bloodhound’s action in the 
pursuit and tracking down of an alleged 
evil-doer, in the form of a human, is 
accepted in some courts of law. Whether 
or not the bloodhound’s nose is infallible, 
no opinion is offered here. But the fact 
remains that the accused man has little 


chance of proving an alibi, if the dumb 
witness has run a line of scent—at the 
end of which trail was found the unhappy 
prisoner. So it is that one of the most 
harmless of all dogs is looked upon as a 


blood-thirsty creature—the very name of | 
which often strikes terror into the ordi- | 


nary person. 

The bloodhound was named for the rea- 
son that he was employed to run on the 
scent provided by the dropping blood from 
a wounded stag. 
daubed on to the shoes or any other foot- 
covering of a man, provided a scent on 
which the young hound was encouraged 
to hunt. Moreover, the escaping deer- 
stealers carrying their booty, were, in the 
same way, run down because of strong 
scent that the dead animals gave off while 
the carcasses were being borne away. 
The man-hunting 
bloodhounds were a secondary considera- 
tion in the minds of the old-time forest 
owners. It is probable that only a couple 
or so bloodhounds were kept exclusively 
for mantrailing, the others being main- 
tained purely for hunting purposes. 


Some of these single bloodhounds were | 
hunted on a leash to silently pick up the | 


line of the stag that over-night had been 
feeding some distance away from where 
he was to take his morning’s rest. These 


PURE-BRED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS 


Representative of the oldest type of the hound family. 


Chatley Tyrant of Faircroft and Clover of Reynalton, 


both imported, Owner: Giralda Farms, Madison, N. J 


Photo: Edwin Levick 














The blood of a deer when | 


accomplishments of | 










Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP eer HEALTHY 
CURE DOG ‘DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepirs 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 





“Chesacroft Chesapeakes’” 


At Stud: 

Ch. Busy B (dark brown) fee $50 
Sodak’s Gypsy Prince (deadgrass) fee $35 
Puppies of the best available breeding for 
sale. The greatest retrievers in the world; 
land or water. Unexcelled companions for 
children. Anthony A. Bliss, Chesacroft Ken- 

nels, Westbury, L. I., N. Y 














WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Do World can offer 
Home guards, loyal compan 
ions; useful and intelligent 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 


Galion, Ohio 


Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round utility dogs, are ex 
cellent retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; nat 
ural pheasant and grouse hunters; the best-known 
breed of silent-trailing tree-barkers for raccoon and 
big game. Then too at home they are perfect watchdogs 
and companions for adults and children, Choice regis 
$20.00 to $35.00, shipped on approval 


SPORTSMEN'S CLUB SERVICE 





tered puppies 


LaRUE, OHLO 











Classy Terrier Puppies 
Full of Style and Play 


Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
linesin America. All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Very reasonable now write. 

Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 
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Dog Foods 


The ThoroBread Co., Cincinnati, oe 
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KILLS MANGE 


Overnight, Or Money Back | 







The mites which cause sarcoptic 
mange are killed almost instantly by 
Gabriel's Mange Formula, The irri- 
tated skin is then promptly soothed 
and healed—scratching usually 
stops overnight. In hundreds of ob- 
stinate cases, it has succeeded where 
all else had failed. Used and en- 
Pa b> 4 dorsed by many of America’s finest 
—“«* kennels. Just as effective for many 
other skin diseases of dogs, foxes and live- 
stock. Money promptly refunded if it does 
not please and satisfy you perfectiy. Don't 
delay! Mange spreads, and simple home 
treatments won't heal it. Sent postpaid, 12- 
ounce Size, $1; Kennel Size, $2.75 (stamps 
or money order). Full information upon 
request, On our mange remedy or any other 
dog problem, Our “Dog Manual” sent free. 


Gabriel’s Laboratories, Desk 16, Tell City, Indiana 
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limer hounds were broken to be absolutely 
mute, and never allowed to mix with other 
hounds. Each limer hound had its own 
trainer and keeper. When the stag was 
found or harbored by the limer, the break- 
fasting party was apprised of the fact and 


| the hunt was on! 


These bloodhounds or Talbot hounds 
arrived in England with William the 
Conqueror in or just after the year 1066. 
Talbot was the name of one of William’s 
followers, and to this day the heroic 
figures of large, straight-limbed, heavy- 
skulled, deep-flewed, long-eared and big- 
nostrilled hounds appear on the escutcheon 
of the earls of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
the oldest of British ennobled families. 

These Talbot hounds were of Norman 
extraction and begot the sturdy, broad- 
skulled, heavy-leathered, deep and melodi- 
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This power must always be obtained in 
dogs with large, broad heads. This excel- 
lence or superiority of the olfactory or- 
gans is further assisted by the largeness 
and flexibility of the lips and skin about 
the nose, which thus admit of much 
greater extension of the olfactory nerves 
and render them more susceptible of ex- 
ternal impressions. 

The olfactory nerves resemble a bunch 
of small white cords, one end of which is 
connected with the brain. The other end, 
descending the head, spreads into numer- 
ous ramifications, reaching to the edges 
of the lips, as well as to the extremity of 
the nose. 

Study the heads of the bloodhounds in 
the picture on page 103. For superior 
noses and perhaps voices, breed broad and 
large heads on your hounds. For less acute 





NEW! The Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW 
‘*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 





dog expert writes 
Since waing these collars last season J wer id not be without them fer 
an y amount as J conssder them “the most human tratning collar pes- 
mhiete make. I get better results with less work — them a — 
other collar I ever weed, or W. 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training edie ever rin 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete 
le a ler a d check collar in one. BY Mai. Postvraip, $2.00 
u rece —— by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOY Oscawana-on-Hudson, New Yor! 








BECAUSE our readers are so respons- 
ive, we carried, last year, more than 
nine times as much kennel advertising 
as our nearest sporting-magazine con- 


temporary. 














GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 


SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 


mission); important new and longer Foreword: 


story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firip 
“Breaking a Bird 


& ST2eaM. His other book on training 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of 
book is better still 
better than the first 


Mr 
to point game is entirely original. 
each type of dog character 


copies on merit. This 


Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
if you have 
k will help you to get more 


Jers training your own gun dogs. Or, even 
them trained for you, this hoe 


out of them in the hunting field 


| year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of 


this ‘book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 


for only $4.50 
Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 


new 
and this second edition is bigger and 


Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
He outlines a plan for 














TYPE OF BRITISH FIELD TRIAL COCKERS 
Field Trial Champion Rivington Quickstep and Merry, 


Higher and heavier than American cockers. 
of many stakes. Owner: C 


ous-tongued Southern hounds of England, 
and their near cousins, the hounds of 
France. From the French hounds came the 
old-fashioned American foxhounds, with 
their broad skulls and long ears. This 
type of American hound has, in most 
cases, died out or been forgotten; but 
there must be several of the American 
*coonhound type that approximate in head, 
ears and voice the imposing-in-appearance 
*rench hounds used for deer — dur- 
ing Colonial and later days in America. 
The existence of the p le le *coon- 
hound may mean not only the surviv al but 
an increased interest being taken in Amer- 
ican hounds of the large French kinds. 

Why should a hound have a large head? 


i” has been declared that the Talbot 
which, for the purposes of comparison, 
might have been described as a glorified 
type of a really first-class American ’coon- 
hound of the present day, had a very big 
or broad head, and on this account he was 
more abundantly supplied with olfactory 
organs. The Talbot, of course, possessed 
a better nose or more exquisite smell, and 
was thus enabled to carry on a scent 
where an animal with inferior powers 
was unable to touch it. 

It is very well known that the sense of 
smell varies very much in dogs; or, to 
speak as a sportsman, some of them pos- 
sess better noses than others. In dogs with 
large heads, the sieve bone is much larger 
than in narrow-headed dogs. The sieve 
itself is, therefore, more capacious, and 
contains more openings; so that the olfac- 
tory nerves which pass through it are di- 
vided more minutely, and thus that ex- 
quisite acuteness of smell is produced. 


A. Phillips, 


winners 


Dildawn, Castle Douglas, Scotland 


scenting powers, more speed and _ less 
tongue, you can encourage the production 
of lighter-headed hounds of all breeds, 


ranging from bloodhounds to beagles. 
POODLES AS SPANIELS 


HERE has been considerable corre- 
spondence in the fanciers’ kennel pub- 
lications here and abroad in which the 
claims of the large poodles as duck or 
other waterfowl retrievers have been dis- 
cussed. There is noticeable similarity in 
the make and shape of poodles’ heads and 
ears, and those of, let us say, the springer 
and the largest cockers used for gunning 
purposes; but there the likeness ends. 
There can be no doubt that large poodles 
were and very likely are used in France 
during the flapper or young and flightless 
duck ‘shooting period that commences in 
August ; furthermore, the fore-parts of the 
poodles’ coats are clipped off, so that they 
might not be impeded whilst chasing the 
wounded and diving fowl in the reeds. 
Certain it is that only one variety of 
poodle would be suitable for such active 
work: it would be the short and close- 
curled coated poodles mostly of the French 
variety, and twenty or more inches high. 
The long-coated or tag-coated poodle 
would be as good as useless ; and, because 
of the woolly texture of the body cover- 
ings of the other large poodles, they would 
be at a great disadvantage except when 
shorn as bald as the proverbial egg. If 
ever a coat was bred on a dog, so that the 
poor beast might pick up every dry and 
broken reed, burrs, thorns, twigs and all 
those pain-giving weeds that hunting dog 
flesh is heir to, then it is the woolly- 
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in coated poodle that most certainly provides | 
a. the means of gathering the same. LABRADOR RETRIEVERS AT STUD 
r- We all know that the flat or long-waved co ‘nent imp. Li aa ine 
¢ : ‘ aoe . anchory Trump mp. iddly Bulfine 
SS coats of the springers or any other land | miby Blenheim Scamp sy Ch. Tar of Hamyax 
ut spaniels are sure preventives against the X Lady Daphne x Delyn of Liphook 
5 ‘ ari ¢ >: The c r-coate ga: = Drinkstone Pons imp. Banchory Night Light 
ich gathering ol burrs. lhe curly coated land $y Ch. Banchory Danilo Ky Blackworth Midnight 
res spaniel soon becomes a martyr to his N Drinkstone Peg X Dinah of porn 
ee , > 29 - wetttate Imp. Drinkstone Mars imp. Banchory Dap 
x- own endeavors. He occasionally becomes cca. Manthey Danilo ity Blackworth Midnight 
as good as crippled while hunting in thick X Ch. Drinkstone Peg X Banchory Student 
ich brush. His spare time is occupied pull- . These dogs are from the famous kennels of 
° : , > Ot ce tan icklec hampion Drink- RT. HON. LORNA, COUNTESS HOWE 
| AS ing out, by the aid of his teeth, the prickles stone Peg by Toi DR. G. H. MONRO—HOME, MR. H. A. SAUNDERS 
nd, picked up while hunting. What is known of a, on All are big winners of certificates on the bench and field trials and have 
er- to be bad for the spaniel must be a hun- Pride of Somersby }¢¢n heavily shot over. They combine the best blood lines in England. 
FES dred times worse for the woolly-coated POINTER AT STUD—Imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite, by Ferndale Faro x Glenarm Coronet 
agit ; : ‘g English Winnings—25 times Best in Show, 300 times First 
ot pe vodle, whose jacket provides a perfect Stud fee to approved bitches on application to Kennel Manager 
host for all those easily acquired deviltries 
in t that the poor brute has to face. | WINGAN KENNELS East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
‘jor Maintain the large or standard poodles 
and as performers, leapers and attractive com- | ——————_— 
ute panions for smart women. As sporting or . ND FOR 
shooting dogs in the field they would be Labrador Retrievers PLEASE SE 
practically complete failures. Five months old, immunized and in perfect con- # 
dition. Bred from typical working specimens 
whose breeding is of the very best. Expect two 
RETRIEVING REQUIREMENTS more litters this month. Labradors are noted 
By Dorothy Taylor Ferguson for their tender mouth and wonderful nose. An 
=—- individual ‘“‘Mott Place Ebony” at 
Part II stud 
GEO. D. MOTT Greybull, Wyo. 





A taking direction is easily taught, and 


as it is of such vast importance in 


saving the hunter or handler unnecessary 
steps when out for a long day’s shoot and COCKER SPANIELS Write for your free copy of the famous 


“SeRGEANT’s Doc Book” on the care of 















in saving game which has fallen Into | The ideal pet and hunting dog com- dogs and the treatment of their dlscases. 
water, | cannot understand why trainers bined. Carefully bred puppies for sale. Fully illustrated. Symptom Chart diag- 
seem to completely overlook that train- | Also other sporting dogs. noses dog ailments at a glance. Get your 
ing, and why handlers seem not to know hidtees 0 copy. It may save your dog’s life. , 
‘ ess: LLIAM K. DICK Our Free Apvice Dept. answers questions 
what is meant by it. ALLEN WINDEN KENNELS about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
By taking direction, I mean just that. Allen Winden Farm Islip, L. b. ] | There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Medicine for 





I do not mean that when a bird is shot Food Fwy orm = eee See 
down at a distance, the fall unmarked POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
by the dog, that the handler simply give Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 
his dog the command to fetch, at the j 


same time waving his arm in the air in Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 
Seer" cS sane delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 
all directions, as so many handlers do. ; mame ‘ 

edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 
In that case, what happens is that the 


ae. os mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) } a, 
willing dog, anxious to retrieve and know- 7 seasindi areas m DOG Medicines and Food 
ing something is down somewhere, dashes HERY 


off, and if he is in a ten-acre lot he will 501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas ee —— . 


nners dash all over that ten-acre lot loc king for a Denncinietaneteiatie inne | 


the down game, and, in so doing, will y 
put up every head of game the lot may Irish Water Spaniels 




















English Setters 
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dogs are taking direction to an unmarked ISFACTION cog ag rage lif ba 2) Yv' 
fall, and if their dogs return to them with ny S. Sune, Site, Some, Senate SS Beautiful young- 

























































gene the game, they are quite pleased with | ————— —————— | i Patron ek a ae ma 
pub- themselves and their dogs. I thd Ay t Great English 
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A Real Crow Call 


Yours for only 50c extra 








every week in the 
you can have wonderful sport, if 
one of these crow calls. Made espe- 
Fietp & Srream by Tom Turpin, 
nationally known as a maker of duck, turkey 
and crow calls. It isn’t the ordinary crow call, 
It sounds like a crow! You can fool the wisest 
and wariest old crow that ever lived. Hide in 
the bushes or under a tree, call for a few 
minutes and watch ‘em come! Here's your 
chance to use your scatter gun the year around 
on real live birds—and rid your neighborhood 
of one of the worst enemies your game birds 
and song birds have. 

CROW CALL AND A ¢ 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 

Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or extend 
your subscription for one year and send 
you one of these calls. Send $5.00 and get 
a two years’ subscription and two calls. 


Send This Coupon Now 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., 


near your home 


— 


you have 


cially for 


New York, N. Y. 
jf enter ) 


Turpin-Field & 














TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chicken Hungarian Partridge 
Kuffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C 
and Old Country blood-line Also young Springer 
spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. lest 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs ma 


be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 








Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 











** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING”’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books 


constitute complete, instructive treatise 

on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
etter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training cf of all breeds to retrieve 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING .. bag core we 2.00 for 
$4.50 ) $3.25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
Or 
1 year’ s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND’ THEIR Both 
TRAINING on... bali w= 2.00 A. 
$4.50 _ 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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and worked through thick cover at the 
top of that hill by hand and whistle alone, 
while his handler was standing four hun- 
dred yards away at the bottom of the hill. 

The springer found the bird, saved his 
owner a hard climb, did it all quickly and 
easily and disturbed no more ground than 
was necessary. 

A friend of mine saw the late Mr. 
Charles Alington of England send _ his 
Labradors across a river, over a fence, 
across a large field, and work them back 
and forth at the far end of that field, 
dropping them and sending them on again 
to right or to left by hand and whistle, as 
though the dogs were at his feet. 


T can be done. Taking direction can be 
taught to any dog of average intelli- 

gence. It takes time and patience and train- 
ing ability, but the results are well worth 
the effort expended. 

Taking direction in water is really even 
more important than land direction, as the 
handler himself can walk to the unmarked 

fall on land, if necessary, but few, if any, 
handlers would care to swim to an un- 
marked fall in water. 

Handlers may think that a dog is tak- 
ing direction to an unmarked fall in water 
when the dog follows a line of stones 
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game, lays it down to change his hold. 
Such game may very well have life enough 
in it to escape from the dog and run away. 
I have seen that happen. 

The same reason applies if the dog 
lays the game down at the handler’s feet, 
or at some distance from the handler. | 
have seen a slightly wounded bird run off 
during that moment when the dog dropped 
it at his handler’s feet and the handler 
stooped to pick it up. 

It is obvious, if the dog lays his game 
down some distance from his handler, 
such a thing may easily happen. 

That is the reason for insistence upon 
delivery to hand of all game, whether dead 
or alive. 

A fumbling retriever apt to put his 
game down two or three times during the 
return, for no matter what reason, may 
easily allow game that is alive to escape 
while the dog is changing his hold. 

For that important reason, all retriev- 
ing dogs should be trained to carry their 
game without putting it down or chang- 


ing their hold, and for the same reason 
should be taught to deliver always to 
hand. 


A tender-mouthed small dog with short 
jaws may be excused perhaps for putting 
his game down to change his hold, if it 


Sport & General, London 


Photo: 


COCKER RETRIEVING RABBIT 


The Scottish-bred Rivington Playmate, 
Owner: C. A. Phillips, 


cocker. 
thrown into the water leading him to the 
floating game, which the dog cannot be 
sent out himself to find. 

That is, of course, not taking direction 
in water, though it may once in a while 
serve the purpose to get the dog far 
enough out so he can see the game. A dog 
should be guided to an unmarked fall in 
water the same as on land, by the whistle 
and motion of the hand, and the com- 
mand to go on should send him straight 
out into the water in any given direction 
with no necessity for stone throwing. 

The fifth factor is good delivery. 

At trials the gallery always enjoys 
watching a dog which returns high headed 
with his game and delivers it to hand 
without laying the game down or chang- 
ing holds during the return. 

Some handlers go further than that and 
insist that their dogs drop or sit down 
before delivering the game, or require 
their dogs to sit and wait some moments, 
holding the game before they take ‘it from 
the dog. That also is pretty work to watch, 
and [I for one wish all handlers would 
do it, for it means just that much more 
finished work and just that much more 
necessary control over the dog. 

There is, however, a very sound rea- 
son for a dog to pick up his game clean- 
ly, not to change his hold during the re- 
turn, and to deliver the game to hand, 
which goes much deeper than just the 
style or looks of the performance. The 
reason for it is that if the game is alive, 
as a runner or a legged rabbit, or even 
a bird or rabbit lying stunned for the mo- 
ment, the dog, upon his return with the 


winning an Open Cocker Stake, 
oldest supporter of spaniel field trials in Britain 


1934. An example of the fast and able 


be a large pheasant or hare, rather than 
bear down and run the risk of biting and 
injuring the game, but a large dog with 
long jaws should not be excused for so 
doing. 

\ dog for retrieving work should have 
long jaws and plenty of mouth room in 
order to be able to pick up and carry game 
as he should. 

Delivery to hand should always be in- 
sisted upon, and any added excellence, such 
as dropping and waiting before delivery, 
should be encouraged, as it means just 
that much more perfection and control. 


S to changing holds during the return, 
I have seen some dogs use a clever 

device to accomplish that, which they evi- 
dently thought out for themselves. Any dog 
may at times get a poor hold of his game 
if it be large and unwieldy, and wish to 
change it. I have seen four well known 
field trial springers all do the same thing 
in that case, and that is to throw their 
heads back as far as they can, at the’ 
same time opening their jaws, thereby 
allowing the game to slide further back 
into their mouths and enabling them to 
get a new and firmer hold without slacken- 
ing their pace or putting their game down. 
That of course, very intelligent, and 
I doubt if it could be taught. 

The sixth factor is speed in retrieving. 

The speed in which retrieving work 1s 
done is not vital, in my opinion, but it does 
show keenness, efficiency, and it saves 
time to have one’s retriever go out fast 
and return fast rather than slow. 

[To be concluded] 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


STEADINESS TO SHOT AND WING 


By Horace Lytle 


DON’T believe any hunter ever really 

gets so hardened to seeing his dogs 

break shot that he doesn’t feel some 
regret when they bolt past him at the 
flush. There is scarcely any greater hunt- 
ing satisfaction than that which one feels 
when he shoots and drops a bird or two 
—and turns, and finds his pointer or setter 
still truly steady to both shot and wing. 
There may be other phases of finish in 
dog training, which in the eyes of some 
may equal this—but I confess to not 
knowing what it could be. 

Last “January in Mississippi I had the 
pleasure of seeing a setter dog deliver 
what I consider the supreme performance 
on game. The dog was a well-bred setter 
named Bob, The owner and trainer, and 
my host for the, hunt, was a young man 
named Carlton Hays. The place was the 
great Hays plantation near Sardis, Missis- 
sippi. We had crossed a bridge and turned 
to the right down a creek bank bordered 
by birdy-looking sedge, with a woods be- 
yond. Bob cast ahead into the cover and 
thus started our hunt. After a while, not 
seeing Bob, we realized that he must be 
“stuck up on point somewhere.” It was 
quite a long while before we found him 
—but when we did, there he stood against 
the hillside like a statue in marble. Such 
a proudly held high head, such tail eleva- 
tion, which he had held for so long! I 
couldn’t help but admire the pose as we 
walked around behind him to flush the 
birds. 

I killed one just before they swung 
around a thicket—and young Hays killed 
one from the other side. I think I almost 
automatically expected to see Bob break 
shot rather badly, but I hadn’t noticed 
him pass me. When I turned my head, 
there he was still standing  stanchly 
without having batted an eye. His stock 
rose several points with me right then. 

At the command to “fetch’—but not un- 
til then—Bob moved forward and picked 


up my bird. He took it to his justly proud 
young owner and raised it tenderly high 
so that the boy need not even stoop over 
in the delivery. The second bird was re- 
trieved equally well. 

I think it quite likely that, on a number 
of other occasions, | may have seen Bob's 
style on point equalled—though I am un- 
certain I have ever seen as much style 
maintained through such a long wait for 
the owner’s arrival. I know I have seen 


many dogs equally steady to shot and 
wing. There have been occasions when I 
have seen the retrieving performance 


equalled. But I have never seen such style, 
such steadiness and such retrieving all 
performed by the same dog. It was work 
on game to the very acme of perfection. 
The style was the dog’s natural contribu- 





tion. The steadiness and the retrieving | 


were the indication of a trainer’s art— 
backed by infinite pains and patience. 


The result I saw made all the work | 


worth while. Carlton Hays endures no 
sleepless nights worrying over slip-shod 
performance. He laid his training founda- 
tion well. That’s what counts. 


INTERESTING INCIDENT 


HERE are many fascinations to dog 

development if one is but awake to 
them. Some people even miss the beauty 
of great pictures! We derive benefit and 
pleasure from things in proportion to what 
we contribute to them. 
dents perpetually occur in the development 
of gun dogs. A leading professional train- 
er was telling me the other day about a 
cute trait of a young pointer he was start- 
ing to train. As soon as this promising pu- 
pil became stanch on point, this trainer 
noticed the puppy’s mental workings, when 
scenting quail, led to a very unique pro- 
cedure. The puppy pointed. The trainer 
flushed. The puppy stood amazed for a 
moment as the birds boiled out in front of 


REAL PHEASANT ee : 


Both pointer dogs are owned by Harwood Martin, Honeoye Falls, 


. The one showing such splendid style 


and manners and backing so honestly, is ~~; six vat of age 





Interesting inci- | 
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Many a puppy fails to 
come through his 

“dangerous days” be- 
cause of food which 
does not build him up. 


Now — of all times! — beware of 
“bargain” foods. Ken-L-Ration is 
always a product you can trust—or 
Pup-E-Ration if he is a wee one. In 
our famous “Diet Kitchen” for dogs 
the best parts of the finest fresh meat 
form the basis of Chappel’s original 
and genuine canned dog foods. 


Ask your dealer for Ken-L-Ration 
—or Pup-E-Ration—by name. Chap- 
pel’s Quality Foods give you more— 
much more real food value for your 
money. Do not accept substitutes. 


If you own three 
or more dogs, you 
should have our new 
folder titled “THREE 
WAYS TO FEED.” 
It’s yours free for the 
asking. Write today. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 


113 Peoples Avenue 
Rock ford, Illinois 











THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 





TRAINER 


a dog-break 


30 YEARS A SPECIALIST 


in Wate of SETTERS, POINTERS, _—— 
S for PARTICULAR SPORTSME 
oodcock, Grouse and Quail 
High-grade References-—Some near you 
A. H. STACKPOLE 
West Lebanon, Maine County of York 








HIGH CLASS POINTERS andSETTERS 


Trained dogs and puppies shipped for trial, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Send ten cents for 
illustrated sixty-six page catalogue with new 
low prices on pointers and setters, fox and 
rabbit hounds, beagle hounds, coon and com- 
bination hounds. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS _ INA, ILLINOIS 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7'x14‘x5’ 
high—ineluding gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 
— _., tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Pat'd Clips. Send 6e in postage for Booklet 85G 
Us BUFFALO WIRE WORKS co. Ine. 
(Formerly Scheeler's Sona; Est. 18 
574 Terrace Buffalo, N.Y. 





























"It would be an act of God if you’d just 
shoot him and forget it.” 


That was a friend's advice about Captain 
Pepper, an English setter youngster. He 
looked at the world with a pair of drooping 
eyes, moaned audibly after midnight and 
grew callouses on his rear from applica- 
tions of a coat-hanger. 

And Captain Pepper was only the first— 
you'll read about a regular procession of 
canine “‘characters’’ that will shake your 
very insides with chuckles. You've met 
this kind of dog yourself and you'll rec- 
ognize as absolutely authentic every story 

C. Tuttle tells about his 


“Hard Luck Dogs” 


in the June issue of 


Field 
Streana 


This issue contains the best collection of 
practical articles on angling and swift 
moving stories of fishing that we've ever 
seen. And yet it’s an all ‘round issue like 
all Field & Stream numbers—full of every 
kind of sport over which the red gods of 
the outdoors have sway. If you are a fish- 
erman and want more trout this season 
you can't afford to miss 


Dry Fly Strategy 
by R. A. Millholland 


A fisherman's experience that 
some mighty practical ideas 
tactics that will be an addition to 
fisherman's: fund of experience. 


More About Tim 
by Bill Calkins 


More about that tame lion cub that 
grew up and gave lots of his friends 
new ideas about lions 


contains 
on fishing 
any 


Trout Town 


by Gordon MacQuarrie 


A great story of dry fly fishing on the 
Brule. Brown trout and rainbows give 
us plenty of action 


Turkeys of the Florida Scrub 
by A. R. Beverley-Giddings 


All the color, action and sport of a 
hunt through the Florida back 
country. 


Slingshot Charley 
by Burr Cullom 


If you can recall your days of sport 
with the bean shooter you'll want to 
read about this backwoods expert. 


Better Fishing 


Some mighty good conservation ideas 
tied up with what is happening right 
now with the C.C.C. work. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; 


or, better still, subscribe now. 











| the idea that by 





him. The thrilling scent which had filled 
the dog’s nostrils came from birds which 
seemed to spring right out of the ground. 
The puppy jumped forward and started to 


where the birds had been. 
he wanted to 


dig furiously 
If there were more there, 
dig them out. 

This precocious puppy is still keeping 
up the practice—though, of course, with 
more finish in his training, he will some 
day cease it. But isn’t it interesting? Isn’t 
it natural that the little fellow should get 
vigorous digging he might 
unearth more birds! 

RETRIEVING INCIDENT 

OMEWHAT in line with the above, 

from the standpoint of uniqueness, 
comes the following story of an unusual 
incident in retrieving, which is related by 
Mr. H. Gordon Moore, Jr., of Virginia. 
Mr. Moore says: 

“Last fall I was hunting my four-year- 
old setter (English) on quail in Loudoun 
County, Virginia. Toward noon, almost a 
summer temperature prevailed, which 
made going pretty hard, especially for the 
dog. I walked up and shot a single bird, 
which fell in very heavy cover. I ordered 
my dog, an exceptionally good retriever, 
to ‘hunt dead’ and after a diligent search 
he located the bird. Instead of fetching as 
is his habit, he went directly away from 
me and disappeared over a high bank to- 
wards a creek, I said nothing, but walked 
to the bank to watch him. He went to the 
creek and waded out into fairly deep 
water, where he proceeded to cool himself 
off thoroughly, during which time the dead 
bird was held high up in the air. After a 
minute or two he came out, shook himself 
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formance. He’d ram his fangs clear 
through the bird and crunch it. Some- 
thing had to be done or he would soon 
get the idea that I was killing birds only 
for his own special benefit, without a 
thought as to whether I ever had one to 
eat or not. 

I stayed awake a night or two trying to 
figure out what could be done. I didn't 
want to give up shooting over this dog. 
There wasn’t time during my hunting stay 
of only a month to put him through a 
course in force retrieving and still use 
him in the field. What could I do? I asked 
myself. 

Well, the whole secret of dog training 
is to have a means of control. I've never 
seen a steadier dog to shot and wing— 
and that gave me an idea. This is what 
I did—and it worked out mighty well. 
That’s why I’m relating it. 

When I would shoot and kill a bird or 
two, the dog stayed steady. I always 
hunt on horseback down there and carry 
with me a lead long enough for use when 
mounted. I would simply snap this lead 
to the dog’s collar before ordering him 
on to seek dead. Having him thus under 
control, I could do anything I wanted 
with him. For one thing, it was doubly 
easy to keep him from starting out to 
hunt again before dead game was found. 
I could keep him within the radius I 
wanted and put him right where I'd 
marked down birds. 





At first, the minute I saw he had found 
the bird, I would jerk him sharply 
(though not so roughly as to have a 


harmful effect) before he had a chance 
to get his teeth in it. The mere fact of 
this evidence that I could control him had 
an almost immediate effect. He seemed 





A PRECOCIOUS POINTER PUPPY 


Owned and trained by R. J. McCullagh, Newton Falls, 


Ohio. “Prince- 


This good young dog is registered as 


ton.” His owner states he was but six months old when this photo was taken 


dry and retraced his identical path back 


| up the bank. I stepped back nearer my or- 


iginal position, received my bird as usual 
and the hunt then proceeded. Had he been 
tempted to release the bird for even one 
lap of the cool water, it would have been 
swept away by the swift current at that 


| point of the creek. So the dog denied him- 





self a drink, and contented himself merely 
by cooling off in the water.” 


RETRIEVING TOO ROUGHLY 


ERHAPS it is from one’s own ex- 

periences that the most pointed illus- 
trations can be drawn. From that stand- 
point I make so bold as to mention a 
problem which developed in the case of 
one of my own dogs in Mississippi last 
January. ‘Although no one loves better 
than I to see a pretty piece of retrieving, 
I was hunting with one of my dogs in con- 
nection with whose training I had been 
working along other lines with perhaps 
too much neglect of the retrieving feature. 
Shooting over him in January, I noticed 
that he began to crush his birds badly. 
This fault became worse with every per- 





to get the idea that he had been doing 
something wrong before. 

So after a few days, I thought I would 
experiment a little. I started letting him 
pick up the birds—but the instant he did 
so I would just touch that lead enough 
to let him know I had him and simul- 
taneously caution him to be careful. Then, 
holding the lead, I would work up to 
him. I soon saw that, although he was 
holding the birds somewhat too roughly, 
he really wasn't actually spoiling them to 
the extent that he had been. To impress 
the matter on him still more, 1 would 
pinch his lips against his teeth just be- 
fore making him release the bird. This 
further aided getting the idea into his 
own head that I was killing those birds 
for myself, rather than for him, and that 
I wanted them in presentable shape. 

3y this plan I saved what would other- 
wise have been a nasty fault in connection 
with shooting over this dog during the 
balance of that hunt. After starting the 
practice, I soon found that I didn’t mind it 
so much as I thought I might. I always 
had the lead with me anyhow and it was 
very simple to use as outlined. I throw 
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Have you 
a dog? 





Then write to us for a free dog 
book. Included in the book is a 
section devoted to the “‘Care of 
the Dog” by permission of A. F. 
Sherley & Sons of England— 
makers of Lactol and the famous 
Sherley dog remedies—for whom 
we are exclusive agents, 
Write for book, “FOR DOGS” 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcu Co. 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 














ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Highest-class Springer Spaniel Puppies at 
prices to fit any purse. Breeders, here's your 
chance to get some of the best Springer blood 
in the country. Yes, sir, Field Trial winners 
galore in pedigrees. 


THE SPRINGS KENNELS 
C. F. Christenson, Wessington Springs, S. D. 

















WORLD CHAMPION 
We have five beautiful 
bitches wate to WORLD 
CHAMPION, Boghurst 
Rover. It may be the 
last call for sons and 
daughters of this great- 
+ est of all springers. Pup- 
pies—Trained adults— 
i. dogs. 

Boghurst Kennels, Reg. 
Boghurst Rover, The Triple Cc "hampion 431 No. Occidental Bivd. 

Springer of the Wer Los Angeles, Calif. 








White Cedar Tow Bedding 
Anti Flea—Vermin——Odor 


Eliminates objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not 
stay where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced from 
fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar for dog bedding 
and insulating purposes. Pure, fragrant, clean, whole- 
some. Direct from the saw to you. More on the order 
of excelsior, not a sawdust. $1.50 per bale f. 0. b. 
Soperton. Approximately 100 Ibs. Shipped by freight. 
Special prices in larger lots. Sanitary Kennel Bedding 
Co., Cedar Dept., Soperton, Wis. 











GENTLEMEN SPORTSMEN 
I have for sale some excellent English Setter puppies 
males and females—and few choice, trained dogs on 
Grouse, Quail and Woodcock. I challenge any breeder 
or kennel in America to duplicate the kind I breed, 
train and sell. Hunting instinct with brains, bird sense 
type, color, coat; real English setters of forty y 
ago. Shooting dogs plus show type and style. Strong 
healthy stock. Own a Ryman Setter and be satisfied 
for once. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
Shohola Falls, Pike County, Pa. 











DOG TRAINER 


He’s down! What a point! What a shot! But 
for the dog you would never have bagged him. 
Have your dog trained, and more than double 
thrills afield. 30 years hunter and trainer. Set- 
ters, Pointers, Retrievers and Spaniels han- 
dled. NOW is the time to ship. 


E. N. ATHERTON 
Address Upper Gloucester, Me. 
Ship to Danville Junction, Me. . 





High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for trial, 
also sold on Easy Payment Plan to the ones needing 
Don't wait till the season opens, get our prices and in- 
formation now. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 











Missoula 
Rinseminnes 


German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Montana 








out this experience, for whatever it may 
be worth, to any reader who may ever 


problem. 


STEADINESS TO POINT 


E are indebted to George C. Wal- 

ters of Omaha for the following 
comment under the above heading. Mr. 
Walters says 

“In your January issue I read the 
|article on page 77 under the heading: 
‘Absolutely Stanch.’ I read this article 
carefully, as years ago I trained pointers 
|and setters and have often been up 
against the same proposition. The method 
|you outline with the check cord is all 
| right, but try this one sometime: 

“As soon as you have come up to your 
dog by following the check cord, start 
pushing him into the birds gently, repeat- 
ing the word ‘Steady.’ Don’t overdo it at 
first. Give him the impression you are 
trying to push him ahead. In a _ short 
time you will see him brace himself when 
you approach him and order steady. 
| “I have carried it to the extent of push- 
ing a dog right into a large covey of 
quail. If this doesn’t steady him, nothing 
will. I have never known it to fail. This 
is not original with me. I have seen train- 
ers do it forty years ago, but none of 
them in late years. Sometimes there were 
dogs that would not hold long enough to 





let you reach the end of the check cord. | 


In this case I have planted trapped birds 


under flower pots, baskets, etc., and led | 


the dogs up on them.” 

What Mr. Walters says is true. Years 
ago I think almost all trainers used the 
method, to some extent, at least. I have 
myself used it. In fact, from time to time 
I have referred to this practice in these 
columns. I have never actually picked up 
a dog and thrown him into the birds— 
though I have heard of this among the 
old-timers. I prefer to practice the plan 
in accordance with Mr. Walters’ outline 
of it. Regardless of whether or not the 
dog might, of his own accord, soon delib- 
erately flush the birds he is pointing— 
the minute you, on your part, seem to 
be pushing him toward them, he has a 
tendency to a complete reversal of intent 
on his own part. He might soon flush 
them himself—but he doesn’t want you 
to push him into them. He almost auto- 
matically resists you. The result is that 
you soon speed up the process of getting 
him steady on game. 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
EGG EATERS 


Qves.—I have an 18-months-old registered 
pointer. He is very playful and has picked up the 
habit of occasionally going to hens’ nests and 
eating the eggs. Could you advise how I might 
| break omg! of this habit? I have whipped him 
| some for it, but I fear that will intimidate him. 
| W. R. Davis. 


Ans.—You might get some camphor eggs and 
place them in nests where your dog has been 
accustomed to finding eggs. Or you might take 
a hen’s egg and open it at one end with a pin, 
and just make a hole big enough to extract the 
contents of the egg and insert some Cayenne 
pepper, Then place this egg or eggs so treated 
iene the dog can find same. Either this or a 
similarly thought-out procedure should pale to 
correct the trouble you are having. LEp. 


TOO YOUNG TO DO BETTER 


Ques.—lI have a registered English setter pup 
five months old. This dog stays close by anc 
never ranges or hunts in the least. He will point 
a bird he sees for a few seconds and then calmly 
walk away, not even bothering to chase or flush. 
Is the dog too young to hunt or even range? Is 
there anything I can do to get him farther afield ? 

M. S. We su. 


Ans.—It is my opinion that your puppy is 
entirely too young to expect much of anything 
at all of him. The best thing to do is not even try 
to hunt him until he is at least five or ten months 
older. Maybe, with more age, he’ll begin to take 
more interest. If he were a human baby he'd still 
i be on a bottle. Try him again when he’s about 





suddenly be confronted with a similar | 





FREE 
FOR GOOD DOGS 


OTH master and dog must have 

the right food to keep smart... 
alert . . in good condition. Milk- 
Bone is carefully balanced to provide 
the food essentials that dogs need. It 
helps bring snapand sparkle to dogs 
of all ages and breeds. Let us send 
you a free sample. Just send a post- 
card NOW. 





Doc & Puppy Biscuits 
Milk-Bone Bakery 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
449 West 14th St., New York 








Some beautiful individuals from two to six months of 
age. Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. Puppies now retrieving 
and just right to train for next year's hunting. All reg 
istered A. K. C. I furnish registration papers, guar 
antee safe delivery and will shi ubject to your in 
spection and approval. Males $25. and females $20. 

Also matrons in whelp. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson 





Olivia, Minn. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale and Ch. Spring Bok of 
Ware bloodlines. My breeding stock is all raised in a 
big open area where they run and play, thereby build 
muscle and heart and consequently produce rugged, 
beautiful puppies. Mention age, color and sex in first 
letter. I will furnish snapshots and answer questions. 
Adjustments made on long shipments. I furnish papers 
Write Frank J. Cox, 207 W. Spruce St., Dodge City, 
Kansas. 








Trained Springer Spaniels 


Brood bitches and pups, any age or color. Strong, 
healthy farm raised stock from the world’s leading 
Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast, 
eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown. 
All A.K.C. registered and sold subject to your ap 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 
will please you. State your requirements fully and piec- 
tures will be furnished. Winning dogs at stud, ‘‘King- 
fisher of Avandale’’ and ‘‘Gouverneur of Avandale’’ 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 








AMERICAN HOUNDS 


Gossett’ 's| Olde Tyme ‘Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 









ur ed bitches, puppie: Als 
the finest in rabbit minded English Beagles. Highly 
terest to every houndman 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Eant Gosserr—Owner 
Brex Gorpon—Trainer 





ar famed for great endurance, cold tealling 


descriptive illustrated catalog of absorbing in 


Saint Clairsville Rte. | Ohio 





SHONGUM KENNELS 
PINE BUSH, N. Y. 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 

Usually for Sale 

Of Best Foreign & American Strains 

Field and Bench Prospects $35 and Up. 

At Stud, Drexel’s Tyrone Ram; Fee $35 

Pedigree at Request 








Training 


Chesapeakes 
and_ Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 





MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale 


W.H. HAND 


Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 























RAISE TWO-POUND BULLFROGS! 
10,000 eggs | 
starting. 


No food to buy! Breeder lays 
$2.00—$5.00 dozen. Season just 
illustrated book, ‘‘Fortune in Frogs,”” explains 
Write today! 

Canning Co. 


Start anywhere 
Itullfrogs sell 
F REI 

ythin 
American Frog 


(106) New Orleans, 





ev- 





California Valley Quail 
(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamey and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hiils, California 














BROOK TROUT 


Live trout for stocking. All sizes. 
Condition and delivery guaranteed. 


WILLOW BROOK TROUT HATCHERIES 
Granville Road, R. F. D., Westfield, Mass. 








BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
Place orders now for early spring de- 
livery. Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years 
of successful propagation. 


ParapiseE Brook Trout Co., Cresco, Pa. 








TARNEDGE FOXES 








Oldest Estasiisuep 1910 
ranch ave Won Grand 
in U. S. 





ow) 

Four consect itive years 

and One-Third of all 
Firms Friese, 

Eve x Sold is 
Bred by ino Winners 
>y buying officially certified founda- 
cutive generations of Prize Winners 


ost and maintenance the same ae 


Catalogue. Sabattis, N. Y. 





Make several times the net profi 
tion stock that will produce ¢ 
and High Priced Pelts with i 
low or average grade of foxes 

















FANCY GAME BIRDS 


Pheasants and Ducks 


including Amherst, Reeves and Kallege 
Pheasants. Safe delivery guaranteed. For full 
address . . . John Henry Dick, 
Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 


details 
Allen Winden Farm, 








SANDANONA PHEASANTRY 
MILLBROOK, N. Y. 
Established 1907 
offers field-raised non-related Ringneck 
pheasants of excellent quality for breed- 
ing or stocking. Now booking orders for 

Ringneck pheasant eggs. 
Prices on application 








Ringneck Eggs & Day-Old Chicks 


Our eggs are from the finest of breeders. All eggs are 
elected and correctly packed with a guarantee of 90 
rtility and safe arrival 
We guarantee live arrival of one-day-old chicks 
is hours traveling distance. Write for price 


SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
WALDRON BAILY, JR., MGR 
Morehead City North Carolina 


with 








OREGON MOUNTAIN QUAIL 


America’s largest and most beautiful partridge 
Will thrive in Alpine or sea-level regions, Pen- 
ralsed, selected breeders, $15.00 per pair. 

Eggs in season $1.00 each 


R. M. HOLMES, R. 1, Molalla, Oregon 
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La. 


many. 


you. 
| more, in addition to those three. 
| of you do we'll provide them. 


a year of age and see if he shows more signs. 
I don't know that he will-—but he might. I've seen 
rk it that way. D 


TRAIN PUPPIES SEPARATELY / 


Qves.—I 
months old. 


have a Llewellin setter bitch 
She seems to respond very well to 
preliminary training and has been standing 
small birds this past month. However, she has 
a tendency to be timid, which is directly opposite 
from another pup I am raising, a male. Do you 
advise training the two pups separately or would 


you advise trzining them together? 
H. D. E1cHerperGer, Jr. 
Ans.—I do not believe it is a good idea to 


train the two puppies together. Even aside 
their different dispositions is the fact that I don’t 
ever care to train two puppies together. It is all 
right to work a puppy with an older dog and you 
might do that in the case of either or both of 
yours. One puppy at a time, however, is a hand- 
ful for any man and two at one time are too 


I wouldn’t work either of them all the time 
with an older dog because in that event they may 


five | 





from | 


get to depend on the older dog too much. Merely | 


use the older dog until they have become stanch 
on game and when they are holding game prop- 
erly on their own account, then let them step 
out independently and find it themselves so that 
they may develop initiative. [Eb. 


SHOULD GO BOLDLY TO GAME 


Qves.—TI have a setter bitch 17 months old. 
She seems to handle birds well but at times does 
a lot of creeping and foot trailing. At other 
times she will go to the birds with the body 
scent. She points birds and does not flush them. 

I have never had a check cord on her and never 

forced her to point. How, can I cure her of 

creeping and foot trailing | 
C. F. Srvurais 

Ans.—TI assume that you have already taught 


whistle signals. Two short, 
close together represent the 
This signal is customarily used 


your setter bitch the 
sharp notes given 
signal to “go on. 


both to send a dog out wider and to step up his | 


speed if he begins to loiter unnecessarily in one 
spot. It is the same signal I would use to try 
to overcome your setter bitch’s creeping and 
foot trailing tendencies when she shows these. 
Just “hit her with the whistle,”’ to use the com- 
mon expression, and this should cause her to step 
up if she previously understands what the signal 
means 

If she speeds up, she 
to pick up her head and go for body scent. Creep 
ing and foot trailing can't be done at speed by 
the very nature of the thing. LEb. 


is automatically bound 


NO STANDARDS FOR CROSSED BREEDS 


Ques.—-Will you please answer the following 
questions. What reasons can you give for the pup- 
pies of a registered Irish setter bitch, sired by a 


white-liver-and-ticked pointer dog be- 
and are these puppies eligible for reg- 
under what breed? 


registered 
ing black; 
istration and 


D. Roane. 


is that mating 
should produce 


tell you why it 
with a pointer 


Ans.--I can't 
an Irish setter 
black puppies—but I do definitely know that this 
is exactly what usually occurs. If you mate an 
Irish setter with an English setter, you also are 
apt to get black puppies. 

Puppies by a registered pointer sire out of a 
registered Irish setter dam are not eligible for 
registration. If you cross an Irish setter with an 
English setter. the offspring are eligible for reg- 
istration as cross-bred setters—-but the offspring 
of a pointer and any setter (Irish or English) are 
not eligible for registration at all [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 


NOTICE TO READERS 


HE series of reproductions of great 

etchings which we are publishing ends 
with our August issue. It is entirely too 
costly a feature to be continued beyond 
that issue unless you readers regard it as 
a service of genuine value to you. We ask 
you to let us know now. You have received 
three of them. You knew just how fine 
they are. There are three more coming to 
Please let us know whether you want 
lf enough 
It is up to 
each of you individually to let us know. 
And—you can help us a lot by telling 
friends about them, so they can buy Fre.p 
& STREAM and thereby obtain them. 
can buy this issue from newsdealers: we'll 
send them the March and April issues on 
receipt of 25 cents for each copy desired. 


They | 
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The thrill of 


your life from 
this great 
new movie! 


If you enjoy watching a good dog work 
you'll get the thrill of your life from 
this picture, which shows you some of 
the finest dogs in the world in one of the 
greatest quail countries in the world. It 
is the finest picture of its kind ever made, 
and is called— 


QUAIL HUNTING 
IN THE HOME OF 
MARY MONTROSE 


Made in North Carolina less than three 
months ago on one of the finest 
shooting estates in America, owned by 
Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. . by Mr. 
Ziegler and Mr. E. F. Warner, publisher 
of Field & Stream .. . shooting over some 
of the finest of the candidates for the 
coming Field Trial Championship. 

If you want to give a dinner party or 
smoker for your shooting pals that they'll 
talk about for the next six months, get 
this picture; you can borrow a pro- 
jector if you don’t own one. 


In 16 mm. size—for “home movie” 
projectors. In 2 reels, about 600 feet; 
running time about 25 minutes. Rented 


to you for one evening for only $3.00— 
less than the price of one theatre ticket. 


Bield 
Field 


MOTION rcv OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


are the finest of their kind ever made. 
24 subjects covering as many different 
kinds of shooting and fishing, all in the 
popular “home movie’ size—16 mm. 
Many of these, and several others, may 
be had in the Standard 35 mm. size, if 
preferred. 





They are the finest entertainment that 
can possibly be provided by any club 
for a banquet, smoker or other meeting. 
Nothing else will bring as large an at- 
tendance as the announcement that Field 
& Stream movies will be shown. Tell the 
Chairman of your entertainment com- 
mittee to write us for circular. All these 
films can be obtained by your club on 
terms that make them cost the club 
treasury nothing. Ask us how come. 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands where 
only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game 
or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild 
Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free il- 
lustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant a permanent feeding & 
ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and literature. 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties NOW 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


for Pleasure or Profit 


Learn how the experts do it! Keep 
abreast of happenings in this field and 
legislation affecting it. Follow Federal 
plans to stock farm lands. Read— 


‘+, GAME BREEDER 
® & SPORTSMAN 


—_ - 

Formerly THE GAME BREEDER, established 1912, 
More than a sporting magazine—more than a trade journal. 
Brimful of useful and interesting material. Published 
monthly—price $2.00 a year. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9-month order. 
65-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual | 
will be sent you FREE. Address 

k GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 

205 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 















PHEASANTS EGGS! 


Graded, dated eggs from finest breeders. Special diets 
increase constitutional vigor, vitality and hatchability, 
Fertility tests run on each pen. After all, you want 
eggs that hatch 

Ringneck: 15 3 00; 
Pure Mongolian: 


Ringnecks, Goldens, Silvers, 
Amhersts, Melanistic Mutants 


Birds and Eggs 





50-$9.00; 100-$16.00; 1000-$150, 
zs from superb stock, 30¢ each 


om 




















n Melanistic Mutant: Eggs from choice dark strain, 25c 
. Terms, 10% with order, balance c.o.d, 3% discount Bob White Quail 
cash in advance. Early orders get early delivery, Safe "4° 

It [ANT WILD arrival guaranteed. ow Japanese Silkie Bantams 
e, allace Grange ox phraim, isconsin ‘ ° 

eager ate — Eggs of all birds for April, May and 
7 Attract Ducks RICE fume Savery 
e Next Fall! Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds With each order will give a pamphlet of 


practical helps in care of eggs and both 
young and old birds. 

Many other game and ornamental birds 
to be had at times. 

Stock not on hand can be had through 
the best of connections. 


FRANK W. FULLER, Salisbury, N. C. 


ERRELL’S SEED GROWS! (Shot over often 1931-32-33) 
Tintees more feed than most seed. Wild Decoy Mallard $4.00 pair; Eggs Bo 50—12. 
Supply Limited! Complete Line best Englls - Callers $8.00—$7.00—$6.00 pair: Eggs $5 00 
Fish and Game Foods. Quality at 12. Black Mallard $10.00—$8.00 pair; Eggs 
Bargain Prices. 38 Years’ Success, $5 0012 2. Belgian Callers $15.00—$12.00 pair; Eggs 
Describe place—Advice—Folder Free. $5.00—12. Duck book 25¢e—Goose Booklet—25e. Canada 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC NURSERIES || ects. canvass "ther ducks, Reese. Arakes. Sate 
. 401-D Blk., OSHKOSH, WIS. arrival 
- * Complete Planting Job Done If Desired @ || BREMAN COMPANY DANVILLE, ILL. 
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. Now booking orders for eggs from pure bred vigorous 
he L r B I hite du il PHEASANTS stock for spring and early summer delivery of the fol- 4 
arvce OoDW Q d lowing—Golden, Lady Amherst, Silver, Reeves, Chinese 
5 ea Ringnecks for Breeding and stocking. Breeding and English Ring Neck pheasants. Also eggs from wild 4 
or Hardy native variot ae ee omy Bll sea stock of Reeves, Mutants, Amherst and Golden. mallard and genuine English Grey Call ducks. 
A pense, Bie bentatns om Seeen “Booking orders now for Booking orders for eggs of Ringnecks, Reeves, Full instructions on hatching, ete, Established 1895, ° 
pet : er deliveries of half-grown birds. Prices and Mutants, Amherst and Golden. 
= semmee Giliveries of be -8 ode | Write for prices. Deer and Canada Geese for sale. = 
— Northern Virginia Quail Breeding Farm TIOGA PHEASANTRY WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM © 
ic Fred. W. Sharp, Jr. The Plains, Va. Newark Valley New York Box 231 St. Charles, 11. e 
at! j “One of the most outstanding oame. birds, e 
_ ee the Ring Neck Pheasant.”’ eo 
| = euaenn 
_ EGGS NORTHERN BOB-WHITE e 
QUAIL, RINGNECK, GOLDEN, F Ph 1 
O SILVER, AMHERST, VERSICOLOR, MELAN- ime easan s 
ISTIC MUTANTS PHEASANTS. We also have 
Aches FARMS Portage. a few extra cocks of Golden, Silver, Amherst and EGGS: 2300 Northern-bred, range 
Wisconsin |] and Melanistics for sale at very low price. All sred Ringnecks, unexcelled 
PHEASANT EGGS—15 or 15,000 | two years old and in full plumage. vie Herve stock or breeders. Also finest quality eggs — 
Those big Mongolians. Also Mutant, Golden, Silver, HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. tic Mutants, Attractively priced 
YF ] Ainher t, Reeves. Free rearing bulletin. A Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. | | Peter J. Studer, Clinton, N. J. 
IG BUY FROM BEYER AND BUY THE BEST Member N. A, Game Breeders’ Ass’‘n. 
ade. | = e 
rent Te ~ . k OR SALE 
- > a) 4s 
— Nickerson Game arm |] 200 fine two-year-old Ringneck Pheasants, || RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 
? . |] 1 cock to 8 hens, at $2.00 each, 200 Buff Co- 
may Redding, Conn. || chin Bantams at 75c each, 10 pair Native Fertilit uaranteed 
” Mow heshion ——— a Bob-white Quail at_$4.00 per pair, 10 pair ¥8& 
a Now booking orders lor Mongolian Fheas- California Valley Quail at $4. ee pair. No less than 100 lots 
tha ‘ hops ¢ D 7 selecte >ed- tati f.o.b. High Point, N Prompt = a “ive 
club - Eggs and Poult from se lected Breed a e 18 as ee Early order, early delivery 
ing. ers. Pheasants for restocking. Caroline Game Reserve, High Poin, N. C. LA BRANCHE ESTATE, Hillsdale, N. Y. 
tield 
| the 
com- 
hese aan haan the at Home 
x COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
clu 
EGGS—BREEDING STOCK by establishing feeding and aesting grounds on your place. Our sure-growing natural 
Phessante—Queil-— Wild Ducks foods will keep your birds from wandering and will also attract more WILD DUCKS 
Wild Turkeys—Silkie Bantams and UPLAND GAME. Write for our new, free, illustrated book ‘‘The Secret in 
Attracting Game’’. It will help you get some real results whether your place is 
Order now and secure our very finest large or small. Describe your place—we'll make suggestions free. 
‘ork ~_ ISLAND GAME cme WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 71B5, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
a NS. ey aston, “We inspect, plan, plant and stock game preserves.” 
————— 


























Ques. 
the Canada lynx or the bay lynx? 


Which has the largest paws— 
Ans. The Canada lynx. 
Ques. IVhat ducks are 

known to nest in trees? 
Ans. Tree nesters are the 

buffleheads and golden-eyes, though other 
species, by reason of environmental 
changes, may also nest in trees. 


those which are 


wood ducks, 


Ques. Some time ago I noticed in your 
Department a question about the preven- 
tion of animals, particularly 
porcupines, from chewing or 


This department, 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor regularly and add to your knowledge. 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


which appears each month, 
lore. Read it 

Ans. Opossums mate and breed in the 
same manner as do other mammals, ex- 
cept that the young are born in an un- 
developed state and are carried in the 
marsupial pouch until fully developed. 

Ques. Are there any of the peculiar 
rattlesnakes, known as “saugers”, native 
to Pennsylvania? 


ANS. noesige (or saugers), ac- 
cording to Dr. B. D. Hetrick, of Butler, 
Pa., are found in some twelve locations 
in Pennsylvania. He further states that 


is devoted to all 
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1001 Outdoor Questions 








used—wheat, corn, buckwheat, oats, whole 
barley or rye; also rice, sunflower seeds, 
hemp seed, millet or sorghums. 

Ques. How many eggs will a_pen- 
raised bobwhite lay during a season? 

Ans. From sixty to eighty, 
record is much higher. 

Ques. IVhat makes an animal froth at 


the mouth when it picks up and bites a 
toad? 


ANS. 


though the 


The toad may be slightly distaste- 
ful. A type of venom, probably 





gnawing. We, being in the lum- 
er business, have had some ex- 
perience with a product which 
will absolutely stop such chew- 
ing. This product is “Avinarius 


Carbolineum.” 1 think, perhaps, 
it may be obtained almost any- 
where in the UL S.A. 

\nxs. Thanks for this infor- 
mation. Many letters with ret- 
erence to the matter have come 
to this Department. 

Ques. Js moss on a tree a 


way for one to get his bear- 
mg m the woods? 
Ans. It is 
method by any 
Ques. Are bol 
Z ld cats the 
Ans. In 


lynx 


Siive 
not an infallible 
means. 


tailed cats and 
same aninal? 

some localities, the 
(wild cat) is called 
well as the bob- 


hay 
the bobcat as 
tailed cat 
Ques 
dich 


We hat is the fastest fly- 

\xs. Some give the honors to 
the canvasback; others claim 
the blue-wing teal is the fastest. 


Ques. Cun a beaver throw a 
trees 

\ns. Not so many years ago, 
some naturalists held to the be- 
lief that beavers felled trees so 
that they would fall in a manner 
most convenient to the animals 
lately, however, the general 
weight of opinion is that this is 
not a fact—that beaver instinct 
does not extend so far. 


Ques. Does a domestic cat, if 
t goes wild, breed descendants 
similar in appearance and sav- 





What’s eshleatencl With This Picture? 





This is the second of a series of six pictures. The read- 
er sending in the best letter or letters telling what is 
wrong with them will receive an original oil painting 
of a Field & Stream cover. Letters should be sent to 
the Picture Contest Editor before September 10, 
1934. Contestants may send in letters now or wait un- 
til the last of the pictures has been published. 


nauseous, exudes from the skin 
of the toad. 


Ques. Can you give me some 
good canvas waterproofing mix- 
ture, aside from those in which 
alum is used? 


Ans. From A. D. Borger, 
Northampton, Pa., comes this 
recipe: “Take one-third bee's 


wax and two-thirds paraffin and 
shave both as fine as possible. 
Put in an air-tight vessel and 
pour enough gasoline over to 
cover, Let this dissolve, which 
will take from 8 to 10 days. 
When dissolved, pour enough 
gasoline on contents to bring it 
to consistency of water. Stretch 
fabric tight and apply all over 
with brush.” 





Ques. (1) What animal is so 


speedy that it cannot be hunted 
by any kind of dog? (2) What 
is the Spe ‘ “d of pie jyeons? (3) 


Which is the faster: a whippet 


dog or a thoroughbred horse? 


Ans. (1) The gazelle. (2) 
Pigeons have been timed at 
speeds of nearly 2,800 yards a 


minute over a long course. (3) 
The whippet is faster for short 
sprints but the horse can beat 
him in distance races. 


Ques. Do sharks develop from 
cggs or are they born alive? 


Ans. Some species of shark 
bear their young alive and others 
lay eggs, the latter being large 
in comparison with those of fish. 








agery to the real wild cat? 

Ans. There is no question but that de- 
scendants of domestic cats which have 
gone feral increase in size and savagery. 
\s an illustration of this, there is, in the 
department of predatory animals of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hetrick, a mounted wild cat of 
ordinary size and a mounted house cat of 
a number of generations that had been 
in a wild state. The house cat is fully as 
large and as formidable as the wild cat. 

Ques. Are there any peculiar features 
connected with the mating and breeding 
of opossums? I have heard various tales 
in this regard and would like to know if 
there are any facts connected therewith? 


other localities are being i investigated. The 
saugers are found in Crawford, Venango, 
Mercer, Butler and Allegheny Counties. 
Ques. Is it necessary for me to obtain 
permission from any game department if 
wish to collect eggs of wild ducks for 
breeding in a domestic state? 


Ans. It will be necessary that you 
obtain a permit from the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., as 


well as a game breeder's license from your 
state game department. 

Ques. What kind of grain may be used 
to feed wild ducks in a refuge? 

Ans. Almost any of the grains may be 


Ques. Does every species of 
mole have eyes? 
Ans. All moles have eyes, 
though they are rudimentary in size and 


in some cases covered by skin and fur. 

Ques. (1) What is the difference be- 
tween a bobcat and a wildcat ? (2) How 
many toes has a fox? (3) Can you give me 


a description of a lynx track? 


Ans. (1) The names mentioned are 
given the American wildcat or bay lynx. 
The Canada 7; “ is sometimes called 
by both names. The fox has five toes. 
However, one ‘the toes sets so high 
that a print of only four toes will show. 
(3) Magnify the track of a cat and you 
have that of the lynx, the latter being 
from 2 to 3 inches or more in diameter. 





 —————— 
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ANADIAN CLUB” is the favorite whisky 


hk of people everywhere who appreciate the 
x . 
really fine things of life. This is only 
logical... for “Canadian Club” is distilled, aged in 
wood for years, and bottled by Hiram Walker, one 
of the world’s largest and oldest distillers. Its age 


is attested by the government stamp which seals 


V1 l/ 








each bottle. You can look for the same degree of 
satisfaction and value in Hiram Walker's London 
Dry Gin, and in the several fine blends of rye and 


bourbon which bear the Hiram Walker name. 


“The Essential Guest,” a new booklet of attractive recipes, 


can be had from your dealer or jou may write for it direct. 


bboy A Som 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


ry PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 





MAES CL VR 
Something g to CROW ahout ! 


vv 4 v 
You’ll “take off your hat” to the ~ Le ° 
LONG RANGE KILLING POWER 


of Super-X .22’s Mae 
aes cis 


The Super-X long range .22 cartridge adds 
new thrills and satisfaction to the sport of 
pest and small game shooting with a .22 
rifle. 

Try Super-X and see for yourself! Instead of 
merely hitting your mark this sportier car- 
tridge sends its bullet CRASHING into it, 
at nearly double the effective range of ordi- 
nary .22's! 50% greater power! 26% more 
speed!—for Super-X is powered with West- 
ern’s patented Double Action powder. 
Try Super-X on crows. It’s real sport and 
sport with a purpose. In a recent article in 
Outdoor Life Maj. W.D. Frazer says, ““The 
sportiest shooting I know is plunking crows 
with a .22 rifle.” These prolific black pests 
have multiplied almost beyond belief in re- 
cent years and should be reduced in num- 
bers, to save game, bird life and crops. 

Cou 


Western Cartridge Company, 522 Adams St., East Alton, III. 
! 1 OF | ( N. J.. San Frar Cl 


4 REASONS WHY SUPER-X .22’s 
ARE BETTER CARTRIDGES 
oO DOUBLE ACTION SMOKELESS POWDER... A sre 


nits way. Then the pow 


Patented 
Lubaloy 
NON-FOU LING 

BULLET 


we 
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NON-CORROSIVE PRIMING 
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NICKEL PLATED CASE Y 
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LONG RANGE .22 CARTRIDGES 


TO WESTERN FOR THE NEWEST IN AMMUNITION 








